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ARTICLE  I. 

SOME  MISAPPREHENSIONS  CONCERNING  CALVIN. 

UY  O.  T.  LANI'HEAR,  D.  D. 

I.  It  is  asserted  that  Calvin  taught  fatalism. 

This  error  arises  from  the  failure  to  observe  that,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  being  of  God,  Calvin  excludes  the  order  of  time. 
This  appears  in  his  view  of  the  divine  omniscience,  which  is 
immutable.  Time  effects  no  changes  in  the  divine  mind  and 
thought;  such  as,  that  God  can  be  said  to  be  wiser  to-day 
than  he  was  yesterday.  He  does  not  go  to  school  to  learn 
either  by  experience,  reflection,  or  any  evolution  in  time.  If 
the  contrary  were  true,  then  there  would  be  a  day  some¬ 
where  in  tlie  past  wlien  God  was  ignorant,  and  then  there  was 
no  God,  for  an  ignorant  God  is  no  God.  It  is  absurd,  there¬ 
fore,  to  admit  the  being  of  an  omni.scient  God  and  assume  at 
the  same  time  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  conditioned  upon 
the  order  of  time.  His  knowledge,  therefore,  must  be  an 
ever-present  beholding  of  all  things  whatsoever  that  come  to 
pass.  As  when,  standing  upon  a  high  tower,  one  may  look 
clown  upon  a  passing  regiment,  beholding  every  man  at  once, 
so  God  from  the  height  of  his  omni.scicnce  sees  at  once  from 
all  eternity  to  all  eternity,  all  things  whatsoever  that  come  to 
pass  in  time:  all  events,  all  nations,  empires,  and  individuals, 
the  movement  of  every  planet  as  well  as  the  flutter  of  every 
sparrow. 
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Accordingly,  Calvin  held  that  in  the  divine  mind  there  is 
no  succession  of  thought,  no  relations  of  thought  such  as  that 
of  antecedent  and  consequent.  Therefore,  he  says,  “When 
we  attribute  foreknowledge  to  God,  we  mean  that  all  things 
have  ever  been,  and  peri)etually  remain,  before  his  eyes;  so 
that  to  his  knowledge  there  is  nothing  future  or  past,  but  all 
things  are  present;  and  present  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
does  not  merely  conceive  of  them  from  ideas  formed  in  his 
mind,  as  things  remembered  by  us  appear  to  be  present  to 
our  minds,  but  really  beholds  and  sees  them  as  if  actually 
placed  before  him.  And  this  foreknowledge  extends  to  the 
whole  world,  and  to  all  creatures.”^ 

In  this  view  of  foreknowledge,  with  the  order  of  time  ex¬ 
cluded,  there  is  no  place  for  fatalism.  Nor  does  this  fore¬ 
knowledge  lay  any  necessity  on  God’s  creatures,  for  Calvin 
says,  “  I  will  readily  grant  that  mere  foreknowledge  lays  no 
necessity  on  the  creatures;  though  this  is  not  universally  ad¬ 
mitted,  for  there  arc  some  who  maintain  it  to  be  the  actual 
cause  of  what  comes  to  pass.”  '^  Gottschalk,  living  about  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  considered  all  foreknowledge  in 
God  as  creative,  and  was  therefore  amenable  to  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  as  Calvin  was  not. 

II.  The  second  misapprehension  of  Calvin  is,  that  though 
it  be  granted  that  the  order  of  time  is  excluded,  yet,  fatalism 
follows  from  his  view  of  the  divine  decrees;  since  all  events 
take  place  pursuant  to  the  divine  will. 

The  error  here  lies  in  the  tacit  implication  that  the  divine 
will  and  the  divine  knowledge  stand  in  the  relation  of  ante¬ 
cedent  and  consequent.  But,  since  there  is  no  succession  of 
thought  in  the  divine  mind,  no  succession  of  the  action  of 
one  attribute  antecedent  to  the  action  of  another  attribute,  it 
follows  that  there  is  no  more  decreeing  from  all  eternity  than 
decreeing  to  all  eternity.  As  a  court  is  prepared  to  issue  a 
decree  in  a  case  when  the  facts  arc  all  in,  so  God  is  prepared 
^  Inst.  iii.  21.  5.  Inst.  iii.  23.  6. 
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to  issue  his  decrees  from  all  eternity,  since  the  facts  are  all 
before  him,  by  virtue  of  his  omniscience.  To  say  that  any 
divine  attribute  acts  in  the  relation  of  antecedent  or  conse¬ 
quent  to  tlie  action  of  another  attribute,  is  to  assert  that  evo¬ 
lution  is  as  legitimate  in  the  sphere  of  the  infinite  and  eter¬ 
nal  as  it  is  in  the  finite  and  temporal,  which  is  the  petitio 
principii  oi  pantheism,  and  because  this  is  to  assert  that  the 
action  of  the  divine  mind  takes  place  in  the  order  of  time.  In 
bringint^  in  this  order  after  its  exclusion  by  Calvin,  his  critics 
are  charc^eable  with  the  logical  fallacy  of  the  ignoratio  elcjichi, 
i.  e.  brin<dn^  in  a  conclusion  which  is  not  the  one  required, 
but  made  irrelevant  by  stealthily  inserting  in  the  premise 
what  was  not  in  Calvin’s  premise.  Thus,  when  Calvin  ex¬ 
cludes  the  order  of  time  from  his  premise  respecting  the  be¬ 
ing  of  God,  his  critic  seemingly  accepts  this  exclusion  there, 
but  claps  it  in  again  in  one  of  Calvin’s  subsequent  proposi¬ 
tions,  as  respecting  the  divine  omniscience,  or  the  divine  de¬ 
crees,  and  then,  as  a  conclusion,  declares  that  Calvin  is  incon¬ 
sistent  in  refusing  to  admit  that  foreknowledge  lays  necessity 
on  creatures.  Thus  the  elcnclius,  or  proof,  in  the  critic’s  con¬ 
tradiction  of  Calvin,  is  not  Calvin’s  elenchns,  but  an  ignoratio 
of  Calvin’s  elenchus. 

Many  of  Calvin’s  critics  are  chargeable  with  the  logical 
fallacy  in  the  form  of  sorites.  According  to  this  form,  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  A  is  li,  every  II  is  C,  every  C  is  D,  every 
D  is  K,  therefore  A  is  E;  which  is  a  correct  conclusion  when 
no  principle  has  been  introduced  in  either  of  the  subsequent 
propositions,  B,  C,  D,  not  in  the  content  of  A.  But  when 
the  critics  of  Calvin  accept  the  content  of  Calvin’s  A,  and 
then  adroitly  clap  in  a  principle  in  a  subsequent  proposition 
not  in  the  content  of  Calvin’s  A,  then  their  conclusion  that 
Calvin’s  A  is  their  E  is  false.  Thus  it  is  rather  amusing  to 
notice  the  vivacity  and  assurance  of  Calvin’s  opponents  in 
charging  him  with  fallacies  and  sophistries  which  are  only 
their  own. 
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In  the  Socinian  thcoloj^y,  formulated  about  tliirty  years 
after  Calvin’s  death,  it  is  affirmed  that,  “  By  the  act  of  creating 
the  world,  God  has  voluntarily  limited  his  omnipresence  as  to 
his  essence,  and  by  creating  free  agents  he  has  voluntarily 
limited  his  power  and  his  knowledge,  because  freewill  is  self- 
determined,  and  future  events  are  not  the  object  of  knowl¬ 
edge.”^  Thus,  by  misai)prehending  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  fore¬ 
knowledge,  the  Socinian  found  it  nece.ssary  to  frame  this 
article,  involving  the  absurdity  that  there  is  in  the  being  of 
God  the  attribute  of  self-limitation,  as  to  omnipresence  and 
omniscience,  and  as  to  immutability  as  well,  which,  instead  of 
.self-limitation,  ought  to  have  been  called  self-mutilation.  It 
makes  against  the  divine  omnipotence  as  well,  since,  to  cre¬ 
ate  man,  God  was  compelled  to  subject  himself  to  this  self- 
mutilation. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  position  of  the  Methodist  divine, 
Adam  Clark,  that,  “  It  might  not  be  wise  in  God  to  foreknow 
all  future  events.  It  might  be  wi.se  in  God  to  foreknow  some 
future  events,  but  not  uise  in  him  to  forehnoio  all  future 
events."  But  how  God  could  determine  what  things  were  wise 
for  him  to  know,  in  distinction  from  the  things  which  it  were 
unwise  for  him  to  know,  without  in  the  first  place  knowing 
all  things,  so  as  to  make  the  i>roper  selection  of  the  things 
supposed  to  be  wise  for  him  to  know,  we  are  not  told.  If 
such  a  process  were  possible,  it  would  argue  a  strange  capac¬ 
ity  in  the  divine  mind  for  forgetting  what  was  once  known, 
in  order  to  be  wise! 

Another  Methodist  divine.  Dr.  Whedon,  accepting  fore¬ 
knowledge,  but  denying  foreordination,  as  though  there  were 
succession  in  the  divine  mind,  concludes  that  foreordination, 
according  to  Calvin,  implies  that  “  God  is  the  author  of  sin.”^ 
The  error  here  consists  in  failing  to  observ^e  that  foreknowl¬ 
edge  and  foreordination  involve  certainty,  but  not  necessity. 

^  Johnson’s  Cyc.,  art.  "  .Socinians.” 

^  13ib.  .Sac.,  Vol.  xix.  j).  247. 
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Thus,  Dr.  Whedon  is  logically  bound  to  reject  even  fore¬ 
knowledge,  as  well  as  foreordination,  which  is  really  the  Ar- 
minian  position.  Accordingly,  the  apostasy  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  coming  as  a  contingency  which  it  was  not  wise  for  God 
to  foreknow,  God  was  in  equity  bound  to  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  as  a  remedy  for  that  evil  which  happened  through  God’s 
own  lack  of  foresight;  or,  as  Alexander  Hodge  well  says, 
“Arminianism,  in  its  last  analysis,  makes  the  redemption  of 
Christ  a  compensation  brought  in  by  the  equitable  Governor 
of  the  world  to  balance  the  disabilities  brought  upon  the  ill- 
deserving  without  their  fault  by  the  apostasy  of  Adam,  while 
Calvinism  exalts  the  redemption  of  Christ  in  its  execution 
and  in  each  moment  of  its  application  as  an  adorable  act  of 
transcendent  grace  to  the  ill-deserving.”  ^ 

Again,  from  Calvin’s  view  of  foreordination  and  decrees, 
fatalism  does  not  follow,  for  foreordination  maintains  the  true 
causality  of  the  creature  and  the  free  self-determination  of 
men  and  of  angels.  Thus  Calvin  was  neither  a  supralapsarian 
nor  asublapsarian,  as  he  could  not  be  either,  having  excluded 
the  order  of  time.  Therefore  Calvin  says,  “The  perdition  of 
man  depends  on  the  divine  predestination  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  cause  and  matter  of  it  is  found  in  themselves”;  and 
again,  in  the  same  section,  “Man  falls  according  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  divine  providence;  but  he  falls  by  his  own 
fault.”  2 

III.  A  third  misapprehension  of  Calvin  is,  that  his  doc¬ 
trine  involves  the  peculiar  fatalism  of  Stoicism,  or  at  any  rate 
the  pantheism  of  the  will. 

Now,  the  pivotal  principle  of  Stoicism  is,  that  the  unchange¬ 
able  law  of  the  universe  is  the  “immanent  necessity  of  rea¬ 
son.”  All  law, evolution, the  word  of  Zeus, providence,  fate, — 
all  signify  the  “immanent  necessity  of  reason, ’’^  i.  e.,  of  im¬ 
personal  reason.  Thus  the  highest  conception  of  a  God,ac- 

*  Johnson’s  Cyc.,  art.  “  Calvinism.”  -Inst.  iii.  23.  8. 

®  Neandcr’s  Church  Hist.,  V’ol.  i.  p.  16. 
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cording  to  Stoicism,  was  not  a  13eing  who  governs  all  things 
in  wisdom,  and  for  whom  each  individual  has  a  distinct  end  to 
fulfill;  not  of  a  Being  who  can  reconcile  the  good  of  the  whole 
with  the  good  of  the  individual,  but  the  All-Spirit  from  which 
(not  from  whom)  all  individual  existence  has  flowed,  and  into 
which,  after  certain  periods,  all  individual  existence  is  again 
resolved.  Thus  the  “immanent  necessity  of  reason”  was, 
according  to  Stoicism,  the  immanence  of  an  impersonal  God, 
i.  e.,  one  form  of  pantheism.  So  Greek  philo.sophy  in  all  its 
forms  is  more  or  less  pantheistic,  as  is  shown  by  lirucker, 
Ritter,  Tenneman,  and,  latest  and  best,  by  Dbllinger’s  “Gen¬ 
tile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Court  of  the  Temple  of  Christ.” 

It  should  be  said  here,  that  Hegel’s  system  is  in  close 
touch  and  sympathy  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  the  the- 
ology  based  upon  it,  in  respect  to  which  Dr.  Allen,  in  his 
“Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,”  says  well  that,  “The 
statement  of  Hegel  may  differ  in  form  from  that  of  ancient 
Greek  theology,  but  it  is  the  same  thing  in  its  essential  prin¬ 
ciple.”^  Now,  Hegel  says,  that  consciousness  in  man  is  the 
same  in  (Quality  as  consciousness  in  God.  He  says,  “The 
consciousness  which  I  have  of  myself  is  the  same  in  quality 
as  the  consciousness  which  God  has  of  himself.”^  Thus, 
while  in  cjuality  the  consciousness  of  God  is  the  same  as  the 
consciousness  <T  the  indivitlual  man,  }’et  in  quantity  tiie  con¬ 
sciousness  of  God  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  human  self-con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  race  to  date.  Thus  the  divine  self-conscious¬ 
ness  is  absolutely  one  with  the  advancing  consciousness  of 
mankind;  so  that  Deity  is  a  proce.ss  ever  going  on,  as  by 
evolution,  but  never  accom[)lished ;  so  that  God  is  not  a  per¬ 
son,  except  as  the  universal  [)ersonality,  which  realizes  itself 
in  every  human  consciousness  as  so  many  thoughts  of  but 
one  eternal  mind.  At  death  the  individual  e.xistence  of  man 
ceases  by  becoming  absorbed  in  the  universal  consciousness 
of  Deity,  just  as,  with  Stoicism,  all  individual  existence,  being 
^  P.  431.  ®  .Morclls’  History  of  .Modern  Philosophy. 
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in  its  nature  unreal  and  transient,  is  after  a  period  absorbed 
in  the  All-Spirit  from  which  it  flowed.  Thus,  according  to 
Greek  philosophy,  the  only  reality  of  human  existence  is 
found  in  the  divine  immanence,  and  consists  in  the  identity 
of  the  human  with  the  divine,  involving  pantheistic  fatalism, 
according  to  which,  as  Dr.  Douglas,  one  of  its  advocates,  has 
asserted,  “Divine  immanency  stands  opposed  to  dualism  in 
all  its  forms; from  which  it  must  follow  that  we  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  infinite  Creator  and  the  finite  created, 
between  the  infinite  Giver  of  law  and  the  finite  creature  to 
receive  and  keep  the  law,  between  the  infinite  Dispenser  of 
mercy  and  the  finite  creature  to  gladly  receive  the  needed 
mercy;  so  that,  in  short,  all  dualism  disappears,  because  there 
is  no  Creator  really  other  than  something  which  is  called  God 
in  the  process  of  evolution. 

Now  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  does  not  involve  the  fatalism  of 
Stoicism,  because: — 

1.  Calvin  affirms  the  being  of  a  personal  God,  as  Stoicism 
docs  not. 

2.  Calvin  affirms  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
cx  nihilo,  by  a  personal  God;  while  Stoicism  affirms  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  matter,  and  that  there  is  no  creation  other  than  the 
evolution  of  matter  into  various  forms  through  the  force  of 
immanent  nece.ssity. 

3.  Calvin  declares,  that  through  the  omniscience  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  the  certainty  of  future  events  may  be  affirmed,  but 
not  tlieir  necessity;  but  Stoicism  affirms  the  necessity  of 
future  events  through  the  impersonal  immanent  necessity  of 
reason. 

4.  Calvin  maintains  that  God  made  the  creatures  to  be 
other  than  himself;  but  Stoicism  maintains  that  what  are 
called  creatures  are  identical  in  essence  with  what  it  assumes 
to  be  God. 

5-  Calvin’s  doctrine  does  not  imply  the  fatalism  of  Sto- 
^  Bib.  Sac.,  Vol.  xlv.  p.  332. 
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icism,  because  he  opposes  all  pantheism.  He  does  not  use 
the  word  “pantheism,”  for  this  word  was  first  brought  into 
use  by  Toland  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Cal¬ 
vin’s  death,  to  designate  the  doctrine  that  identifies  the  to¬ 
tality  of  being  with  God,  that  the  whole  essence  or  substance 
proper  is  God,  and  that  all  phenomena  are  the  necessary  phe¬ 
nomena  of  God’s  nature.  Calvin  attacks  this  doctrine,  as  in 
Virgil,  where  it  is  said, — 

•‘That  God  pervades,  and  like  one  common  soul, 

Fills,  feeds,  and  animates  the  world’s  great  whole. 

He  attacks  Lucretius  for  saying,  in  his  “  De  Rerum  Natura,” 
that  “a  universal  mind  animates  and  actuates  the  world.” ^ 
He  charged  Seneca  the  Stoic  with  practicing  the  subtleties 
of  a  profane  philosophy  in  affirming,  that  “whatever  we  see, 
and  whatever  we  do  not  see,  is  God.”^  He  refutes  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Servetus,  that  “  in  the  divine  essence  there  are  parts 
and  divisions,  every  portion  of  which  is  God;  and  especially 
that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  coeternal  and  consubstan- 
tial  with  God;  though  in  another  place  he  assigns  substantial 
Deity,  not  only  to  the  human  soul,  but  to  all  created  things.”® 
Calvin  combats  the  Manichaean  error,  which  Servetus  was  then 
attempting  to  revive  and  propagate,  that  “  the  soul  was  an 
emanation  from  the  substance  of  God,”^  a  doctrine  which 
Neander  defines  as  “pantheistic  Monism.”®  In  opposition  to 
this  doctrine,  Calvin  says,  “  liy  tlie  soul  I  understand  an  im¬ 
mortal,  yet  created  essence.”® 

Thus  Calvin,  with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  theology  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
could  not  accept  their  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence,  or 
the  doctrine  as  restated  in  the  pantheism  of  I  legel,  and  others. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  now  some  theologians  speak  of 
the  divine  immanence,  meaning  by  it  only  tlie  divine  omni¬ 
presence,  and,  like  the  late  Dr.  H.  Ik  Smitli,  are  careful  so  to 

^  lust.  i.  5.  5.  ®  Inst.  i.  13.  I.  ^  Inst.  i.  13.  22.  ♦  Inst.  i.  15.  5* 

**  Hist.,  Vol.  i.  p.  481.  ®Inst.  i.  15.2. 
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define  it.  When  used  without  this  explanation,  confusion  of 
thought  arises,  since  by  the  divine  immanence  a  man  may 
mean  to  assert  the  immanence  of  pantheism,  and  yet  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  assert  the  divine  omnipresence.  The  legitimate 
meaning,  however,  is  the  pantheistic,  for  Morell  says  rightly 
that,  “Immanence  implies  the  unity  of  the  intelligent  princi¬ 
ple  in  creation,  in  the  creation  itself,  and  of  course  includes 
in  it  every  genuine  form  of  pantheism.”^ 

Now,  Calvin  held  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  omnipresence 
firmly  and  persistently.  And  yet  some  of  the  new  theologians 
declare,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  God  is  only  brought 
into  “contact”  with  his  creatures,  while  they  afifirm  that  God 
must  be  proclaimed  as  “indwelling”  in  man  by  an  organic 
unity  with  human  nature,  which  is  according  to  divine  im¬ 
manence.  Without  this  organic  unity  with  man  and  in  man,, 
they  say  that  God  is  “a  non-resident”  of  the  world,  which 
is  the  doctrine  of  Deism.  But  Calvin  does  not  accept  the 
doctrine  of  Deism,  for  he  Is  particular  to  assert,  that,  while 
God  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  “he  is  also  their  perpetual 
Governor  and  Preserver;  and  that  not  by  a  certain  universal 
motion,  actuating  the  whole  machine  of  the  world,  and  all  its 
respective  parts,  but  by  a  particular  providence  sustaining, 
nourishing,  and  providing  for  everything  which  he  has  made.”^ 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  divine  with  the 
human,  according  to  the  new  theologians,  it  could,  indeed,  be 
said  that  tlie  divine  will  were  confounded  with  the  human 
will,  so  as  to  effect  the  pantheism  of  the  will,  which  is  their 
charge  against  the  doctrine  of  Calvin.  But  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin  does  not  admit  of  such  a  charge.  They  themselves 
are  the  true  advocates  of  the  pantheism  of  the  will. 

Again,  the  new  theologians  say,  that  Augustine,  as  the 
predecessor  of  Calvin,  through  his  doctrine  of  God  as  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  was  responsible  for  the  Ro- 
*  .Manchester  Papers,  No.  2,  p.  108.  ^  Inst.  i.  16.  i. 
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man  hierarchy.^  But  this  hierarchy  rose  from  the  perversion 
of  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  and  was  especially  due  to  pan¬ 
theistic  ideas.  For  when  it  is  admitted,  according  to  Greek 
philosophy  as  restated  by  Le  Conte,  whose  philosophy  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  is  understood  to  take  as  the  foundation  of  his 
doctrine  of  evolution,  viz.,  that  “  the  divine  spirit  is  in  em¬ 
bryo  in  man,  though  in  various  stages  of  development,”^  then 
the  foundation  is  laid  for  making  a  pope  of  the  man  who  is 
reputed  to  have  the  divine  spirit  developed  in  him  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree:  and  for  making  cardinals  of  those  in  whom  the 
divine  spirit  is  reputed  to  be  developed  in  a  degree  less  than 
that  of  the  pope,  and  so  down  through  the  hierarchy.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  witness  the  hierarchy  of  the  Thibetan 
Lamaism,  founded  on  the  pantheistic  doctrine  that  all  things 
emanate  from  God,  into  whom  all  individual  existence  will  at 
length  be  re-absorbed. 

IV.  The  fourth  misapprehension  is,  that,  according  to  Cal¬ 
vin,  all  infants,  or  at  least  some  infants,  will  be  damned. 

To  prove  this  the  passage  is  quoted,  as  translated  by  Allen, 
which  reads:  “I  iiKiuire  again  how  it  came  to  pass  tiiat  the 
fall  of  Adam,  .indej^endent  of  a  remedy,  should  involve  so 
many  nations  with  their  infant  children  in  eternal  death,  but 
because  such  was  the  will  of  God.”'^  The  Latin  won'. 
it  was  claimed  by  certain  liberals,  should  have  b-  en  trans¬ 
lated  as  meaning  “  without,”  instead  of  “  independent  '"d,”  so 
that  the  passage  would  read,  according  to  Professor  Norton 
of  Harvard  College,  “I  ask  again,  how  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  fall  of  Adam  has  involved  so  many  nations  with  their 
infant  chiklren  in  eternal  death,  and  this  without  remedy, 
but  because  such  was  the  will  of  God.”  According  to  Allen  s 
translation,  notwithstatiding  the  fall  of  Adam,  infants  may  he 
saved  from  eternal  death,  because  there  is  a  remedy.  But, 

^  Allen’s  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought,  p.  4. 

2  Andover  Review,  V(j1.  xvi.  p.  9. 

®  Inst.  iii.  23.  7. 
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according  to  Norton’s  translation,  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  infants  cannot  be  saved,  because  there  is  no  remedy. 
That  Allen’s  translation  is  correct,  appears  from  the  fact  that 
his  rendering  of  the  word  absque  is  according  to  classical 
Latin  usage,  which  is  what  was  to  have  been  expected,  since 
Calvin  was  a  highly  educated  classical  scholar,  and  his  Latin 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  as  accurate  and  ele¬ 
gant  as  any  since  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  while  his 
French  is  equally  deserving  of  praise.  He  wrote  the  “  Insti¬ 
tutes”  in  both  languages,  and  made  repeated  and  parallel 
revisions  of  each,  except  in  the  last  instance,  in  which  he  re¬ 
vised  the  French  text,  but  was  unable  to  make  the  parallel 
revision  in  the  Latin,  which  accounts  for  some  variations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  texts,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  materially  to 
affect  the  sense. 

In  support  of  Calvin’s  classic  use  of  the  word  absque  and 
of  Allen’s  t.»'anslation,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this 
word  was  used  with  this  meaning  by  Terrence  160  years  H.  C., 
and  by  the  philologist  Auliis  Gellius  in  the  second  century 
A.  I).  That  the  word  may  be  rendered  according  to  Norton 
when  the  collocation  reejuires  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  this 
case,  for  here  the  collocation  requires  Allen’s  rendering  to 
make  Calvin  Cfjiisistent  with  himself,  as  the  either  rendering 
does  not,  since  elsewhere  Calvin  affirms  a  remedy  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  Adam’s  fall.  This  rule  of  interpretation,  reejuir- 
ingthat,  when  jiossible,  the  consistency  of  an  author  must  be 
maintained,  cjught  to  have  been  respected  by  Socinians,  since 
It  was  urged  by  a  man  of  no  less  ability  than  Grotius,  for 
whom  Socinians  are  su{)[)osed  to  have  had  great  respect. 
Why  Frofessor  Norton  did  not  resj>ect  this  rule  in  this  case 
may  be  accounted  fir  on  the  hyi>olhesis,  either  of  his  igno¬ 
rance  of  Latin,  or  his  lack  of  honesty  as  an  inter'preter:  while 
m  either  case  he  could  hardly  be  estimated  as  really  a  great 
scholar  and  thinker  of  the  much-boasted  nineteenth  century. 
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unless  it  were  shown  that  this  boast  in  certain  quarters  were 
made  in  vain. 

Ajjain,  it  has  been  said,  that  Calvin  does  affirm  the  indis¬ 
criminate  damnation  of  infants,  and,  to  prove  this,  reference 
is  made  to  this  passage,  “Therefore  even  infants  themselves 
bring  their  own  condemnation  into  the  world  with  them,  who, 
though  they  have  not  yet  produced  the  fruits  of  their  in¬ 
iquity,  yet  have  the  seed  of  it  within  them.”^  liut  the  con¬ 
text  shows  that  Calvin  means  here  by  the  term  “condemna¬ 
tion,”  as  elsewhere,  that  desert  of  condemnation  which  rests 
upon  all,  both  adults  and  infants,  who  remain  without  inter¬ 
position  from  the  grace  of  Christ.  This  appears  further  from 
his  refutation  of  Servetus,  where  he  says,  “  Now,  though  I 
grant  that  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  being  carnal,  bring 
their  condemnation  into  the  world  with  them,  yet  I  deny  that 
this  is  any  impediment  to  a  remedy,  as  soon  as  God  is  pleased 
to  impart  it.”^ 

But  again  it  is  said,  that  Calvin  himself  did  relent  in  view 
of  the  decree,  when  he  confessed  it  to  be  decretnm  horribile^ 
a  “horrible  decree.”®  Dr.  Schaff,  with  many  others,  has  ex- 
pres.sed  great  satisfaction  with  this  confession,  as  in  evidence 
that  Calvin  in  this  relenting  showed  that  his  heart  was  so  much 
better  than  his  head,  in  asserting  itself  in  spite  of  his  hard  the¬ 
ology.  But  tliey  all  might  have  been  saved  from  this  waste 
of  condolence  by  reflecting  that  the  Latin  horribilis  has  a 
wider  use  than  the  hhiglisli  word  “horrible”  of  similar  sound. 
Cicero  and  C;esar  sometimes  use  it  to  exi)ress  what  is  fright¬ 
ful  and  horrible,  in  the  sense  of  a  horrible  massacre,  but  it  is 
also  used  by  Petronius  and  others  to  signify  what  is  very  great, 
astonishing,  sacretl,  awful,  venerable.  There  is  hardly  a  tyro 
in  Latin  who  has  not  learned  th.at  it  is  unwise  to  render  a 
Latin  word  into  ICnglish  by  using  an  ICnglish  word  of  similar 
sound.  So  Lucretius  uses  the  Latin  word  horror,  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  worship  of  the  gods  as  originating  in  the  “  Mortalibus 
*  Inst.  iv.  15.  10.  lust.  iv.  lO.  31 ,  ^  i„5t.  lii.  23.  7. 
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insitus  horror C  not  meaning  the  English  “horror,”  but  the 
“astonishment”  awakened  in  the  minds  of  men.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Allen  does  not  translate  decretuvi  horribile  as  though 
it  represented  the  action  of  God  towards  infants  as  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  action  of  Herod  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Bethlehem,  as  some  have  said  it  did,  but  he  gives  the 
true  sense  of  Calvin  as  an  “awful  decree,”  something  aston¬ 
ishing,  sacred,  dreadful,  in  the  reverential  sense;  as  Jacob, 
when  he  awoke  from  his  vision  of  the  Lord,  exclaimed,  “  How 
dreadful  is  this  place.”  So  Calvin  looked  with  reverential  awe 
upon  the  divine  decree,  in  which  was  mirrored  the  certainty 
of  all  events,  and,  instead  of  any  relenting  of  heart  as  against 
what  was  true  in  the  head,  he  was  filled  with  heartfelt  adora¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Schaff  is  as  unfortunate  in  his  judgment  of  Calvin 
in  this  respect  as  when,  in  the  Evangelist  of  November  14, 
1889,  he  asserted  that  the  Gallican,  lielgic.  Second  Helvetic, 
First  Scotch,  and  Dort  symbols  are  silent  on  the  decree  of 
reprobation  and  preterition,  which  statement  was  proved  to 
be  an  error  from  the  “  Creeds  of  Christendom,”  edited  by  him¬ 
self. 

That  Calvin’s  view  of  the  decretuni  horribile  is  the  one 
here  given  is  shown  by  his  language  respecting  it  in  other 
places;  as  when,  in  the  next  section,  he  Says,  “  Predestinatio 
occullic  ([uidem,”  using  occultce  instead  of  horribile,  meaning 
that  which  is  “concealed,”  “mysterious,”  representing  that 
the  divine  decree  is  in  its  depth  beyond  the  human  under¬ 
standing. 

Again,  in  answer  to  Serv^etus’  objection,  that  “  infants  can¬ 
not  be  accounted  new  creatures,  because  they  are  not  be¬ 
gotten  by  the  Word,”  Calvin  replies,  “  I  must  again  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  remarked,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  is  the  incorruptible  seed,  to  regenerate  those  who  are 
capable  of  understanding  it;  but  that  where,  by  reason  of  age, 
there  is  not  yet  any  capacity  of  learning,  God  has  his  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  regenerating,”^  the  Latin  of  the  last  clause, 
^  Inst.  iv.  16.  31. 
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according  to  Tholuck’s  text,  being  “  JXum  tenere  suos  re- 
generandi  gradus”;  to  which  is  added,  in  the  French  text,  the 
clause,  “ceux  qu’il  a  adoptez,”  so  that,  combining  the  two,  as 
Allen  does  in  his  Fnglish  version,  the  passage  reads,  “where 
there  is  not  yet  any  capacity  of  learning,  God  has  his  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  regenerating  those  whom  he  has  adopted.” 
Now,  while  it  is  but  fair  to  give  here  the  clause  in  the  French 
text,  an  equivalent  for  which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin  te.xt,  it 
proves  nothing  contrary  to  what  has  already  been  advanced, 
when  it  is  shown  that  Calvin  is  everywhere  consistent  with 
himself  in  assuming  the  ado[>tion  of  all  who  die  in  infancy. 
Thus,  when  Calvin  speaks  of  elect  infants,  it  is  not  with  the 
implication  that  there  arc  non-elect  infants,  but  in  opposition 
to  a  scheme  which  does  not  allow  of  election  at  all:  thus, 
Calvin  writes  to  Servetus,  “  1  do  not  doubt  that  when  God 
removes  infants  from  the  world,  they  are  regenerated  by  the 
secret  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit”;^  according  to  which 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  infants.  Thus 
again,  vvdien  Servetus  argued,  from  John  iii.  36,  “  lie  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and  he  that  believ- 
eth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,”  that,  “therefore  infants 
who  are  incapable  of  believing,  remain  in  their  condemna¬ 
tion”;  Calvin  replies,  “that  in  this  passage  Christ  is  not 
speaking  of  the  general  guilt  in  which  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam  are  involved,  but  only  threatening  the  despisers  of  the 
gospel  who  proudly  and  obstinately  reject  the  grace  which  is 
offered  to  them;  and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  infants.  I 
likewise  oppose  a  contrary  argument;  all  those  whom  Christ 
blesses  are  exempted  from  the  curse  of  Adam  and  the  wrath 
of  God;  and  as  it  is  known  that  infants  were  blessed  by  him, 
it  follows  that  they  are  exempted  from  death  ”:^  according 
to  which,  as  before,  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number 
of  infants. 

In  the  Congregationalist  of  February  19,  1858,  there  is  an 
*  Calvin’s  Letters  to  Servetus.  ^  Inst.  iv.  16.  31. 
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exhaustive  argument  showing  that  infant  perdition  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  the  orthodox  faith,  supposed  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  facile  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Dexter;  which,  besides 
Calvin,  reviews  Calvinism  in  general,  and  in  which  it  is  said, 
“The  capital  to  be  made  out  of  outraged  humanity,  if  the 
public  can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  orthodox  hold 
and  would  teach,  if  they  dared,  the  stale  slander  which  has 
so  many  times  been  alleged  against  them  [to  be  indignantly 
refuted],  that  hell  is  paved  with  infant  skulls,  is  such,  that  it 
is,  perhaps,  hoping  too  much  from  unsanctified  men,  to  hope 
that  they  will  ever  cease  from  that  charge,  in  the  face  of 
whatever  evidence  to  the  contrary,  since  they  may  always 
reasonably  expect  that  some  persons  will  read  their  slander 
who  will  never  sec  its  refutation.” 

If  the  author  of  these  words  were  now  here,  he  would  find 
them  verified  again  in  a  late  eulogy  of  Dr.  Holmes  by  a  Uni¬ 
tarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  declaring  that  the  deceased  left 
the  religion  of  his  father  because  he  could  not  endure  the  or- 
thodo-x  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  infants;  while  yet  an¬ 
other  Unitarian  clergyman  of  15oston,  in  his  attack  on  the 
“Pastoral  of  the  P^piscopal  Bishops,”  declares  that  “it  holds 
the  fiercest  doctrines  of  Calvin,  that  by  implication  the  Prayer- 
Book  teaches  infant  damnation,  and  that  the  House  of  Ih'sh- 
ops  declare  this  essential  to  be  believed”;  all  of  which  is  fur¬ 
ther  proof  that  there  be  some  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
title  of  great  thinkers  in  the  nineteenth  century,  whom,  though 
one  bray  them  in  a  logical  mortar  with  a  pestle,  yet  doth  not 
their  conceit  depart  from  them. 

V.  Another  misapprehension  of  Calvin  makes  the  com¬ 
parison  between  him  and  Luther  invidious  to  Calvin. 

It  is  true  that  Calvin  used  vigorous  language  in  confuting 
his  opponents,  sometimes  charging  them  with  madness,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  papal  church,  with  all  rejecters  of  the 
Bible.  But  Luther  used  language  equally  vigorous.  When 
the  Zwickau  prophets  came  to  him,  ridiculing  the  clinging  so. 
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closely  to  the  Bible,  claiming  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  have 
got  rid  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  if  now  the  liible  must  be 
Pope;  and  exclaiming,  “  It  is  by  the  Spirit  alone  that  we  can 
be  enlightened.  God  himself  speaks  within  us.  God  him¬ 
self  reveals  to  us  what  we  should  do,  and  what  we  should 
preach,” — a  doctrine,  by  the  way,  now  being  recovered  in 
certain  quarters,  and  identified  by  tlie  cry  against  the  Bible, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  dogma  of  biblical  doctrine,  not  in  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  not  even  in  the  words  of  Christ  himself, 
not  in  what  Christ  said,  nor  in  what  Christ  did,  but  the  Spirit 
within  man  as  the  person  of  Christ,  which  alone  constitutes 
the  Christian  life, — when  the  ^jrophets  of  Zwickau  came  to 
Luther  with  this  confession  of  their  creed,  Luther  replied: 
“Since  nothing  which  you  have  said  respecting  your  Spirit  is 
based  upon  Holy  Scripture,  I  slajjyour  Spirit  on  the  snout 
a  slap  which  this  illegitimate  Spirit  deserves  as  much  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  it  did  in  the  si.xteenth. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eucha¬ 
rist,  Luther’s  doctrine  in  his  final  statement  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  Calvin.  The  difference  is  largely  one 
of  method.  The  .system  of  Calvin  begins  with  God  and  thence 
descends  through  the  course  of  history,  or,  as  luas  been  said, 
“it  begins  at  the  top  and  comes  down”;  while  the  .system of 
Luther  begins  below  and  ascends  through  history  uj)  to  God. 
The  system  of  Calvin  takes  the  Scripture  as  the  supreme 
source  of  doctrine;  while  the  system  of  Luther,  taking  the 
Scripture  as  the  “norm,”  or  model  of  doctrine,  admits  the 
handing  down  ajjart  from  Scripture  of  a  [)ure  tradition  within 
the  church;  by  which  subsecpiently  the  door  was  open  for 
the  admission  of  errors  which,  doubtle.ss,  Luther  did  not  fore¬ 
see.  Through  this  door,  pantheism  found  acce.ss  to  Luther¬ 
anism  as  it  did  not  to  Calvinism.  Thus,  according  to  Krauth, 

“  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  only  have  risen 
in  a  land  which  had  received  the  ineffaceable  impression  of 
^  I)’Au])igiic’s  Hist.  Ref., \’ol.  iii.  pj).  46,  72,  73. 
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Lutheran  life  and  thought.  The  grandeur  of  the  wildest  per¬ 
versions  of  this  theology  and  the  ruins  of  its  most  unsparing 
destructiveness  were  only  possible  on  the  presupposition  of 
eras  of  gigantic  building.  The  ancient  Lutheran  theology, 
after  the  storm  of  war  had  swept  over  it,  stood  like  Tadmor 
in  the  wilderness.^ 

Now  it  is  natural  that  the  system  of  Luther,  being  accessi¬ 
ble  to  pantheism  as  the  system  of  Calvin  is  not, should  receive 
special  favor  from  the  Rev.  Aubrey  Moore,  author  of  one  of 
the  essays  in  “  Lux  Mundi”;  a  volume  which,  confessed  to  be 
the  “expression  of  a  common  mind”  by  its  authors,  main¬ 
tains  that  “  spirit  and  matter,  as  we  call  them,  are  now  known 
to  intermingle  and  blend,  and  fringe  off,  and  fade  into  each 
other,”  so  that  matter  is  visible  spirit,  and  spirit  is  invisible 
matter.  In  thus  denying  the  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  the  author  maintains  a  form  of  panthe¬ 
ism  whose  nature  is  only  partially  disguised  by  calling  it 
“higher  pantheism,”  or  “Christian  pantheism.”  In  reality  it 
assumes  that  the  Incarnation  is  but  an  evolution,  since  “the 
Incarnation  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  a  new  species 
into  the  world — a  Divine  man  transcending  past  humanity,  as 
humanity  transcended  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  and 
communicating  his  vital  energy  by  a  spiritual  process  to  sub¬ 
sequent  generations  of  men.”^  This  explains  the  position  of 
Mr.  Moore  when  he  .says  that  the  .system  of  Calvin  is  “awful 
and  immoral.”  In  support  of  this  statement,  he  quotes  J.S. 
Mill  as  saying,  “  I  will  call  no  being  good  who  is  not  what  I 
mean  when  I  apply  that  epithet  to  my  fellow-creatures.”  Mr. 
Moore  says,  that  these  words  of  Mill  are  “a  noble  assertion 
of  immutable  morality,”  against  a  religion  which  Mill  mis¬ 
took  for  Christianity ;  and  because  Mill  could  not  call  a  God 
good  who  should  permit  sin,  or,  having  permitted  sin,. should 
allow  a  vicarious  atonement  to  be  made  through  the  volun- 

•  Johnson’s  Cyc.,  art. "  Lutheran  Church.” 

*  Lux  Mundi,  p.  172 

VOL.  LI  11.  NO.  21 1.  2 
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tary  suffering  of  an  innocent  and  holy  being,  liut  when  Mill, 
to  escape  this  awful  conclusion,  finds  as  the  logical  result  of 
his  masterly  science,  as  he  does,  that  the  being  whom  he  calls 
God  is  not  omnipotent,  that  his  power  is  limited  in  various 
ways,  so  that  evil  and  sin  exist  because  God  cannot  help  it, 
thus  asserting  that  behind  the  divine  personality  there  are  im¬ 
personal  forces  of  evolution  which,  according  to  Mill’s  con¬ 
ception,  God  cannot  control;  and  when,  moreover,  it  appears 
that,  according  to  Mill’s  sensational  philosf)])hy,  “we  can 
never  reach  the  valid  conce[jtion  of  a  God,”^  then  we  perceive 
it  to  be  Mill’s  real  purpose  to  affirm  the  being  of  no  God  but 
that  of  a  pantheistic  evolution,  or  what  has  been  called  a  ma¬ 
terialistic  pantheism,  liut  this  conception  receives  no  favor 
from  the  Scrii)tures,  to  say  nothing  of  Luther  or  Calvin. 
Therefore  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  effect  any  readjust¬ 
ment  of  theology  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Mill,  or  any  other  scien¬ 
tists,  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  Word  of  (jod  more  agreeable 
to  them,  as  Mr.  Moore  and  his  associates  propose.  I'or  it 
does  not  appear  that  God’s  Holy  Word,  flowing  out  from  the 
eternal  throne  like  a  crystal  river,  can  be  made  more  pellucid 
or  life-giving  by  draining  into  it  the  sewage  of  any  scientific 
ink  factory.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  pantheism  which 
favors  such  a  proceeding  should  be  called  Christian.  As, 
when  the  Apostle  spoke  of  Satan  himself  as  transformetl  into 
an  angel  of  light,  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  giv'en  authority 
for  christening  the  arch-apostate  as  a  Christian  Satan;  so, by 
parity  of  reasoning,  no  authority  is  given  for  calling  panthe¬ 
ism  Christian,  whatev'er  its  hallucinations. 

VI.  A  sixth  misapprehension  is,  that  the  Christology  of 
to-day  as  represented  in  the  new  theology  is  the  result  of  ad¬ 
vanced  thought  unknown  to  Calvin. 

Though  there  are  varieties  of  c.xpression  in  respect  to  this 
christology,  they  may  be  reduced  to  two,  which  are  old  in 
their  origin.  According  to  the  first,  Christ  has  one  person, 

*  Morell’s  Hist.  Philos. 
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and  one  nature  in  which  the  divine  and  the  human  interpen¬ 
etrate  each  otlier,  so  that  the  predicates  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  are  intercliangeable.  In  the  abstract  the  divine  and 
the  human  may  be  spoken  of  as  separate,  but  in  tlie  concrete 
reality  they  form  one  “indissoluble  unity.”  The  inference 
easily  drawn  from  this  unity  is,  that  humanity  must  have  its 
ground  of  reality  in  the  very  essence  of  God;  else  how  were 
it  possible  for  the  divine  and  the  human  to  be  formed  into 
the  “indissoluble  unity”  of  the  person  of  Christ.^  These  no¬ 
tions  were  variously  expressed  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
others. 

According  to  the  other  view  referred  to, — the  Antiochian, 
of  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  the  teacher, — the  Christ 
while  on  earth  had  two  persons  and  two  natures,  “  abiding 
without  disturbance  each  in  its  own  i)urity  and  completeness 
in  a  relation  which  might  be  called  a  certain  fellowship,  but 
not  a  unity  of  essence.”^  The  person  of  the  man  Jesus  being 
distinct  from  Deity,  though  having  a  knowledge  transcending 
the  previous  capabilities  of  human  nature,  had  nevertheless 
no  particip.ation  in  the  divine  omniscience,  while  on  earth; 
thus  furnishing  the  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  the  ignorance 
of  Christ,  called  at  that  time  Agnoetism,  and  afterwards,  Ke- 
nosis.  The  man  Jesus,  however,  grew  in  wisdom  and  corre¬ 
sponding  virtue  during  all  his  earthly  trial,  for  which,  as  a 
reward,  he  was  at  his  ascension  into  glory  exalted  to  the  di¬ 
vine  immutability,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence,  i.  e.,  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  became  identical  with  the  divine  nat¬ 
ure,  so  that,  from  this  theory  also,  the  inference  is  drawn 
that  humanity  had  its  primal  reality  in  the  divine  substance. 
As  Theodore  held  that  this  deification  of  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  was  the  goal  to  be  reached  by  all  human  existence, 
his  theory  involved  through  evolution  the  pantheistic  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  identity  of  the  human  with  the  divine,  and  also  the 
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doctrine  of  universal  salvation  in  the  form  of  restoration 
throu<;h  this  process  of  evolution. 

This  doctrine  was  revived  by  Felix  of  Urgel,  in  Spain,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Adoptianism,  which  he  gave  to  Theodore’s 
deification  of  the  man  Jesus;  i.  e.,  the  adoption  of  the  human 
nature  into  the  divine  essence.  This  doctrine  was  refuted 
by  Alcuin  in  the  year  800,  when  Felix  professed  to  abandon 
it.  It  appeared  again  in  the  pantheism  of  Krigena,  who  held 
that  the  body  of  Christ,  being  omnipresent,  was  really  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  bread  of  the  I'lucharist.  This  doctrine  was  revived 
by  Andrew  Osiander,  who  affirmed  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
oneness  of  God  and  man;  which  Calvin  refutes  at  length  in 
the  “Institutes,”  a  doctrine  which,  according  to  Baur,  found 
its  scientific  expression  by  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel  in  the 
affirmation  that  the  divine  nature  is  the  truth  of  humanity, 
and  that  human  nature  is  the  reality  or  existence  form  of  the 
divine  nature,  since  Christ  as  Redeemer  is  the  perfect  creation 
of  human  nature. 

In  opposing  this  doctrine  as  held  by  Osiander,  Calvin  charges 
him  with  holding  a  doctrine  contrary  to  Scripture,  in  conceiv¬ 
ing  a  notion  similar  to  what  was  held  by  the  Manichees,  so 
that  he  wished  to  transfuse  the  divine  essence  into  men,  and 
so  asserts  that  Christ’s  essence  is  blended  with  ours,  and  so 
introduces  a  mixture  of  substances  by  which  God,  transfusing 
himself  into  us,  makes  us,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself.  Hold¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  that  Christ  had 
one  person  and  two  natures,  Calvin  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
Eucharist:  “As  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Christ’s 
body  is  finite,  according  to  the  invariable  condition  of  a  hu¬ 
man  body,  and  is  contained  in  heaven,  where  it  was  once  re¬ 
ceived,  till  it  shall  return  to  judgment,  so  we  esteem  it  utterly 
unlawful  to  bring  it  back  under  these  corruptible  elements, 
or  to  imagine  it  to  be  present  everywhere.  Nor  is  there  any 
need  of  this — since  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  gives  us  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  being  united  with  himself,  so  that  the  Spirit  is,  as  it 
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were,  the  channel  by  which  all  that  Christ  himself  is  and  has 
is  conveyed  to  us.”^ 

Schwenkfeld,  at  first  greatly  interested  in  the  Reformation, 
afterwards  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  deification  of  Christ, 
being  led  to  it  in  part  by  Luther’s  doctrine  respecting  the 
Eucharist,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  incarna¬ 
tion  was  a  measure  by  which  the  divine  nature  was  confounded 
with  human  nature.  In  short,  this  was  the  principle  vari¬ 
ously  expressed  according  to  which  the  opponents  of  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  formulated  their  attack, 
as  in  the  case  of  Schleiermacher,  Baur,  Rothe,  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  Kenotists. 

This  attack  upon  the  christology  of  Chalcedon  is  continued 
in  the  various  phases  of^he  new  theology  of  to-day.  It  affirms 
the  doctrine  of  Cyril  in  part,  accepts  the  doctrine  of  agnoe- 
tism  or  kenosis,  with  the  deification  of  Christ’s  humanity 
after  his  resurrection  in  what  is  called  Christ’s  “delocaliza¬ 
tion,”  and  asserts  that  the  chief  import  of  the  incarnation  lies 
in  the  organic  union  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  and 
that  Christ’s  divinity  is  in  nothing  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  his  perfect  humanity;  thus  refurnishing  the  ground  for  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  ancient  declaration,  that  humanity  is  co- 
eternal  and  consubstantial  with  the  nature  of  Deity. 

This  christology  is  maintained  sometimes  at  the  cost  of 
misrepresentation,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  a  mistrans¬ 
lation  of  a  passage  in  the  “  Incarnatione  Verbi  Dei”  of  Ath¬ 
anasius.  Athanasius,  speaking  of  the  exaltation  of  men 
through  faith  in  Christ,  says  that  “He  was  made  man  that 
we  might  be  made  goils.”  But  Mr.  T.  Herbert  Bindley,  of 
Oxford,  translates  the  passage,  “He  became  man  that  we 
might  be  made  God.”^  The  Greek  word  deoiroLdo)  does  not 
warrant  this  rendering,  for  it  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
artistic  sense  of  making  statues,  or  likenesses,  of  gods,  and  so 

^  Inst.  iv.  17.  12. 

2  De  Incarnatione  V'erbi  Dei,  54. 
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requires  the  plural-gods,  and  not  God.  In  this  sense  Atha¬ 
nasius  could  indicate  the  Christian  life  as  becoming  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  moral  likeness  of  the  divine  without  commit¬ 
ting  himself  in  any  manner  to  polytheism.  He  could  use  the 
notion  of  the  exaltation  of  men  so  as  to  be  called  heroes  and 
gods,  to  illustrate  the  higher  life  attained  by  men  through  the 
incarnation  by  faith  in  Christ.  In  the  Latin  version  published 
at  Strassburg  in  i  522,  and  in  another  Latin  version  published 
in  Paris  in  1627,  this  passage  is  translated  according  to  the 
Greek  text  of  Athanasius,  using  the  Latin  for  “gods”:  the 
former  being  “  ut  nos  efficeret  deos,”  and  the  latter  “  ut  nos 
dii  efficeremur.”  Yet  Mr.  Moore  quotes  this  passage  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ib’ndley’s  translation,  and  apparently  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  deriving  from  it  some  support  for  pantheism.  The 
passage  is  tran.slated  in  harmony  with  Bindley  in  the  version 
of  Athanasius  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Schaff  and 
Wace,  and  also  in  other  passages,  where  Athanasius,  with  the 
same  intention,  uses  the  Greek  Oeoi,  “gods,”  this  version  ren¬ 
ders  it  as  though  it  were  written  0eo9,  “  God  ” ;  with  the  apology 
for  this  mistranslation,  that  the  plural-gods  has  tlie  heathenish 
associations  of  polytheism;  and  so  they  change  the  plural  of 
Athanasius’  te.xt  to  the  singular,  and  thus  carry  the  passage 
into  tlie  heathenish  associations  of  pantheism;  aiuj  tliis,  when 
Athanasius  furnishes  no  reason  for  being  charged  with  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  either  form  of  heathenish  associations.  As 
Athanasius  guarded  himself  against  polytheism,  so  he  espe¬ 
cially  guarded  himself  against  i)antheism,  as,  in  reference  to 
the  Saviour’s  prayer  in  John  xvii.,  he  says,  “  the  Saviour  then 
saying  of  us,  ‘as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  too  may  be  one  in  us,’  does  not  signify  that  we  are  to 
have  identity  with  hirn.”^ 

Tile  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  soften  the  doctrine  of 
identity  in  this  christology  by  claiming  a  transcendence  of 
difference,  correspondence,  or  contrast.  It  is  said  that,  while 

^  Oratio  iii.  25. 
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there  is  a  real  identity  of  the  divine  with  the  human  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  by  which  he  is  in  organic  unity  with  the 
race;  there  is  a  transcendence  of  difference,  and  contrast  of 
such  infinite  and  eternal  proportions  that,  in  comparison  with 
it,  Christ’s  identity  with  man  is  a  small  matter.  Now,  this 
argument  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  identity  is  one  of 
quality,  while  the  transcendence  is  one  of  quantity.  If  the 
quality  is  pantheistic,  then  that  quality  cannot  be  changed 
or  minimized  by  any  increase  of  its  quantity.  The  quality  of 
an  ounce  of  silver  is  unchanged  by  placing  it  in  contrast  with 
a  transcendent  mass  of  the  same  metal.  If  the  bayou  that 
indents  the  shore  of  the  ocean  contains  salt  water  by  contact, 
its  identity  is  unchanged  by  the  transcendent  quantity  of  the 
comparatively  limitless  ocean  that  lies  in  contrast  with  the 
bayou. 

\'II.  The  seventh  misapprehension  of  Calvin  is,  that,  the 
New  Kngland  theology  is  a  mediating  theology  between  the 
doctrine  of  ('alvin  and  the  new  theology,  or  what  is  called  the 
theology  of  to-day,  and  that,  as  it  is  said,  it  furnishes  a  proper 
transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

Now,  though  the  New  hhigland  theology  is  styled  “con¬ 
sistent  Calvinism,”  its  general  purpose  is  not  to  contradict 
Calvin,  but  to  make  some  points  in  his  doctrine  clearer  to  the 
general  apprehension,  and  also  to  show  the  consistency  of 
Calvin’s  doctrine  by  delivering  it  from  some  wrong  interpre¬ 
tations  on  the  part  of  those  who  adopt  a  Calvinism  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  Calvin.  This  can  be  briefly  indicated  by  referring: — 

I.  I'irst,  to  the  doctrine  of  sin  according  to  the  New 
England  theology.  Here  the  distinction  is  made  between 
original  sin  and  actual  sin,  or  sin  as  the  known  transgression 
of  law  according  to  the  forensic  idea.  To  this  sin,  guilt  is 
properly  attached,  as  it  could  not  be  to  a  child  before  coming 
to  the  age  of  understanding,  although  the  child  is  a  sinner  by 
heredity,  and  must  be  saved  through  a  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  no  less  than  the  adult.  But  this  is  entirely  consistent 
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with  Calvin’s  doctrine,  while  it  relieves  his  doctrine  of  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  calling  an  infant  actually  guilty  be¬ 
fore  it  has  come  to  know  either  good  or  evil. 

2.  Secondly,  in  the  New  England  theology,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  certainty  and  necessity  admitted  by  Calvin,  is 
drawn  out  with  greater  clearness,  and  completeness  of  illus¬ 
tration.  In  this  connection  the  divine  decrees  are  also  set 
forth  according  to  Calvin,  but  more  impressively,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  more  elaborate  discussion  than  Calvin  had  room 
for  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  his  plan.  On  this  subject  the 
New  England  theology  rules  out  the  order  of  time,  and  keeps 
it  out,  in  the  declaration  that  God  no  more  decrees  from  all 
eternity  than  to  all  eternity. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  New  England  theology  is 
here  considered  according  to  its  great  master  and  faithful  in¬ 
terpreter,  Dr.  Park,  whose  profound  learning  and  brilliant 
powers  of  analysis  enabled  him  to  render  this  theology  with 
a  view  to  its  just  balance  of  parts  and  harmony  of  proportion. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  the  New  ICngland  theology  explains 
and  emphasizes  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  by  show¬ 
ing  that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  depravity  of  the  faculties 
themselves,  so  much  as  in  putting  to  a  wrong  use  faculties 
which  in  themselves  are  comparatively  good  and  efllcient.  It 
is  in  this  connection  affirmed  that  man  has  such  a  good  fac¬ 
ulty  of  will  that  he  can  repent,  and  that  depravity  is  here 
evinced  in  the  fact  that  w'hen  man  can  repent,  he  won’t  re¬ 
pent;  that  when  the  sinner  has  the  natural  ability  to  repent, 
such  is  his  moral  inability — improperly  so  called — which  con¬ 
sists  only  in  the  sinner’s  purposed  obstinacy,  that  he  will  not 
repent.  And  this  ability  to  repent  is  affirmed  by  every  in¬ 
stance  of  remorse  in  which  the  sinner’s  conscience  shudders 
under  the  awful  conviction,  that,  when  the  sinner  knew  that 
he  could  repent,  he  would  not  repent.  But  in  thus  affirming 
that  the  sinner  can  repent,  it  is  denied  that  the  sinner  can 
renew  his  own  heart;  thus  excluding  all  Pelagian  and  Armin- 
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ian  synergism,  as  that  there  are  two  efficient  agents  in  regen¬ 
eration,  since  this  is  alone  the  work  of  (?od  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  he  performs  according  to  his  good  pleasure  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  sinner’s  repentance,  and  ever  after  sustains 
the  penitent  in  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Thus,  since  regeneration  is  a  divine  act,  there  is  nothing  here 
asserted  contrary  to  regeneration  as  held  by  Calvin. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  general  atonement  as  held  in 
the  New  England  theology  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a 
departure  from  Calvin’s  doctrine  as  to  favor  pantheistic  uni- 
versalism  positively  proclaimed,  or  cautiously  implied;  or  the 
pantheistic  christology  which  affirms  the  universal  headship 
of  Christ,  according  to  Kelly  and  Murray,  and  which  is  as  cer¬ 
tainly  logically  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  salva¬ 
tion  now,  as  it  was  by  the  Antiochian  school,  however  it  may 
be  evaded  or  ignorantly  denied. 

Misapprehension  arises  here  from  not  taking  into  definite 
account  how  much  is  meant  by  General  Atonement.  A  clue 
to  its  meaning  is  found  in  the  distinction  which  the  New 
England  theology  makes  between  God’s  love  of  benevolence 
and  his  love  of  complacency.  In  his  love  of  benevolence,  de¬ 
siring  the  salvation  of  all  men,  God  makes  atonement  which 
is  sufficient  for  all.  To  this  sufficiency  all  agree,  even  those 
who  prefer  to  speak  of  the  atonement  as  limited.  This  is  the 
doctrine  both  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  and  of  Princeton,  that 
no  man  perishes  for  want  of  an  atonement,  because  what  is 
sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  one  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation 
of  all.  It  is  agreed  then  that  the  atonement  is  a  gracious 
provision  for  all,  and  so  ordained  through  God’s  love  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  But  the  effect  of  the  atonement  is  such  that  only 
those  who  accept  it  in  faith  become  the  objects  of  God’s  love 
of  com[)lacency.  They  only  enter  into  spiritual  communion 
with  God  through  Christ  by  having  God’s  love  of  compla¬ 
cency  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  Thus,  whatev^er  the  gen¬ 
eral  sufficiency  of  the  atonement,  the  actual  efficiency  of  the 
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atonement  is  limited  to  those  who  receive  it  in  faith.  And 
here  the  question  arises,  whether  it  is  more  philosophical  to 
define  a  doctrine  according  to  what  might  be  conceived  as  its 
possible  result,  or  according  to  its  actual  result.  Doubtless, 
all  but  Universalists  will  readily  admit,  that,  defined  by  its 
actual  results,  the  atonement  is  limited;  while,  defined  in  the 
light  of  God’s  love  of  benevolence,  the  atonement  is  general 
in  the  sense  of  being  sufficient  for  all.  liut  to  argue  from 
this  that  the  New  hmgland  theology  has  taken  a  step  in  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  towards  the  doctrine  of 
Universalism  in  any  form,  or  towards  the  so-called  Broad 
Church,  or  towards  any  form  of  what  is  called  the  recon¬ 
structed  theology  of  to-day,  is  absurd. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  New  ICngland  theology  furnishes 
no  warrant  for  the  call  now  made  to  go  back  to  Clement,  and 
learn  from  him  how  to  consider  Christianity  as  a  universal 
religion  by  receiving  into  it  elements  from  all  other  religions 
of  the  nations,  on  the  ground  that  their  great  teachers  were 
as  truly  projihets,  in  God’s  plan  of  educating  mankind,  as 
were  the  Jewish  prophets.  This  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
advantages  of  the  Jews  above  those  of  all  other  people  in 
having  committed  to  them  the  oracles  of  God,  as  declared  by 
St.  l*aul.^  In  this  light,  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  and,  as  com¬ 
ing  from  that  source,  is  to  be  preached  to  all  nations  for  their 
acceptance.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Clement  was  led  to  his 
position.  When  Christ  was  preached  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
prophets  rehearsed  concerning  him,  as  Christ  himself  re¬ 
hearsed  them  to  his  disciples,  it  was  natural  that  the  national 
pride  of  the  Greeks  should  be  offended,  and  that  they  should 
ask.  Have  we  then  no  prophets,  no  divine  teachers.^  As  Naa- 
man  thought  that  the  waters  of  Damascus  were  better  than 
all  the  waters  of  Israel,  so  there  were  those  among  the  Greeks 
who  thought  that  their  philosophers  and  wise  men  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  the  prophets  of  Judah.  Then  came,  through 
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Clement  and  others,  the  process  of  settling  this  difference  by 
the  compromise  of  endeavoring  to  combine  the  teachings  of 
pagan  philosophy  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
thus,  as  many  a  church  historian  has  stated  it,  there  was 
brought  into  what  was  assumed  to  be  Christian  doctrine  a 
pantheistic  incubus  of  corruption  lasting  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  with  many  of  its  corruptions  extending  in  some 
directions  to  the  present  hour. 

It  is  not  strange  that  they  would  like  to  repeat  this  com¬ 
promise  to-day  who  desire  to  go  back  to  Clement;  that  they 
also  advocate  this  policy  of  compromise  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  East,  so  as  to  confound  the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures 
with  the  Oriental  Christ  of  Mozoomdar,  according  to  which  it 
is  said,  as  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  that,  “To-day  no 
greater  obstacle  exists  to  the  success  of  foreign  missions  than 
the  unchristian  and  antagonistic  attitude  of  missionaries  to 
other  faiths  and  philosophies”;  as  though  a  missionary,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  an  ambassador  of  Christ  to  declare  his  whole 
counsel  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  word,  were  only  a 
member  of  a  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  (Christian  religion  and  pagan  philosophies  by  com¬ 
promise.  Those  who  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  cuts  the 
nerve  of  missions  would  find  that,  were  this  compromise  car¬ 
ried,  there  would  be  no  missions  in  existence  to  rerjuire  nerve, 
for  the  j)rocess  of  carrying  the  [jantheism  of  the  West  to  the 
pantheism  of  the  East  were  as  useless,  to  use  an  ICnglish  say¬ 
ing,  as  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  where  there  is  enough  of 
coals  already.  The  New  ICngland  theology  sanctions  such 
an  experiment  no  more  than  does  Calvin’s  doctrine. 

Not  back  to  Clement,  but  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  and 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  to  Christ  their  central 
thought;  not  the  Christ  of  the  pagan  Logos  of  Alexandria, 
but  the  Christ  promised  in  the  Garden,  the  Christ  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  the  typical  Christ  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  the 
David  of  the  Psalms,  the  Messiah  of  the  prophets,  the  Christ 
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incarnate  of  the  Gospels,  the  preached  Christ  of  the  Acts,  the 
doctrinal  Christ  of  the  Epistles,  the  Christ  with  his  church  tri¬ 
umphant  in  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  there  is  something  fixed 
so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  or  overturned,  however  the  heathen 
rage  against  the  King  whom  God  has  set  in  his  holy  hill;  and 
so,  because  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  forever  settled  in  heaven, 
there  is  no  prospect  that  a  biblical  theology  will  be  overturned 
on  earth  by  any  pantheistic  squall  of  wind  in  the  name  of  any 
advanced  thought,  either  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  DIVINE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF 
THE  BIBLE; 

OR, 

How  A  Layman  Thought  out  his  Evidences.^ 

BY  THE  HON.  JAMES  MONROE,  LL.  D. 

III. 

I  NOW  come  to  my  third  general  proposition,  which  is 
that  it  is  a  law  of  the  productions  of  the  human  intellect 
that  they  are  at  length  outgrown  by  the  thinking  portion  of 
mankind,  and  are  superseded  by  something  better.  Such 
productions  often  contain  much  truth  ;  but  the  deficiency  in 
them  which  after  a  time  makes  it  necessary  to  lay  them 
aside  is  either  that  they  do  not  contain  enough  truth,  lack¬ 
ing  especially  perhaps  the  truth  which  is  wanted,  or  that 
they  do  not  present  truth  in  a  symmetrical  way,  nor  in  its 
proper  relations;  or  that  they  contain  too  much  error  with 
the  truth,  not  discriminating  between  them,  or  that  their 
views  of  truth  are  limited,  partial,  one-sided,  the  writers  in¬ 
sisting  that  one  facet,  which  they  have  discovered,  is  all 
there  is  of  a  great  gem.  The  human  intellect  has  been  more 
successful  in  giving  to  the  world  single  truths  or  facts,  than 
in  trying  to  arrange  these  in  systems.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  system  produced  by  the  human  mind  whose  object  is 
conviction  and  enlightenment — whether  such  system  be  sci¬ 
entific,  ethical,  or  religious — must,  in  time,  fail  to  meet  the 
wants  of  men,  and  be  superseded.  I  say  every  system  whose 
object  is  conviction  and  enlightenment,  because  some  emi- 
^  Concluded  from  the  April  number. 
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nent  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  productions  in  the  fine  arts 
follow  a  different  law,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me,  in  this 
place,  to  lay  claim  to  any  disputed  territory  outside  of  the 
proper  field  of  our  inquiries.  No  system  orij^inating  in  the 
human  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  the  imagination,  can 
be  such  as  to  secure  the  full  Approval  of  succeeding  ages. 
This  proposition  is  a  legitimate  inference  from  one  already 
established.  If  it  be  admitted  that  every  effort  of  the  human 
intellect  is  a  natural  result  of  its  own  age,  and  that  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race,  is  pro¬ 
gressive,  it  follows  that  what  is  a  source  of  improvement  in 
one  age  will  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  another. 
The  most  original  man  is  finite,  and  no  finite  being  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  an  endlessly  progressing  soul — still  less 
the  wants  of  an  endlessly  progressing  race.  Nobody  but 
God  can  give  us  a  system,  especially  a  religious  system, 
which  the  human  mind  can  never  outgrow.  This  statement 
might  be  illustrated  by  many  facts. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  greatest  minds 
which  the  world  has  produced  is  Lord  liacon.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  well  be  given  him  for  calling  back  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mankind  to  the  Christian  law  that  no  philosophy  is 
of  any  worth  which  does  not  take  as  its  end  the  general 
welfare — the  good  of  humanity — that  all  else  is  “science 
falsely  so  called”; — that  “philosophy  and  vain  deceit” 
through  which  we  are  said  to  be  “spoiled.”  This  truth  has 
been  of  unspeakable  value,  and  is  imperishable,  liut  the 
claim  of  some  of  Bacon’s  friends  that  he  was  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  inductive  mode  of  reasoning,  is  no  longer  urged, 
anc^never  had  any  solid  foundation;  and  his  works,  in  many 
parts,  are  now  seen  to  abound  in  puerilities  which  no  public 
school  teacher  could  attempt  to  impart  to  his  pupils  as 
truth,  without  promptly  receiving  his  discharge.  Perhaps 
the  most  original  uninspired  man  that  ever  appeared  upon 
our  earth  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Whewell,  in  his  “  History 
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of  the  Inductive  Sciences,”  says  of  Newton’s  discovery  of  the 
Law  of  Gravitation,  “  It  is  indisputably  and  incomparably 
the  i^reatest  scientific  discovery  ever  made.”  And  yet  New¬ 
ton’s  own  estimate  of  this  achievement  well  illustrates  what 
I  have  said  of  the  incom[)lete  character  of  the  <jrandest  hu¬ 
man  production.  I  quote  Dr.  Whewell  once  more:  “It  is 
no  doubt  conceivable  that  future  di.scoveries  may  both  ex¬ 
tend  and  further  explain  Newton’s  doctrines;  may  make 
gravitation  a  case  of  some  wider  law,  and  may  disclose 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operates;  questions 
with  which  Newton  himself  struggled.”  Some  day,  the 
man  will  come  who  will  give  us  the  larger  generalization,  of 
which  Newton  felt  his  discovery  to  be  only  one  phenome¬ 
non.  Later  still,  some  genius  will  arise  who  will,  in  some 
measure,  e.xplain  the  manner  in  which  these  laws  operate. 
And  as  these  further  additions  are  m.ide  to  our  knovvdedge, 
the  work  of  Newton  will  be  more  and  more  superseded. 
Already  we  have  reached  a  point  where  no  text-book  in 
Astronomy  would  be  accepted  in  school  or  college  which 
should  give  us  no  more  complete  accoujit  of  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  than  tho.se  which  were  known  to  the  great  discoverer 
of  the  Law  of  Gravitation.  In  the  field  of  metaphysics, 
Locke  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  age.  But  I  apprehend 
that  his  views  are  now  generally  discredited  by  our  most 
thoughtful  writers  and  teachers.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know 
much  about  him,  but  not  to  believe  much  in  him.  In  my 
youth,  I  was  directed  to  Paley’s  “Natural  Theology,”  as  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  God.  Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  our  teachers  would 
advise  us  to  seek  for  a  deeper  response  from  the  needs  and 
intuitions  of  our  moral  nature.  I  half  regret  to  see  that 
even  my  old  friend  Bishop  Butler  is  falling  into  disesteem. 
I  fear  that  Butler’s  “Analogy”  is  less  and  less  used  as  a 
text-book.  They  contend  that  instead  of  merely  proving 
that  you  are  “the  same  living  agent”  when  your  leg  has 
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been  cut  off,  he  ought  to  prove  that  you  are  “  the  same  liv- 
ing  agent”  when  your  liead  has  been  cut  off.  Is  lie,  too,  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  wave  of  progress  }  It  looks  very 
much  like  it.  The  history  of  the  different  departments  of 
human  thought  has  been,  as  a  rule,  the  history  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  systems  which  human  ingenuity  has  devised,  each 
of  which  has  been  generally  accepted  in  its  day,  and  has 
then  fallen  into  disrepute  and  given  place  to  another,  which 
in  its  turn  has  flourished,  declined,  and  been  superseded. 
Taking  Astronomy  as  an  example,  we  find  the  system  of 
Hipparchus  superseded  by  that  of  Ptolemy — that  of  Ptole¬ 
my  by  that  of  the  Arabians — that  of  the  Arabians  by  that 
of  Copernicus — that  of  Copernicus  by  that  of  Newton — and 
that  of  Newton  lingering,  as  he  himself  anticipated,  to  be 
superseded  by  some  wider  law.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  thus 
outgrown  the  past }  Is  it  because  we  have  greater  souls  than 
those  of  Bacon  and  Newton  and  Locke  and  Paley  and  But¬ 
ler.^  Certainly  not;  but  because  we  began  building  upon 
the  edifice  of  science  and  philosophy  at  the  place  where 
their  labors  terminated,  and  it  would  be  strange  if,  by  this 
time,  we  had  not  a  higher  point  of  observation  than  theirs. 

This  law  applies,  in  its  full  force,  to  all  human  systems  of 
religion.  P2very  such  system,  together  with  its  votaries,  is, 
at  length,  left  behind  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  VVe 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Mohammedan  faith.  I  have 
already  given  that  faith  the  credit  of  having,  for  a  time, 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  world.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
mulged,  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  average  civilization  of 
mankind.  For  some  centuries  its  leaders  and  thinkers 
ranked  among  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  race.  But 
what  place  do  that  faith  and  its  votaries  occupy  now  One 
has  but  to  glance  at  the  Ottoman  ICmpire  and  its  dependen¬ 
cies,  at  Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  world,  to  discover  that  Mohammedanism  long 
ago  finished  whatever  of  useful  work  it  could  do,  and  is  now 
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outgrown  and  rejected  by  intelligent  humanity.  The  Sara¬ 
cen  kingdoms  attained  a  distinct  nationality  about  the  same 
time  with  several  of  the  modern  European  states.  Together 
with  them,  and  possessing  in  some  respects  superior  advan¬ 
tages,  especially  in  certain  departments  of  science,  they 
started  in  the  race  of  improvement.  Why  is  it  that,  long 
ago,  they  were  left  far  in  the  rear  t  Why  is  it  that  while 
the  civilization  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
is  in  the  very  prime  of  expanding  manhood,  that  of  Turkey 
and  other  countries  of  like  faith  is  falling  into  a  repulsive 
decay  ?  After  making  all  suitable  allowance  for  differences 
of  race,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fact  is  owing  mainly  to 
difference  in  religion.  There  is  not  room  in  the  Moham¬ 
medan  faith  for  the  human  soul  or  the  nation  to  grow.  As 
a  whole,  it  is  a  worn-out  system.  If  the  disciples  of  the 
prophet  would  now  advance  in  civilization,  they  must  re¬ 
nounce  their  religion.  If  they  would  cling  to  their  religion, 
they  must  be  content  to  remain  barbarians.  Within  a  cen¬ 
tury,  several  Sultans,  having  caught  something  of  the  spirit 
of  European  progress,  have  made  attempts  to  elevate  their 
people,  but  they  have  been  constantly  embarrassed  by  the 
tenacity  with  which-  the  Turks  have  clung  to  the  established 
usages  of  their  religion.  The  Koran  is  the  fountain  of  law 
as  well  as  of  religion.  The  Sultan  cannot  introduce  any  . re¬ 
forms  which  conllict  with  the  Koran,  or,  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  which  the  superstitions  of  the  people  regard 
as  conflicting  with  it.  The  Grand  Seignior  is  further  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  the  Ulemas,  wlio  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  kind  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  all  religious  (juestions  and  the  guardian  of  the  Koran, 
has  a  veto  upon  all  the  acts  of  the  imperial  ruler.  A  writer 
in  Chambers’  ICncyclopetlia  says:  “The  pr)wer  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  is  much  limited  by  the  Sheik  ul  Islam,  the  Chief  of  the 
Ulemas,  who  has  the  power  of  objecting  to  any  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  decrees,  and  frequently  possesses  more  authority  over 
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the  people  than  his  sovereign.”  In  the  face  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  most  of  the  Grand  Seigniors  have  been  too  indiffer¬ 
ent,  too  indolent,  or  too  timid  to  make  an  effort  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  civilization  of  their  subjects,  especially  when 
it  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  breaking  the  force  of  re¬ 
ligious  superstitions  which  are  the  ally  of  their  despotic 
power.  The  present  situation  of  Turkey  is  pitiful  enough. 
With  agriculture  fallen  into  decay;  with  industries  discour¬ 
aged;  with  property,  liberty,  and  life  among  her  people  in¬ 
secure;  with  a  system  of  taxation  dishonest  and  oppressive; 
with  a  prevalent  lack  of  patriotism;  with  only  a  nominal 
dependence  in  some  of  her  provinces;  with  just  enough  re¬ 
ligion  left  to  hate  and  to  assassinate  those  of  different  faith; 
with  the  great  powers  lying  in  wait  about  her,  expectant  of 
their  prey;  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  left  for  her  but 
a  speedy  and  disgraceful  end.  The  contempt  which  is  felt 
by  all  thinking  men  for  the  character  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
was  shown,  some  time  ago,  in  a  speech  delivered,  at  Chester, 
by  the  most  highly  revered  statesman  in  England,  and  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  whole  world,  in  which  he  declared  that  any 
pledge  made  by  the  Turkish  government  to  make  reparation 
for  wrongs  done  to  the  Armenians,  and  to  reform  the  brutal 
manners  of  murderous  officials,  would  be  worthless.  “The 
Porte,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  will  listen  to  the  word  must, 
but  the  word  ought  will  have  no  weight  with  it.”  Moham¬ 
med  rejected  the  only  teacher  who  ever  came  into  this  world 
that,  whether  mistaken  or  not,  offered  not  only  to  teach  men 
the  right  way,  but  to  give  them  his  personal  aid,  by  a  divine 
indwelling  Spirit,  in  walking  in  it.  And  now  it  has  come  to 
this:  that  the  most  enlightened  statesman  of  his  age  tells 
us  that  if  we  would  have  that  nation,  which  is  the  greatest 
surviving  representative  of  Mohammed’s  faith,  work  right¬ 
eousness,  and  do  justice,  we  must  threaten  it,  and  not  reason 
with  it — we  must  appeal  to  cowardice,  and  not  to  conscience 
— to  a  quality  which  exists,  and  not  to  one  which  is  dead. 
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The  history  of  Islamism  is,  in  the  feature  now  presented, 
the  history  of  Brahminism  and  Buddhism  and  of  all  other 
religious  institutions  of  human  origin.  The  authors  of  these 
systems  were  doubtless  among  the  ablest  and  most  active 
minds  of  the  darker  ages  when  they  flourished.  But  what 
man  whose  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  philosophy,  science,  and  literature  of  modern  civ¬ 
ilization,  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  such  a  religion  as  one 
of  these  }  Their  vitality  is  exhausted.  Their  votaries  have 
advanced  as  far  as  possible,  while  remaining  subject  to  their 
influence,  and,  if  they  would  make  further  progress,  must 
renounce  the  institutions  of  their  fathers. 

Recent  events  in  the  Orient  have  furnished  an  interesting 
commentary  upon  this  opinion.  The  world  was  taken  by 
surprise  to  see  how  speedily  Japan,  which  had  in  a  measure 
broken  off  from  old  traditions,  and  received  some  fresh  vi¬ 
tality  from  the  nations  of  the  West,  gained  victory  after  vic¬ 
tory  over  China,  a  country  immensely  her  superior  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  resources,  but  two -thirds  of  whose  people  are 
Buddhists,  and  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  old  usages. 
Further,  the  inability  of  China  to  make  any  real  progress 
while  in  bondage  to  her  present  superstitions,  has  been 
shown  in  that  cruel  massacre  of  Christian  missionaries  by 
one  of  her  secret  orders,  which  she  seemed  unable  to  arrest 
and  which  may  involve  her  in  serious  troubles  with  several 
great  powers. 

Thus  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  illustrating  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  every  human  system  is  eventually  outgrown  by 
the  thinking  portion  of  mankind — eventually  comes  to  sus¬ 
tain  such  a  relation  to  them  that  an  adherence  to  it  and 
further  intellectual  progress  are  incompatible. 

IV. 

My  fourth  proposition  is  that,  when  we  turn  from  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  other  productions  to  the  great  truths,  the 
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great  messages,  the  great  offers  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
we  search  in  vain  for  any  such  indications  of  an  earthly 
origin. 

Of  course  there  are  large  portions  of  the  Bible,  mostly  in 
the  Old  Testament,  which  are  either  local,  and  plainly  lim¬ 
ited  in  their  application,  or  temporary,  and  have  already 
ceased  to  be  obligatory,  or  ritual  and  symbolic,  pointing  to 
better  things  to  come,  and  have  now  been  fulfilled.  These 
are  not  properly  the  great  doctrines  of  religion,  but  rather 
the  means  by  which,  in  different  ages,  those  doctrines  were 
introduced,  expressed,  and  kept  alive  among  men.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  adapted  to  the  kind  and  de- 
gree  of  intellectual  development  belonging  to  their  time, 
and  that  they  should  pass  away  when  the  reason  for  their 
adoption  no  longer  existed.  This  view  of  these  institutions 
is  revealed  on  their  face,  and  is  often  expressed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  Bible  itself.  Hence,  while  it  may  be  true 
that  these  portions  of  the  Bible,  so  wisely  are  they  adapted 
to  their  end,  w'ere  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  of  human 
authorship,  yet  they  were  intended  to  be,  and  have  been, 
or  will  be,  outgrown  by  the  human  mind.  Historically  they 
are  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
proposition  which  I  am  to  defend. 

That  proposition  is,  that  what  properly  constitutes  the 
religion  of  the  Bible — its  great  doctrines,  its  great  features 
— affords  no  evidence  of  being  outgrown,  but  the  clearest 
evidence  of  being  adapted  to  man  in  all  his  generations. 
The  religion  of  the  Bible  has  now  been,  in  part,  before  the 
world  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  If,  during  that 
long  period,  many  errors  and  defects  have  not  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  it,  it  is  not  because  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny.  During  its  progress  it  has  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  every  form  of  civilization.  It  has  been  confronted 
with  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  Egypt,  the  astrologers  of 
Babylon,  the  philosophies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  strong- 
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ly  intrenched  paganism  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  of  North¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  occult  science  of  the  Saracens,  the  revival 
of  learning  in  all  its  different  departments,  the  genius  and 
wit  of  French  infidels,  and  the  restless  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
is  the  soul  of  modern  improvement.  It  is  itself,  beyond  any 
other  system,  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  thought.  It 
frankly  challenges  a  full  and  free  investigation  of  its  claims 
to  attention.  It  exhorts  its  own  adherents  to  examine  into 
the  grounds  of  their  belief,  and  to  be  able  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  inquiring  for  the  rea.sons  of  their  hope.  Its 
great  doctrines,  whether  true  or  not,  are  of  such  a  nature 
and  are  so  stated  that,  when  the  mind  apprehends  them,  the 
faculties  are  stimulated  and  provoked  to  inquiry.  It  has 
been  the  occasion,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  the  writing  of 
more  books  than  all  other  causes  together.  On  another  ac¬ 
count  the  religion  of  the  Bible  would  not  be  very  likely  to 
escape  scrutiny  in  such  a  world  as  this.  It  denounces  vice 
and  crime,  selfishness  and  oppression,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  and  warns  men  that  unless  these  are  repented  of  and 
put  away,  they  arc  forever  lost.  It  attacks  the  sins  of  gov¬ 
ernments  as  well  as  those  of  individuals,  and  threatens  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  those  nations  that  do  not  repent. 
It  enjoins  the  virtues  of  humility,  self-denial,  and  love  upon 
all  men,  as  essential  to  the  divine  favor.  We  need  not  turn 
to  history  to  feel  assured  that  such  doctrines  as  these  have 
awakened  opposition.  Owing  then  to  the  several  causes  I 
have  named,  wherever  the  Bible  has  been  introduced,  it  has 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  controversy.  All  that  the  gen¬ 
ius,  the  wit,  and  the  learning  of  its  opponents  could  do  to 
find  assailable  points  in  its  system  of  religion  has  been  done. 
How  has  that  system  withstood  this  fiery  ordeal  t  If  it  was 
merely  the  production  of  short-sighted  men,  it  is  surely  not 
unreasonable,  after  the  hot  contests  of  thirty-three  centur¬ 
ies,  to  begin  to  look  for  some  indications  of  its  perishable 
nature.  Human  thought  has,  for  many  ages,  been  taking 
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such  gigantic  strides  that  we  must,  by  this  time,  be  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  where  the  religion  of  the  Bible  will 
be  found  incompatible  with  further  progress.  Doubtless 
some  signs  of  such  a  result  are  beginning  to  appear.  If  we 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  religion  has  led  us  forth 
into  a  boundless  field  of  thought,  when  it  has  only  shut  us 
up  in  a  large  enclosure,  no  doubt  those  inquirers  who,  for 
more  than  three  thousand  years,  have  been  running  toward 
all  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  compass  in  search  of  truth, 
have  somewhere  come  in  sight  of  their  prison  walls.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  some  scientific  truths  have  been  found 
to  antagonize  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  religion,  and 
that  those  who  can  see  farthest  into  the  future  are  those  who 
feel  most  doubtful  about  its  permanency.  I  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction  from  any  intelligent  reader  of  history, 
that  no  human  system,  in  any  department  of  thought,  was 
ever  given  to  mankind  which  did  not  afford  some  indications 
of  decay  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  before  it  had  been  in 
the  world  a  sixth  part  as  long  as  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
lias  been.  How  has  that  religion  borne  the  strain  of  the 
ages  } 

One  of  the  profoundest  needs  of  the  soul  is  a  just  idea  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God.  Moses  professed  to  give 
us  such  an  idea  as  a  revelation  from  Jehovah  himself.  Some 
passages  embodying  his  conception  have  already  been 
quoted.  In  the  very  beginnings  of  human  speculation  he 
poured  that  wholesome  salt  into  the  fountains  of  thought. 
Has  that  salt  lost  its  savor  }  Has  anybody  produced  any¬ 
thing  better  than  his  outlines  of  that  awful  theme  Does 
any  one  seem  likely  to  give  us  anything  better.^  Is  his 
statement  outgrown  Are  there  any  indications  that  it  ever 
will  be  outgrown  ?  When  our  crude  and  froward  thoughts 
need  to  be  chastened  and  made  humble  and  sweet,  is  there 
even  now  any  better  thing  for  us  to  do  than  to  sit  at  the 
foot  of  that  mount  which  “quaked  greatly,”  and  upon  the 
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top  of  which,  amid  “  thunders  and  lightnings,”  God  spake 
unto  Moses  ?  Glance  a  moment  at  some  further  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  established  by  Moses.  The  human  soul  needs  decor¬ 
ous  and  reverent  and  fitting  words  in  which  it  can  pour  forth 
confession  and  prayer  and  thanksgiving  and  acclamations  of 
praise.  Have  you  heard  that  any  one  had  found  anything 
better  for  this  purpose  than  the  book  of  Psalms — those 
Psalms  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  inspiration  for  all  the  worship  of  the  civilized 
world  }  Are  they  outgrown  ?  Do  not  all  sore  and  penitent 
and  trustful  and  jubilant  hearts  still  turn  to  them  for  suita¬ 
ble  expressions  of  feeling.^  Are  the  prophets  outgrown.^ 
Has  any  unbeliever  written  a  book  which  imparts  a  finer 
tonic  to  the  moral  nature,  or  a  wholesomer  fear  of  God,  or 
a  grander  conception  of  the  Infinite  Majesty,  or  a  truer  re¬ 
gard  for  righteousness,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  than  the 
book  of  Isaiah.?  Are  there  any  writings  that  make  you 
think  more  humbly  of  yourself  at  first,  and  more  nobly  of 
yourself  in  the  end  than  these.? — more  humbly  when  you 
reflect  upon  what  you  are  when  aloof  from  God;  more  no¬ 
bly  when  you  consider  what  you  may  become  when  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  him  .? 

Is  the  teaching  of  Jesus  outgrown  .?  Has  any  unbeliever 
so  much  as  suggested  the  name  of  any  human  being  who 
could  take  his  place  in  the  needs  and  the  conscience  of  man.? 
I  have  already  referred  to  some  examples  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  which  I  need  not  repeat  here.  Are  there  any  in¬ 
dications  that  these  teachings  are  about  to  be  laid  aside.? 
Who  is  giving  us  anything  better.?  There  is  a  wide-spread 
feeling  among  men  that  they  have  wandered  away  from  God, 
their  Creator  and  P'ather,  and  that  they  need  to  be  restored 
to  the  divine  favor,  and  to  be  established  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  Many  often  resolve  to  attain  this, 
hut  such  are  their  weaknesses  and  temptations  that  they 
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constantly  fail.  The  good  which  they  would,  they  do  not; 
but  the  evil  which  they  would  not,  that  they  do.  Hence 
Jesus  announces  that  he  came  not  only  to  teach  men  the 
truth,  but  to  help  them  to  obey  it.  Now  this  is  a  question 
of  unspeakable  importance.  No  one  can  afford  to  trifle  with 
it.  Jesus  tells  the  truth  or  he  does  not.  If  he  tells  the 
truth,  no  one  can  afford  to  defer,  for  a  moment,  to  accept 
his  friendly  offer.  If  he  does  not,  the  whole  civilized  world 
should,  by  this  time,  have  been  sick  with  disappointment. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  needy  souls  would  have  come  to 
him  for  help  and  failed  to  receive  it.  Has  this  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  millions  of  honest  inquirers  }  And,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  has  the  age  outgrown  him,  and  is  it  now  ready  to  re¬ 
pudiate  him.?  Let  the  twenty  thousand  children  of  the 
church  who  assembled  in  Boston,  the  other  day,  that,  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  they  might  pour 
forth  their  thanksgivings  to  the  Redeemer  of  their  souls, 
answer  the  question.  There  certainly  never  was  a  time 
when  so  many  thousands  took  such  deep  hold  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  Christ  as  to-day.  Is  the  number  of  these  comfort¬ 
ing  experiences  to  be  diminished  in  the  future.?  Is  the  time 
to  come  when  man  will  cease  to  feel  his  need  of  help,  and 
cease  to  find  in  Jesus  the  friend  who  can  bestow  it  .?  Will 
men  ever  cease  to  say,  “Lord,  save  us;  we  perish  ”.?  Will 
those  who  feel  that  Christ  has  saved  them  ever  cease  to 
shout  praises  to  the  Lamb  who  was  slain  and  has  redeemed 
them  to  God  by  his  blood  “out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people  and  nation”.? 

No;  the  religion  of  the  Bible  affords  no  indications  of  de¬ 
cay.  Other  institutions,  though  springing  from  the  com¬ 
bined  wisdom  of  civilized  man,  have  speedily  passed  away. 
This  religion,  though  having  its  beginning,  both  in  the  time 
of  Moses  and  in  that  of  Christ,  among  humble  and  unlet¬ 
tered  people,  has  still  endured.  How  many  forms  of  civili¬ 
zation  liave  done  their  work  and  ceased  to  exist — how  many 
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religions  have  ruled  the  human  soul  for  a  time,  and  then 
been  banished  with  their  votaries  to  the  dark  corners  of  the 
earth — how  many  vast  political  empires  have  burst  into  be¬ 
ing,  adolescence,  manhood,  and  sunk  into  decline,  old  age, 
a  grave — how  many  great  cycles  of  time  have  been  absorbed 
like  flakes  of  snow  in  the  ocean  of  eternity,  since  Moses  led 
out  his  uncultivated  people  into  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
there  in  the  center  of  the  human  soul,  laid  the  foundations 
of  an  empire,  which,  after  a  hundred  generations  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  is  still  fresh  in  the  vigor  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  youth  !  And  this  empire,  as  the  “  Kingdom  of  God,” 
Jesus  has  made  eternal.  Never  were  the  race  so  generally 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  the  cross  of  Christ  as  their  hope  of 
ultimate  redemption  as  now ;  and  this  feeling  is  the  strong¬ 
est  in  those  nations  where  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual 
culture  is  combined  with  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible.  So  far  is  this  book  from  being  outgrown  by 
the  human  intellect,  that  the  most  cultivated  minds  are  those 
who  least  feel  as  if  its  wealth  is  exhausted.  Many  such  are 
ready  to  testify  that  they  are  only  beginning  to  comprehend 
its  sublime  character.  The  more  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
is  studied,  the  more  the  intellect  is  expanded;  and  the  more 
the  intellect  is  expanded,  the  more  that  religion  is  studied 
and  ap[)roved.  What  human  system  could  endure  a  test 
like  this.^  As  often  as  infidelity  has  rejoiced  when  some 
new  discovery  in  science  has  seemed  for  a  moment  to  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Bible,  so  often  has  a  little  further  investigation 
put  all  their  boasting  to  shame.  Like  the  visible  horizon, 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  keeps  retreating  and  expanding  and 
stretchin’g  out  before  the  advancing  soul  of  man.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  there  is  room  in  it  for  an  eternity  of  jjrogress. 
If  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  more  remarkable  than 
any  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  for  intellectual  activity, 
the  nineteenth  century  has  also  done  more  than  any  other 
fo  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  every  part  of  the 
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world.  If  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  been 
exhibited  the  noblest  results  of  modern  civilization,  in  those 
countries  also  the  Bible  is  most  universally  loved,  and  the 
most  wealth  and  time  have  been  expended  in  its  circulation. 
As  it  is  with  ages  and  nations,  so  has  it  been  with  individu¬ 
als.  In  modern  times  what  comprehensive  thinker  have  we 
had  like  15acon — what  metaphysician  like  Butler — what  phi¬ 
losopher  like  Locke — what  scientific  mind  like  Newton — what 
poet  like  Milton — what  universal  genius  like  Shakespeare.^ 
Yet  all  these  names  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  a  hum¬ 
ble  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  To  it  Bacon  confesses  himself  indebted  for  the  true 
method  of  philosophic  inquiry.  Butler  devoted  his  noble 
and  true  life  to  its  defense.  Locke  saw  in  it  the  prophecy 
of  that  freedom  in  whose  cause  he  suffered  i)overty  and  ban¬ 
ishment.  Into  Shakespeare’s  soul  it  was  admitted  with  the 
simple  and  confiding  reverence  of  a  child.  In  its  amazing 
conceptions,  Newton  saw  a  sublimcr  revelation  of  that  Be¬ 
ing  whose  footsteps  he  had  heard  in  the  Milky  Way.  It 
poured  into  the  heart  of  Milton  a  stern  but  holy  inspiration, 
and  touched  his  lips  with  a  coal  of  living  fire.  I  know 
Hume  did  not  love  the  gospel — nor  Voltaire — nor  Rousseau. 
But  Rousseau  was  a  crazed  social  reformer,  and  Voltaire  was 
an  embittered  wit  who  mistook  the  religion  of  France  for 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  Hume,  as  to  his  religious  feel¬ 
ings,  was  an  iceberg.  Neither  of  them  had  carefully  studied 
the  book  which  he  condemned,  but  Rousseau,  who  some¬ 
times  rose  from  a  perusal  of  its  pages  to  confess  his  error 
with  tears. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  following  results:  ICvery  hu¬ 
man  system  is  a  natural  result  of  tendencies  existing  in  its 
own  age.  The  religion  of  the  Ih'ble  is  a  natural  result  of 
tendencies  directly  opposed  to  all  the  tendencies  of  its  own 
age.  ICvery  human  system  is  eventually  outgrown  by  the 
thinking  portion  of  mankind.  The  religion  of  the  Bible 
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during  three  thousand  years  has  constantly  risen  in  estima¬ 
tion  in  a  way  that  affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  can 
nreer  be  outgrown.  We  have  thus  discovered  two  invaria¬ 
ble  marks  of  a  human  production,  both  of  which  are  want¬ 
ing  in  the  religion  of  the  llible.  What  remains  but  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  that  religion  is  not  of  human  origin.^  Two 
other  suppositions  are  possible.  One  of  these,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  is  puerile;  but  it  has  been  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  ever  since  the  Pharisees  ascribed  the  work  of  Jesus 
to  Peelzebub.  If  the  religion  of  the  Bible  did  not  come 
from  man,  it  may  have  come  from  God  or  it  may  have  come 
from  the  devil.  If  from  the  devil,  either  he  must  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  was  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  hjs 
kingdom,  or  he  must  have  desired  that  his  kingdom  shouM 
be  overthrown.  The  former  is  forbidden  by  the  testimony 
of  all  nations  to  his  sagacity,  the  latter  by  what  we  all  know 
of  his  character. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  the  conclusion  which  it  was  my 
object  to  impress  upon  your  minds — the  conclusion  that  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  has  a  divine  origin.  It  is  not  of  man; 
it  is  not  of  Satan;  it  is  of  God.  The  light  which  is  reflect¬ 
ed  from  the  pages  of  the  Bible  is  “the  light  which  never 
was  on  sea  or  land” — a  light  from  “above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

STUDIES  IN  CIIRISTOEOGY.i 

IIV  I'ROFKSSOR  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  D.  O. 

The  conception  which  Jesus  at  first  presents  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  says  Schultz,  is  an  eschatological  one.  It 
is  a  kingdom  in  which  the  idea  of  ethical  perfection  is  to  be 
realized  at  some  distant  future  time.  It  naturally  follows 
that  the  first  conception  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is  also  escha¬ 
tological,  that  is,  that  it  is  bestowed  upon  him  who  pro¬ 
claims  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  a  divine  and 
miraculous  aot.  Hut  this  is  not  the  distinctive  quality  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  which  consists  rather  in  its  ethical  element. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  itself  an  ethical  magnitude,  a  soci¬ 
ety  brought  into  existence  and  maintained  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  among  its  members  of  the  principle  of  love.  Such 
love  springs  up  in  consequence  of  the  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  to  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  he,  as  the  perfect 
revelation  of  God  to  men,  is  properly  honored  by  them  as 
God;  and  this  is  the  jjroper  foundation  of  their  belief  in  the 
deity  of  Christ.  “  ICven  when  upon  earth,  he  is  of  the  di¬ 
vine  species.  He  reveals  the  true  will  of  God  by  opening 
up  his  own  personalit)\  He  does  not  i)roclaim  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  conditions  of  entering  into  it  as  one  of  the 
scribes,  nor  with  theoretical  instruction,  but  .as  ‘one  having 
authority,’  and  he  sets  his  own  authority,  ‘Hut  I  say  unto 
you,’  over  against  tho.se  of  old  time  and  their  law.  He  is 
conscious  that  he  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  not  simply  in 
single  discourses  and  single  acts  done  in  the  di.scharge  of  his 
^  Continued  from  page  265  of  April  number. 
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calling,  but  in  his  entire  calling  as  such.  He  is  conscious 
of  identity  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  has  the  power  to 
forgive  sins.  He  is  greater  than  Solomon,  or  Jonah,  or  the 
sanctuary  of  the  ancient  covenant.  The  angels  are  his 
servants  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of  God.  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore  the  worth  of  the  life  proceeding  from  him  has  the  same 
relation  to  that  of  common  men  in  the  world  as  the  eternal 
and  divine  to  the  temporal  and  carnal.  In  this  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  calling  Jesus,  with  whatever  humility  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  about  himself  as  an  historical  personality, 
was  completely  certain  of  the  divine  dignity  of  his  person  in 
its  divinely  prescribed  task.  He  knows  that  he  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  as  the  goal  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
as  the  judge  and  lord  of  the  world,  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  heir  of  the  world.”  Such  is  the  line  of  argument  by 
which  Schultz  would  establish  the  deity  of  Christ  and  by 
which  he  necessarily  defines  at  the  same  time  what  he  un¬ 
derstands  by  that  deity.  He  soon  goes  on  to  say:  “But 
neither  in  this  fulfillment  of  his  vocation  nor  in  the  witness 
which  Jesus  gives  to  the  deity  of  the  Christ  is  there  any  oc¬ 
casion  given  for  conceiving  the  personality  of  Christ,  on  its 
phenomenal  side,  as  exalted  above  the  measure  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  life  of  a  man  upon  the  earth.  The  motives  which  fill 
Christ,  the  purposes  which  his  life  serves,  are  supernatural, 
are  the  divine  motives,  the  purposes  of  God  for  men  without 
distinction  in  their  earthly  and  natural  conditions.  But  the 
human  life  which  these  motives  and  purposes  fill,  can  quite 
as  well  be  a  human  life  in  its  nature  as  the  life  of  the  proph¬ 
ets  could  continue  a  human  life  even  in  the  moments  in 
which  they,  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  became  revelations  of 
God.”  Jesus  came  into  being  like  other  men.  He  did  not 
maintain  “in  his  genuine  statements  that  a  divine  substance 
or  even  a  preexistent  divine  personality  was  united  in  him 
with  his  human  personality.”  In  plain  English,  Christ  was 
simply  a  man  filled  with  the  divine  love. 
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Of  course,  any  one  can  make  such  statements,  and  it  is  in 
itself  of  little  importance  whether  he  does  or  does  not.  All 
that  Schultz  has  given  us  to  this  point  is  simply  Ritschlian- 
ism,  and  falls  under  the  same  criticism  with  that.  If  there 
is  any  importance  in  such  views  at  all,  it  lies  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  they  are  supported.  Turning,  then,  to  the 
arguments  by  which  Schultz  sustains  his  positions,  we  select 
his  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  a  good 
and  sufficient  example  of  them  all.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  Christ 
begins,  according  to  Schultz,  in  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  upon  whom  he  believes  God 
to  have  “conferred”  deity.  It  is  not  merely  power  which 
has  thus  been  conferred,  though  Paul  thinks  much  upon  that 
and  rejoices  in  it.  “  He  exults  in  the  glory  of  him  who  is 
‘God  over  all.’  He  prays  to  him  as  his  Lord,  and  comforts 
himself  that  in  his  own  weakness  the  power  of  Christ  is 
made  perfect.  .  .  .  Yet  the  true  significance  of  the  risen 
Lord  to  Paul  is  this,  that  from  him  there  stream  forth  into 
his  church  the  pure  and  perfect  motives  of  the  divine  life.” 
Hence,  “  the  spiritual  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  is  not  a 
preexistent  ideal  man,  but  the  glorified  one  whom  faith  rec¬ 
ognizes  as  a  member  of  the  spiritual  heavenly  world,  and 
whose  revelations  the  church  receives  from  heaven.”  Paul, 
however,  docs  not  understand  the  deity  of  Christ  in  any 
way  which  will  remove  or  weaken  the  distinction  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  Christ  from  the  person  of  God. 

But  there  is  more  in  Paul’s  view  of  the  deity  of  Christ, 
according  to  Schultz,  than  simply  this.  “  The  work  of  Christ 
in  which  Paul  believes,  demands  a  deity  of  Christ  which 
does  not  merely  proceed  from  this  work,  but  goes  before  it 
and  makes  it  possible.  The  ‘  flesh  ’  would  have  excited  sin 
in  Christ  as  well  as  in  other  men  ....  if  there  had  not 
been  more  in  him  than  in  the  creatures  of  this  world,  if  the 
‘flesh  of  sin’  had  been,  not  a  mere  imitation,  that  is,  a  form 
of  being  imparted  to  him  for  his  work,  but  the  appropriate 
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expression  of  his  essence,  if  the  motives  of  the  divine  life 
had  not  been  those  which  determined  his  personal  life.” 
“Paul,  therefore,  believes  in  a  deity  of  the  earthly  Christ. 

.  .  .  But  this  belief  is  not  the  result  of  theological  spec¬ 
ulation,  but  the  simple  expression  of  the  experience  of  that 
which  the  church  receives  from  Christ.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  in  Paul  that  he  conceived  of  two  na¬ 
tures  united  with  one  another  in  this  personality  of  Christ, 
or  two  substances,  or  a  personality  and  a  nature.  The  sim¬ 
ple  point  with  him  is  a  double  mode  of  conceiving  this  sin¬ 
gle  personality  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  eye  of  knowledge  sees 
an  earthly  personality  like  that  of  every  other  man.  The 
eye  of  faith  sees  the  divine  motives  and  forces,  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  whole  life  to  the  highest  divine  purpose,  and  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  the  earthly  existence  for  this  personality  is  one 
in  itself  inappropriate  (though  necessary  for  its  aims),  a 
transitory,  phenomenal  form,  that  the  glorious  and  domi¬ 
nant  position  as  the  goal  and  condition  of  the  world  is  the 
only  condition  which  corresponds  to  its  worth.  .  .  .  There 
is,  therefore,  not  a  divine  and  a  human  nature  in  Christ,  but 
a  human  personality  with  divine  contents,  with  divine  mo¬ 
tives  and  aims.  .  .  .  The  real  contents  of  the  faith  of  Paul 
in  the  deity  of  Christ  is  doubtless  exhausted  in  these  feat¬ 
ures.” 

Schultz  is,  however,  far  from  teaching  that  Paul  has  no¬ 
thing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  Christology.  But 
this  additional  matter,  over  and  above  the  “  real  contents  of 
his  faith,”  is  “only  an  auxiliary  conception,  a  lemma  (Jiilfs- 
begriffy  introduced  from  the  metaphysical  assump¬ 

tions  and  theological  culture  of  the  apostle  to  give  the  nec¬ 
essary  theological  consistency  to  his  belief  in  the  divine 
contents  of  this  personality.”  The  “lemma”  thus  intro¬ 
duced  is,  in  brief,  the  preexistence  of  Christ.  Schultz  ac¬ 
knowledges  in  the  clearest  terms  that  Paul  believes  in 
Christ’s  preexistence.  He  quotes  as  evidence  of  this  the 
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texts:  Gal.  iv.  4;  Rom.  viii.  3;  i  Cor.  viii.  6;  x.  4,  9;  2 
Cor.  viii.  9;  Col.  i.  10-16;  Phil.  ii.  6;  etc.  True,  Schultz 
sees  in  nearly  all  these  passages  evidences  that  the  precixist- 
ence  of  Christ  is  for  the  Apostle  nothing  but  the  ex{)ression 
of  the  fact  that  in  Christ  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  the 
eternal  divine  thought,  and  thus  the  “  goal  of  the  world,” 
etc.;  but  however  derived,  the  conception  that  Christ  really 
pree.xisted  is  undeniably  the  conception  of  Paul. 

We  may  well  pause  in  our  review  of  Schultz  with  this 
strange  result.  Paul  sees  a  divinity  in  even  the  earthly  form 
of  Christ,  which  makes  him  more  than  a  man.  He  himself 
says  that  this  divine  Christ  is  a  preexistent  being  come  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  liut  Schultz,  using  Ritschl’s 
suggestion,  calls  this  a  “  lemma,”  and  says  that  what  he 
meant  was  that  there  was  no  divinity  there  except  divine 
motives.  Again,  how  utterly  incompetent  to  explain  con¬ 
fessed  facts  the  Ritschlian  theory  exhibits  itself!  It  not 
only  fails  to  build  a  bridge  over  which  other  thinkers  may 
pass  to  the  affirmation  which  it  devoutly  desires  to  make, 
that  Christ  is  God,  but  when  that  bridge  is  furnished  ready 
built  by  the  Apostle,  it  is  prevented  by  its  theories  from 
[)assing  over,  or  suffering  others,  even  the  Apostle  himself, 
to  pass  over!  The  preexistence  of  Christ  would  have  no 
worth  for  us,  is  therefore  no  theological  truth,  and  tlierefore 
is  to  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  theological  truths! 

Thus  far  our  criticism  touches  Schultz  no  more  than  it 
does  Ritschl.  We  have  simply  seen  more  clearly  into 
Ritschl’s  meaning  by  the  fuller  presentation  of  the  theory 
we  have  gained  from  his  pupil.  Nor  should  we  gain  much 
by  a  more  extendeil  (juotation  from  Schultz’s  work.  The 
essential  features  of  his  scheme  are  all  before  us,  and  the 
main  fallacy  also.  This  is  the  entire  inde[)endence  of  scrip¬ 
tural  support  which  his  work  betrays.  The  teachings  of  I’aul 
upon  the  preexistence  of  (,Tirist  are  frankly  acknowledged, 
and  then  quietly  waved  aside.  They  are  all  ”  theory,”  taken 
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from  his  “  assumptions  and  theological  culture,”  helpful  to 
him,  as  he  thought,  in  rhyming  his  system  together,  but  of 
no  true  or  permanent  value.  The  authority  of  Paul  as  a  re¬ 
ligious  teacher  is,  in  other  words,  completely  denied.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  how,  upon  the  basis  of  the  main  Ritschlian 
assumptions,  a  scriptural  writer  could  have  any  authority,  in 
the  sense  in  which  Protestant  theology  uses  that  word. 
What  was  Paul,  after  all }  A  man  who  had  entered  the 
kingdom  by  adopting  the  law  of  love  as  the  law  of  his  life. 
What  did  he  know  more  than  others  }  Simply  what  followed 
from  this  fact.  He  could  see  what  Christ  was  in  his  histor¬ 
ical  personality,  could  recognize  the  character  of  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  life,  could  learn  from  him  that  God  was  love,  and 
could  rightly  estimate  the  unspeakable  worth  of  his  person¬ 
ality.  Hut  could  he  know  anything  about  the  preexistent 
nature  of  Christ  t  or  about  the  being  of  God  in  Trinity  ? 
No!  For  he  could,  at  best,  learn  these  things  only  from 
Christ,  and  Christ  did  not  know  them.  He  only  knew  relig¬ 
ious  truth,  and  these  things  are  not  religious  truths.  Christ 
had  only  a  human  consciousness,  and  differed  from  other 
men  only  as  having  in  a  perfect  degree  the  divine  motives. 
Indeed,  Paul  had  no  other  and  better  contact  with  Christ 
than  we  liavx'.  And  hence,  anything  which  he  may  get  from 
Christ  which  we  do  not  get  from  him,  is  ultimately  to  be  re¬ 
jected  as  his  own  unauthorized  addition. 

Tlie  writer  contents  himself,  for  the  present,  with  simply 
exhibiting  this  utter  and  irreconcilable  difference  between 
the  orthodox  church  and  Ritschlians.  Whichever  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  controversy  is  right,  the  church  or  the 
kitschlians,  it  is  evident  that  the  Ritschlian  theory  cannot 
be  obtained  from  the  Scriptures  by  the  processes  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  exegesis.  As  an  objection  to  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures,  as  that  has  been  drawn  out  in  the  early 
pa^^es  of  this  “  study,”  it  therefore  merits  no  farther  atten¬ 
tion. 

VOL.  Mil.  NO.  21 1.  4 
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But  it  is  at  this  point  that  Ritschlianism  has  attempted  to 
establish  itself  in  the  most  recent  important  defense  of  its 
views  of  the  nature  of  Christ.  This  is  that  made  by  Bey- 
schlag  in  his  “  Neutestamentliche  Theologie,”  1891,  now 
just  coming  out  in  parts  in  the  second  edition.  What  is  this 
new  form  of  the  attack,  which  is  now  to  be  made  with  the 
weapons  of  exegesis  and  upon  the  ground  of  Biblical  The¬ 
ology  We  have  complained  of  the  philosophical  failures 
of  Ritschlianism.  Can  what  seemed  to  be  the  plain  result 
of  our  study  of  the  New  Testament  stand  before  the  ques¬ 
tionings  of  this  learned  biblical  scholar  t  The  nature  of  our 
theme  from  this  point  on  will  require  greater  attention  to 
detail,  and  may  well  be  omitted  by  those  who  are  impatient 
of  this  kind  of  study.  Here,  however,  is  the  real  contest 
between  the  new  school  of  thought  and  the  old.  Here  the 
battle  will  be  decided,  however  it  may  seem  to  go  at  any 
other  point.  We  gird  up  our  loins,  then,  for  strenuous  dis¬ 
cussion,. 

IRysch lag’s  position  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  According  to  him,  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  was  a  purely  human  consciousness, 
and  he  was,  strictly  speaking,  simply  a  man.  The  only  dis¬ 
tinction  between  him  and  other  men  lay  in  his  perfect  moral 
harmony  with  God,  that  is,  in  his  sinlessness. 

The  task  is  easy,  as  IJeyschlag  thinks,  to  establish  these 
views  when  developing  the  theology  of  the  synoptists.  He 
discusses  the  name  “Son  of  God  ”  which  is  applied  to  Jesus, 
and  rightly  makes  the  central  thought  of  this  to  lie  in  his 
“  inward  conformity  and  likeness  to  God,”  in  his  “  unique 
personal  relation  to  God,”  which  was  the  proper  ground  of 
his  claim  of  Messiahship.  The  thought  that  he  might  be 
“  a  divine  person  proceeding  from  a  heavenly  preexistence 
into  an  earthly  life  ”  is  never  suggested  in  the  synoptists  and 
is,  indeed,  excluded  by  the  very  term  “Son  of  God.”  Psalm  cx. 

I  is  explained  by  him  as  showing  that  “not  physical  descent 
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makes  the  Messiah  a  Messiah, but  his  unique  spiritual  relation 
to  God.”  His  view  of  this  unique  spiritual  relation  he  does 
not  further  define  or  adjust  to  the  text  and  context  of  the 
psalm.  For  the  perfectly  human  character  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Jesus  he  cites  the  method  in  which  Jesus  includes 
himself  in  humanity  in  Matt.  iv.  4:  “Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,”  his  designation  of  God  as  his  Lord  in  the 
same  passage  (iv.  7),  and  his  acknowledgment  of  his  duty  to 
worship  him  (ver.  10).  The  prayers  which  Jesus  continually 
offered  seem  to  lieyschlag  especially  impossible  if  Christ 
was  God.  “  What  is  there  more  human  in  distinction  from 
the  divine  than  prayer.^  A  god  cannot  pray;  but  Jesus 
prays  regularly,  even  in  Gethsemane,  even  upon  the  cross.” 
Of  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  end  of  the  world  he  is  ig¬ 
norant  (.Mark  xiii.  32),  but  the  Father  knows,  who  is  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth  (^Matt.  xi.  25).  He  will  not  apply  even 
the  term  “good”  to  himself,  but  reserves  it  for  the  Father. 
God  is  the  unconditionally  good,  but  the  Son  of  man  must 
pass  through  trial  to  moral  perfection  (comp.  Heb.  v.  8). 
Yet  Jesus  is  sinless,  and  this  constitutes  his  unique  majesty, 
for  which  the  name  of  deity  (Gottheit)  is  not  too  high  a 
name.  The  earliest  church  was,  however,  content  to  desig¬ 
nate  this  peculiarity  of  Jesus  by  the  statement  that  he  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thereby  he  was  constituted 
the  personal  agent  to  introduce  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
made  the  mediator  between  men  and  God.  He  possesses 
perfect  knowledge  of  God  and  in  this  relation  he  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  men  (Matt.  xi.  27).  If  ex^erything  is  said  to  be  given 
to  him,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  also  given.  “Such  is  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  to  himself  according  to  the  synoptists. 
It  contains  no  trace  of  that  speculative  theology  with  which 
the  church  afterwards,  applying  Greek  conceptions  elaborated 
m  the  schools  to  the  biblical  forms  of  expression,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  explain  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  effected 
m  him.  Indeed,  it  contains  not  even  a  trace  of  that  idea  of 
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his  preexistence  which  Paul  and  John  brought  forward  and 
which  became  the  occasion  of  the  dev'^elopment  of  that  later 
theology.” 

These  arguments,  though  more  successful  than  what  Pey- 
schlag  has  later  to  offer,  will  convince  no  one  who  has  once 
familiarized  himself  with  the  web  of  New  Testament  thought 
upon  this  subject.  When  Jesus  replies  to  the  Tempter 
(Matt.  iv.  4,  etc.),  he  is  not  intending  specially  to  designate 
himself  as  a  man,  since  he  is  quoting  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  texts  of  universal  application;  yet  he  was  doubtless  a 
man.  When  he  acknowledges  God  as  his  P'ather  and  prays 
to  him,  it  is  certainly  significant  of  human  dependence,  but 
not  a  proof  that  he  felt  himself  a  mere  man.  If  prayer  be 
communion  of  spirits,  certainly  there  is  communion,  which 
may  be  designated  as  prayer,  between  the  divine  hypostases. 
As  Messiah,  he  was  necessarily  “sent”  and  “commis¬ 
sioned,”  and  he  therefore  “received  ”  all  things;  but  does  it 
follow  that  he  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  be  required 
in  the  recipient  of  divine  attributes  and  offices  }  None,  cer¬ 
tainly,  can  receive  almighty  power  but  one  who  is  by  nature 
qualified,  that  is,  who  is  already  almighty.  He  receives  the 
official  right  to  exercise  what  he  has  of  nature.  Such  con¬ 
siderations  as  these  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  common¬ 
places  of  Christian  thought.  They  have  received  no  ade¬ 
quate  consideration  in  Heyschlag’s  treatise. 

liut  Beyschlag  involves  himself  in.  difficulties  peculiar  to 
himself  as  he  proceeds,  and  these  are  principally  connected 
with  the  Gospel  of  John.  It  is  a  decided  merit  of  his  work, 
as  already  remarked,  that  he  maintains  the  perfect  harmony 
between  the  picture  of  Jesus  given  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and 
that  given  in  the  synoptics;  but  he  does  this  by  lowering 
the  fourth  Gospel  to  the  interpretation  which  he  has  already 
put  upon  the  synoptics  instead  of  raising  the  interpretation 
of  the  synoptics  to  agree  with  the  unsophisticated  and  ob¬ 
jective  interpretation  of  the  fourth.  There  is  little  to  ob- 
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ject  to  in  his  treatment  of  the  simpler  elements  of  the  case, 
of  Jesus  as  the  messenger  of  God,  as  the  Son  of  man,  and 
Son  of  God.  Most  of  what  he  says  of  the  human  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  would  be  readily  admitted 
by  every  candid  exegete,  for  Jesus  was  a  man.  The  real 
difficulties  begin  when  he  touches  the  representations  of  this 
Gospel  as  to  the  preexistence  of  Jesus.^ 

Beyschlag  begins  this  portion  of  his  discussion  with  a 
general  critical  and  psychological  explanation  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  implying  precixistence,  such  as  vi.  62;  viii.  58;  xvii. 
4,  5,  24.  He  suggests  as  the  explanatory  key  the  following 
idea:  “In  the  circles  to  which  Jesus  historically  belongs  the 
thought  of  prec.xistence  was  nothing  new  or  specially  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Logos.  Every  holy  and  divine  thing  which 
appeared  upon  earth,  or  was  expected  here,  was  referred  to 
a  heavenly  archetype  in  which  it  preexisted  before  its  earth¬ 
ly  appearance.”  Thus  the  tabernacle  (Heb.  viii.  5),  the  city 

*  It  is  not  specially  necessary  tr)  notice  his  critical  position  that  “what¬ 
ever  in  the  fourth  Gospel  should  not  aj^ree  with  those  elements  of  the 
view  of  Jesus  common  to  both  the  syno[)tists  and  John  must  be  referred 
to  the  individuality  of  the  writer  of  the  (jospel,  whose  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  may  have  modified  his  recollection  of  the  words  of  Jesus,”  since 
this  plays  but  little  actual  part  in  his  discussion.  It  is,  however,  well  to 
notice  in  i)assing  that  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  historical  critics  who 
give  such  weight,  in  the  decision  of  historical  (piestioiis  as  to  authorship, 
date,  etc.,  tf)  the  ideas  of  an  historical  <locument  that,  if  those  ideas  cross 
the  track  of  the  critics’  {-revious  conclusions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
taught  at  a  given  j<<jint,  they  immediately  conclude  that  the  existence  of 
such  ideas  proves  interi>olation,  modification,  later  f)rigin,  or  what  not, 
indefieridently  of  any  manuscript  or  f)ther  evidence.  Legitimate  and  in¬ 
dispensable  as  this  method  may  be  in  certain  cases,  in  the  [jresent  case 
>t  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  direct  begging  of  the  ([uestion  at  issue. 
The  ideas  of  the  fourth  evangelist  are  not  to  be  sejjarated  from  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  discourses  (d  Jesus.  Jtdin  is  not  a  reporter  in  one  class  of 
passages  and  an  independent  fihilosopher  in  another.  .Such  historical 
niethocls,  or  rather,  such  abuse  <>f  a  rnetho*!  which  is  a  very  delicate  in- 
Struineiit  (»f  investigation,  and  at  best  re<iuires  the  mrtst  careful  and  con- 
Krvative  han<lling,  and  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  relied  upon  without 
*ome  confirmatory  evidence,  is  the  death  of  objective  and  reliable  his¬ 
torical  results. 
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of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  iv.  26;  Rev.  xxi.  10),  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Matt.  xxv.  34),  are  all  represented  as  preexisting. 
Upon  this  idea  Jesus  himself  as  well  as  his  disciples  seized 
to  express  the  great  thought  that  he  was  the  appearance  in 
time  of  an  eternal  reality.  His  consciousness  rose  to  this 
lofty  elevation  in  moments  of  enthusiasm;  it  did  not  form 
the  original  and  constant  basis  of  his  conception  of  himself. 
Otherwise  his  whole  testimony  as  to  himself  must  have  as¬ 
sumed  a  different  form,  and  the  utter  silence  of  the  synop- 
tists  and  of  the  original  apostles  upon  this  topic  would  have 
been  broken. 

This  argument  considered  as  a  piece  of  reasoning  pos- 
se.sses  some  intere.st.  It  is,  in  brief,  that  Jesus,  in  order  to 
express  one  idea,  gave  utterance  to  another — confounding 
the  eternal  purpose  of  God  with  the  preexistence  of  a  per¬ 
sonality.  This  is  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  a  mental  infirmity  of 
whicli  lie  gives  no  trace  elsewhere,  and  which  no  refinements 
about  the  mental  habits  of  the  times  can  relieve  of  inherent 
absurdity.  Rut  his  main  proofs  are  insufficient,  (juestions 
of  inherent  improbability  aside.  The  use  made  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  from  silence  is  inconclusive.  The  fourth  Gospel 
differs  from  the  others  in  many  respects,  and  it  might  well 
differ  in  the  character  of  its  teachings  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  Some  ^  have  suggested  that  its  discourses  belong  to 
the  later  portion  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  represent  a  more 
matured,  or  a  more  confidential,  style  of  instruction  than  the 
earlier  and  less  private  teaching  of  the  synoptics.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  this  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  emphasis 
should  be  laid  in  the  fourth  Gospel  upon  the  [)rec*.xistence 
of  Christ,  though  this  was  scarcely  hinted  at  in  the  synop- 
tists.  Hut  even  the  intimation,  that  the  pree.xistence  is  un* 
mentioned  in  the  synoptists  is  scarcely  tenable  in  view  of 
Mark  x.  45  and  .Matt.  .xx.  28,  which  at  least  suggest  preeix- 
istence.  Still  less  successful,  if  that  is  possible,  is  the  argu- 
^  As  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  X’ol.  ii.  p,  7. 
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merit  from  the  historical  situation.  The  evidence  that  there 
was  such  a  tendency  as  Beyschlag  presupposes  to  ascribe 
some  sort  of  preexistence  to  everything  holy][and  divine 
which  might  appear  upon  the  earthly  stage,  is  by'no  means 
sufficient.  Hebrews  viii.  5  does  not  teach  or  imply  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  the  tabernacle  in  heaven.  It  simply*says:  “See 
that  thou  make  all  things  after  the  pattern  (tvtto?)  that  was 
shewed  thee  in  the  mount.”  The  “Jerusalem  that  is  above” 
in  Gal.  iv.  26  is  no  archetype  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  but, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  common  enough  to  all  languages  and 
all  ages,  the  word  Jerusalem  is  transferred  to  designate  heav¬ 
en,  or  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  the  church,  the  true  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  soul.  This  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  passage,  and  any  farther  reference  to  rabbinic  modes  of 
representing  a  heavenly  archetype,  even  if  they  were  indubi¬ 
table,  is  excluded  from  this  passage  by  the  audience  and  the 
aim  of  the  writer.  He  was  speaking  to  common  minds  and 
made  use  of  the  figures  of  speech  intelligible  to  every  un¬ 
derstanding.  It  is  a  token  of  diseased  learning  when  un¬ 
necessary  and  obscure  information  is  lugged  in  to  explain 
the  perfectly  simple  and  common-place.  In  the  same  way 
Rev.  xxi.  10  is  a  highly  poetic  discu.ssion  of  a  vision,  and 
neither  teaches  nor  implies  that  any  Jerusalem  existed  in  the 
heavens  as  the  eternal  counterpart  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem. 
Still  less  pertinent  is  Matt.  xxv.  34,  in  which  “the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world”  simply 
means  that  the  bles'sed  estate  into  which  they  were  now  to 
be  received  had  been  in  God’s  eternal  purposes  from  the 
first.  Does  Beyschlag  intend  to  imply  that  the  word  king¬ 
dom  implies  a  capital  city,  a  palace,  a  throne  room,  arsenals 
and  armies,  docks  and  navies.^  It  is  a  spiritual  condition, 
nothing  material;  an  abstract,  not  a  concrete  thing.  We 
must  therefore  ])ronounce  this  proof  of  a  settled  mode  of 
thought  in  New  Testament  circles,  whereby’  preexistence 
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was  regularly  asserted  of  things  upon  earth  which  possessed 
a  specially  lofty  nature,  unsuccessful. 

We  have  paused  the  longer  upon  this  last  argument  of 
Beyschlag’s  because  it  is  one  of  which  the  Ritschlians  make 
a  good  deal.  In  fact  it  seems  to  furnish  a  way  for  them  to 
do  what  they  must  do  without  fail,  unless  they  are  to  see 
their  whole  theory  of  the  person  of  Christ  fall  to  pieces, 
viz.,  explain  away  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  preexistence 
of  Christ.  Retain  this  fact,  and  the  impossibility  of  Christ’s 
being  a  mere  man  with  “divine  contents”  is  so  evident  that 
no  credence  will  be  given  farther  to  the  Ritschlian  theory. 
Beyschlag  is  vigorously  supported  in  his  account  of  the  his¬ 
torical  situation  in  this  respect  by  Marnack.  In  the  first  of 
these  Christological  Studies^  some  notice  was  taken  of  Har- 
nack’s  treatment  of  the  matter  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
“  Dogmengcschichte.”  In  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
in  a  Bcigabe  at  the  close  of  the  first  v'olume,  Harnack 
makes  a  new  and  elaborate  effort  to  sustain  the  position  in 
which  he  unites  with  Beyschlag.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
has  presented  the  case  with  all  the  force  of  which  it  is  ca¬ 
pable,  and  has  brought  to  the  proof  ev^ery  available  piece  of 
evidence.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  he  has  failed,  and  his  failure  is  sufficient  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  attempt  can  never  succeed.  The  same  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Scriptures  are  quoted  which  Beyschlag  has 
vainly  attempted  to  employ;  and  Marnack  brings  forward 
nothing  more  from  that  quarter.  The  extravagant  e.xpres- 
sions  which  he  cites  about  Moses  and  the  patriarchs  from 
late  Jewish  writers  prove  nothing;  nor  does  Psalm  cxxxix. 
15,  16:  “My  frame  was  not  hidden  from  thee  when  I  was 
made  in  secret  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  earth,”  etc.,  eidd  anything  e.xcept  weakness  to  a  cause 
which  is  obliged  to  bolster  itself  up  by  so  inappropriate  a 
citation.  The  passage  is  a  mere  expression  of  the  all-em- 

^  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  iS()2,  p.  244  ff. 
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bracing  knowledge  of  God.  Nor  do  the  passages  quoted 
from  Hermas,  and  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement, 
prove  anything.  You  have  here  figurative,  dark  expressions 
as  to  the  church  being  older  than  the  world,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harnack  himself,  may  have  only  the  meaning  of  the 
high  “validity”  of  the  idea,  that  is,  its  importance  in  the 
mind  of  God,^ — as  to  its  being  created  before  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  etc.  But  in  the  New  Testament  you  have  plain 
declarations  that  Christ  preexisted  as  an  active  creative  be¬ 
ing,  with  no  admixture  of  the  invalid  thinking  and  allegori¬ 
cal  character  of  these  writings.  The  difference  of  the  plane 
upon  which  the  Scriptures  move,  the  elevation  of  their 
thinking  and  the  difference  of  their  motive,  ought  to  make 
more  impression  upon  the  historians  of  the  school  of  Ritschl 
than  they  do.  But  if  there  is  anything  which  lieyschlag 
and  Harnack  can  quote  for  their  theory  it  is  the  Platonic 
conception  of  “ideas.”  Yet  even  here  we  have  to  do,  not 
with  preexistent  entities,  if  Lotze  is  to  be  followed,  but  with 
eternally  valid  concepts.  Says  Lotze:  “  Nothing  more  did 
Plato  intend  to  teach  than  .  .  .  the  validity  of  truths, 
.  .  .  the  eternal,  unchangeable  significance  of  the  ideas, 
which  are  always  what  they  are.  .  .  .  But  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  had  no  expression  for  this  thought  of  validity  which 
should  not  also  imply  real  existence.”^  Harnack,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lotze,  has  misunderstood  Plato,  and  has  elevated  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech  into  modes  of  thought  and  metaphysical 
propositions,  has  raised  vague  and  transient  speculations  to 
the  dignity  of  representatives  of  a  permanent  philosophical 
tendency,  and  has  perverted  the  simple  expressions  of  un- 
philosophical  and  plain  Scriptures  by  the  supposition  that 
they  contain  references  to  writers  and  tendencies  which  are 
not  needed  as  the  explanation  of  their  simple  and  obvious 
teaching  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ.  Renewed  and  care- 

^  See  the  alx^ve-cited  .Study,  p.  245,  note. 

2  Logik,  1874,  p.  501. 
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ful  study  of  this  discussion  only  leaves  us  surprised  at  its 
existence  and  almost  ready  to  exclaim  with  Dr.  James  Den¬ 
ney,  “It  is  simply  trifling  with  a  word  to  set  aside  all  this 
[the  New  Testament  witness  to  the  preexistence  of  Christ] 
as  insignificant  and  unauthoritative  because  the  Jews,  for¬ 
sooth,  believed  that  the  tables  of  the  law  existed  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  the  creation  of  the  world.” — But  enough 
for  this ! 

To  return  to  Beyschlag,  justice  to  him  requires  that  we 
remark  that  he  notices  the  “  traditional  objection  ”  that  the 
style  of  argument  which  he  has  followed  leads  to  an  ideal 
preexistence,  while  the  preexistence  taught  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  is  a  real  one.  He  replies  that  this  is  an  objection 
of  little  importance;  that  it  not  only  supposes  a  literalness 
in  the  reproduction  of  Jesus’  words  by  the  fourth  evangelist 
which  we  have  no  right  to  assume,  but  also  introduces  a 
modern  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  which  was 
foreign  to  ancient  thought;  that  biblical  antiquity  gives  just 
so  much,  and  no  more,  reality  to  its  heavenly  archetypes  of 
earthly  things  as  Plato  gives  to  his  “  ideas”  ;  and  that  they 
may  be  conceived  as  having  more  existence  than  the  earthly 
counterparts  and  yet  remain  from  first  to  last  ideal.  After 
the  discussion  which  we  have  given  of  Harnack’s  arguments, 
no  additional  reply  is  needed  to  these  arguments  of  Bey¬ 
schlag. 

But  Jieyschlag  does  not  rest  his  argument  here.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  chiefly  exegetical,  and  we  must  therefore  follow 
him  in  his  discussion  of  the  individual  expressions  of  the 
New  Testament  as  to  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  if  we  will 
pursue  to  its  end  the  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  two 
natures  which  we  are  considering.  We  turn,  therefore,  to 
what  he  has  to  say  about  the  expressions  “sent  from  God,’ 

“  came  from  God,”  “saw,”  “heard,”  “  learned  ”  with  God, 
etc.  The  discussion  is  marred  by  some  trivialities,  as  when 
he  says  that  John  iii.  13  and  vi.  62,  if  they  teach  Christs 
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prec'xistence  at  all,  teach  that  the  “Son  of  man  ”  preexisted, 
viz.,  the  historical  Christ  rather  than  the  Logos.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  he  admits  in  single  instances  too  much 
for  his  plea,  and  that  the  multitude  of  utterances  with  which 
the  fourth  Gospel  is  filled,  overwhelm  his  argumentation  and 
convert  it  into  a  refutation  of  itself.  Thus  when  he  says  of 
the  passage,  “  llefore  Abraham  was,  I  am,”  that  it  signifies, 
“Abraham  is  only  a  temporal  phenomenon,  I  am  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  eternal  in  time,”  this  is  true,  but  not  favora¬ 
ble  to  his  position.  His  answer  to  the  argument  from  xvii. 

5  is  that  God  loved  Jesus  from  all  eternity,  that  this  love  is 
the  “  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,” — an  exegesis  which  does  not  explain  the  text,  but  only 
explains  it  away.  If  he  had  the  glory,  he  enjoyed  the  love; 
and  if  he  enjoyed  the  love,  he  existed. 

To  note,  so  far  as  the  limits  which  must  be  set  to  every 
practicable  discussion  will  permit,  Beyschlag’s  individual  ar¬ 
guments, — he  says  that  the  word  “sent”  has  no  relation  to 
preexistence  because  John  the  ]iai)tist  uses  it  of  himself 
(i.  33,  comp.  i.  6),  and  certainly  he  did  not  preexist. 

If  the  phrase  “into  the  world”  which  is  appended  to 
"sent”  is  quoted  against  him,  Heyschlag  cites:  “As  thou 
didst  send  me  into  the  world,  even  so  send  I  them  into  the 
world”  (xvii.  i8j,  which  he  declares  j)uts  tlie  two  sendings 
entirely  upon  a  level  and  renders  it  necessary  to  inter{)ret 
the  sending  of  Jesus  by  that  of  his  disci[)les.  The  ])hrase 
"to  be  of  (jod  ”  rests,  to  be  sure,  upon  the  basis  of  tlie  fig¬ 
ure  of  origin,  but  it  means  nothing  more  than  to  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  God,  as  viii.  47  and  xvii.  14  show.  The  phrase 
"from  heaven”  does  not  designate  the  place  of  his  eternal 
abode,  but  it  denotes  “the  kingdom  of  eternal  blessings, 
God’s  personal  sphere  of  life,  from  which  Jesus  is  derived 
[alls  dcr  cr  stanimc)" — which,  by  the  way,  serves  better  to 
refute  Heyschlag  than  to  support  him,  and  he  denies  ex¬ 
pressly  that  the  remarkable  passage  by  which  Jesus  puts 
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upon  a  level  liis  departure  from  the  world  and  his  entrance 
into  it  (xvi.  28)  “demands  or  even  permits  any  other”  in¬ 
terpretation  than  that  he  has  just  given.  “So  certainly,” 
he  says,  “as  leaving  the  world  and  going  to  the  Father  is 
only  a  figurative  expression  for  the  glorification  of  Jesus  at¬ 
tained  through  death,  ...  so  certainly  is  the  preceding 
.  .  .  spoken  not  of  a  real  departure  from  heaven  and  ex¬ 
change  of  the  Father’s  house  for  an  earthly  abode.”  We  do 
not  understand  what  idea  of  death  and  immortality  and 
heaven  may  underlie  this  curious  assertion;  but  we  venture 
to  say  that  all  who  hold  the  ordinary  Christian  view  of  these 
things  will  be  inclined  to  reply,  “  Exactly  so  !  And  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  former  phrase  is  indisputably  literal,  that 
the  latter  must  be  taken  literally  also.” 

Still  harder  does  l^eyschlag  struggle  against  the  evident 
intent  and  implications  of  the  passages  which  describe  the 
derivation  of  Jesus’  knowledge  of  divine  tilings  from  his 
preexistent  state.  He  confesses  that  when  one  reads  in  vi. 
46,  “  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father  save  he  which 
is  from  God,  he  hath  seen  the  J'ather”;  one  is  much  in¬ 
clined  to  add  in  thought,  “  when  he  was  with  the  I'athcr.” 
Similar  implications  are  contained  in  iii.  31,  32.  Fut  upon 
the  basis  of  iii.  34  Heyschlag  declares  that  the  liaptist’s 
thought  was  that  Jesus  was  anointed  with  the  S[)irit  without 
measure,  and  gained  his  knowledge  of  divine  tilings  thus, 
not  from  a  preexistent  condition.  He  cites  iii.  ii:  “We 
speak  that  which  we  do  know,”  and  ex[)lain.s  the  “  we  ”  as 
including  the  Baptist  with  Jesus,  against  tlie  best  commen¬ 
tators  and  against  the  context,  and  then  argues  that  as  John 
did  not  get  his  knowledge  from  preexistent  relations,  neither 
did  Jesus.  Fortunately  in  this  section  Jieyschlag  sums  up 
the  strength  of  his  argument  in  what  he  calls  a  “cogent” 
{azeingejid)  pro(jf  from  three  [larticular  [lassages.  Gf  these 
the  first  is  viii.  38:  “I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  seen 
with  my  Father,  and  ye  also  do  the  things  which  ye  have 
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heard  with  your  Father.”  The  argument  is  contained  in  a 
nutshell.  “  Evidently  he  here  sets  his  own  vision  of  the 
truth  with  God  and  their  hearing  from  the  devil  over  against 
each  other  as  formally  homogeneous."  I  venture  to  say  that 
this  interpretation  never  occurred  to  any  one  before.  The 
second  is  xv.  i  5:  “All  things  that  I  have  heard  from  my  Fa¬ 
ther  1  have  made  known  unto  you,”  in  respect  to  which  he 
argues  that,  since  what  he  gave  to  his  disciples  was  truth 
pertaining  to  salvation  and  not  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe,  what  he  received  from  the  Father  cannot  have  been 
the  same  mysteries,  which  a  preexistent  Logos  would  have 
certainly  received.  Therefore  he  was  not  preexistent.  Thus 
while  one  word — “heard” — can  be  emptied  of  all  its  mean¬ 
ing,  another — “all” — must  be  pressed  with  the  utmost  ex¬ 
actness  !  The  last  of  these  remarkable  proofs  is  derived  from 
iii.  13:  “No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  but  he  which 
descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven.”  This  states  a  “threefold  relation  to  heaven,”  and 
hence  is  figurative,  and  states  nothing  about  that  relation  at 
all!  We  need  only  say,  once  admit  the  idea  of  the  preex¬ 
istence  of  Christ,  and  the  usual  explanation  becomes  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  Beyschlag’s.  Deny  it,  and,  of  course, 
some  way  must  he  found  of  undermining  the  influence  of 
such  passages  as  these;  but  the  “cogent”  proof  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  yet! 

The  method  which  lieyschlag  employs  comes,  if  possible, 
more  clearly  into  view  when  we  follow  his  dealings  with  the 
christology  of  Paul.  He  starts  out  with  Paul’s  doctrine  of 
Adam,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  discussed  principally  as  a 
means  of  bringing  out  certain  positions  as  to  Christ,  whom 
Paul  repre.sents  as  the  second  Adam.  He  is  the  spiritual 
and  heavenly  man,  the  archetypal,  ideal  man.  “The  apos¬ 
tle  here  giv'es  us,”  says  lieyschlag,  “a  more  perfect  and  more 
satisfactory  christology  than  that  which  the  later  church  set 
up  in  its  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  by  the  application  of 
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Greek  scholastic  conceptions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  is 
well  known,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  never  succeeds 
in  forming  a  single,  living  personality  of  the  two  natures, 
but  they  remain  foreign  to  one  another,  antagonistic  in  their 
qualities  and  mutually  destructive,  always  upon  the  point  of 
separating  into  two  persons.  The  apostle,  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  sets  forth  Christ  as  the  archetypal  man,  that  is,  as 
the  perfect  image  of  God  among  men,  does  not  bring  the 
human  and  divine  into  association  with  one  another,  but 
conceives  them  in  one  another,  God  living  in  Christ  and 
Christ  in  God.  [Have  no  such  words  ever  been  heard  from 
defenders  of  the  Chalcedon  christology.-*]  Indeed,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  ideal  man  cannot  be  formed  without  the  perfect 
indwelling  of  God  in  the  same;  for,  since  God  has  formed 
the  heart  of  man  as  such  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  man 
fulfills  his  destiny  only  in  communion  with  God,  the  ideal 
man  is  he  who  stands  in  perfect  communion  with  God,  in 
whom  ‘the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwells,’ — the  ideal  man, 
and  therefore  the  God-man.”  And,  hence,  when  Heyschlag 
considers  Paul’s  utterances  in  respect  to  the  exalted  Christ, 
he  finds  here  also,  in  the  ideal  man,  the  second  Adam,  the 
completion  of  all  that  was  meant  to  be  and  to  be  revealed 
in  man.  So  much  he  sets  down  as  established  in  respect  to 
the  christology  of  Paul. 

But  the  question  immediately  arises.  How  can  certain 
other  expressions  of  the  apostle  be  made  to  rhyme  with  this 
conception.^  And,  particularly,  how  can  the  expressions  he 
employs  as  to  the  preexistence  of  Christ.?  We  must  con¬ 
cede  to  Beyschlag,  and  desire  here  to  do  it  expressly  and 
emphatically,  that  he  presents  all  the  important  passages 
upon  this  head  with  great  clearness  and  candor.  After 
quoting  especially  Col.  i.  13  ff.;  Phil.  ii.  4  ff.,  he  notes  that 
these  “  highly  remarkable  and  enigmatical  declarations  of 
preexistence,”  ‘‘quite  surprising”  as  they  are,  do  not  belong 
merely  to  the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment,  but  are  found 
in  both  the  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  xv.  47;  2  Cor. 
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viii.  9).  Furthermore,  “  the  apostle  never  properly  proves, 
or  formally  teaches  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  but  presup¬ 
poses  it,  even  in  the  oldest  epistles,  as  something  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  to  his  readers  and  disputed  by  no  one.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  been  an  idea  which  was  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  strange  to  the  pre-Pauline  Christian  of  the  type  of 
the  original  apostles,  for  example,  as  we  find  him  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  reader  of  the  Hlpistle  to  the  Romans.”  This  last 
docs  not  seem  to  help  Beyschlag’s  case  especially,  but  he 
gives  it  a  turn  favorable  to  him  when  he  adds,  as  he  does 
immediately,  “which,  however,  on  the  other  side,  seemed  to 
him  to  add  so  little  in  principle  to  the  simple  christology  of 
the  .synoptics  that  it  was  quite  natural  that  there  should  fail 
to  be  a  single  trace  of  it  in  those  Gospels,  or  in  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  book  of  Acts,  the  Papistic  of  James,  and  the 
First  of  Peter.”  The  question  is  therefore  next  discussed 
how  the  apostle  comes  to  this  idea.  It  is  not  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  preexistence  of  holy  things  in  heavenly 
archetypes  [note  the  disagreement  with  Harnack  and 
Schultz],  nor  from  any  knowledge  of  the  expressions  used 
by  our  Lord  in  the  discourses  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  It 
comes  rather  from  the  Old  Testament.  “  The  tendency  to 
distinguish  God  as  he  is  in  himself,  in  his  unapproachable 
secret  essence,  from  his  revelation  in  the  world,  is  found 
with  constantly  increasing  strength  in  the  whole  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  leads  to  various  forms  of  the  idea  of  an  interme¬ 
diate  being  between  God  and  the  world.”  Hut  it  does  not 
derive,  in  Heyschlag’s  eyes,  any  evidence  of  its  truth  from 
this  fact !  After  some  account  of  these  “various  forms,” 
Beyschlag  goes  on  to  say:  “  We  shall  meet  this  application 
of  the  Logos-thcologoinnenon  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  all 
the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  later  apostolic  period  which  we 
are  still  to  consider;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  Paul  was 
the  first  to  make  it.  It  could  easily  occur  to  a  speculatively 
disposed  Christian.  Whoever  was,  on  the  one  hand,  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  idea  of  a  hypostatic  self-revelation  of  God,  and 
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on  the  other,  lielcl  it  as  a  matter  of  common  faith  tliat  in 
Jesus  the  revelation  of  God  had  appeared,  would  find  it 
<juite  unavoidable  to  recognize  in  Jesus  that  preexistent  prin- 
ciple  of  rev^elation,  and  consequently  to  conceive  Jesus  as  ex-, 
isting  in  eternity,  and  to  make  him  the  medium  of  the  crea-^ 
tion  of  the  world.  .  .  .  This  is  the  permanent  value  of  this* 
speculative  cliristology  of  the  apostolic  period,  that  it  refers 
the  temporal  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  to  an  eternal 
ground,  recognizes  Jesus  as  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  the 
absolute  sense,  and  emphasizes  the  idea  of  God  in  creation 
and  redemption,  liut  we  may  not  deceive  ourselves!  We 
have  to  do  here  with  a  piece  of  apostolic  theology,  .  .  . 
which,  with  all  its  profundity  and  religious  truth,  is — like  all 
theology — under  human  and  temporal  limitations,  and  so  re¬ 
mains  imperfect.  This  imperfection  consists  in  the  fact  that 
.  .  .  the  distinction  is  overlooked  between  an  idea  and  a 
person  as  such,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  idea  is  itself 
conceived  as  a  person,  and  so  an  eternally  existing  person  is 
supposed  before  the  natal  beginning  of  the  real  historical 
person.”  We  have  here,  again,  the  frankness  of  Schultz, 
with  the  rejection  of  apostolic  auhority  which  belongs  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Ritschlian  school. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  Beyschlag  further  in  his 
discussion  of  Paul,  since  we  now  have  all  his  important  ideas. 
His  Scripture  proof,  which  is  minutely  carried  out,  would  be 
found  to  suffer  under  all  the  errors  of  method  and  to  display 
all  the  perverseness  of  result  which  we  have  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  Gospels.  Nor  is  any¬ 
thing  substantial  added  by  the  treatment  of  the  l-4)istle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  later  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
method  of  the  Ritschlian  hermeneutics  is  now  clear.  First, 
the  Chalcedon  cliristology,  with  its  doctrine  of  the  two  na¬ 
tures,  is  “  impossible.”  Then,  what  is  said  of  the  human 
nature,  consciousness,  and  limitations  of  the  Saviour  is 
sharply  sundered  from  what  pertains  to  his  pree.xistent  divin¬ 
ity,  and  made  the  determinative  element  of  the  cliristology, 
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which  is  thus  made  a  christology  of  pure  humanity.  Then, 
what  remains  is  partly  explained  away  as  not  meaning  what 
it  seems  to  mean  to  the  unsophisticated  reader,  and  partly 
exposed  as  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  make  a  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  person  of  Christ.  This  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Napoleonic  tactics  to  exegesis,  to  divide  the  en¬ 
emy  and  beat  him  in  detail.  At  bottom  it  rests  upon  the 
idea  that  the  christology  of  the  church  is  unthinkable,  and 
hence  it  is  a  fundamental  pctitio  principii ;  and  it  evades 
the  force  of  what  it  is  compelled  to  confess  is  Paul’s  true 
meaning,  by  ascribing  to  him  an  incapacity  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal  which  the  splendid  intellect¬ 
ual  qualities  of  his  great  epistles  render  inconceivable.  One 
is  almost  inclined  to  wonder  if  this  is  seriously  meant.  The 
apostle  is  reduced  to  a  mental  rank  below  that  of  Athana¬ 
sius  and  Leo,  who  certainly  distinctly  held  the  doctrine  which 
Paul  is  said  not  to  have  held,  and  yet  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  constantly  uttering! 

The  sum  total  of  this  excursion  into  liey.schlag’s  lucubra¬ 
tions  will  be  to  convince  the  reader  that  when  one  accepts 
the  authorit}’  of  Paul  and  other  New  Testament  teachers  in 
the  sense  in  which  evangelical  theology  accepts  it,  and  when 
one  seeks  objectively  and  with  simplicity  to  arrive  at  the 
jnecise  meaning  of  these  writers  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
it  and  then  of  endeavcjring  to  umlerstand  it,  the  jireexist- 
ence  of  ('hrist,  the  two  natures,  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  neither  altogether  human  nor 
altogether  superhuman,  are  the  necessary  facts  with  which 
he  will  come  out,  and  which  he  must  seek  to  embrace  in  any 
satisfactory  and  permanent  christology. 

We  judge,  therefore,  that  the  modern  attack  upon  the  re¬ 
sult  of  biblical  study  as  set  forth  above,  both  in  the  excget- 
ical  and  dogmatical  aspect  of  that  attack,  is  a  failure;  and 
we  return,  next,  to  the  consideration  of  our  theme  at  the 
point  where  this  excursus  began. 

VOL.  LIII.  NO.  211'. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

ORIGEN  AND  THE  RETURN  TO  GREEK  THE¬ 
OLOGY. 

HY  THE  REV.  JAMES.  W.  FALCONER. 

A  P'AVORITE  advice  given  of  late  to  younger  students  has 
been  that  they  should  consult  the  wise  theologians  of 
the  East  before  completing  their  system.  The  Western  au¬ 
thors  have  been  worked  out,  it  is  said,  and  new  treasures 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  works  of  Alexandria  and  Cjesarea. 
The  age  of  Nicaea  is  recommended  as  a  fit  period  for  study, 
while  the  Greek  exegetes  are  extolled  as  the  best  interpret¬ 
ers  of  the  New  Testament  language. 

This  cry,  “  Back  to  Greek  theology,”  renders  timely  a 
study  of  Origen,  who  maybe  regarded  as  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  figure  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  early  church. 

Such  a  study  may  well  be  prefaced  by  a  glance  at  the 
state  of  contemporary  spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  The 
spiritual  tendency  of  the  time  was  well  marked,  and  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  highest  circles  of  society.  Emperors 
were  the  patrons  of  religion.  New  faiths  were  admitted 
into  the  state  on  equal  terms  with  the  old  worship.  There 
were  almost  as  many  gods  as  men,  and  the  feasts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  were  far  up  in  the  hundreds.  Deification  became  a 
frequent,  although  in  some  cases  a  doubtful,  honor  ;  as 
when  Caracalla  murdered  his  brother  and  then  deified  him, 
adding  the  words,  “  He  may  be  a  god  as  long  as  he  is  dead.” 

If  the  existence  of  so  many  gods  militated  against  the 
growing  belief  in  monotheism,  it  was  met  by  some  such  ex¬ 
planation  as  that  of  Neoplatonic  allegory,  by  which  these 
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various  religions,  with  their  absurd  traditions  and  immorali¬ 
ties,  were  compacted  into  a  conglomerate.  The  age  was 
also  gradually  coming  to  a  consciousness  of  sin.  A  desire 
for  purity  was  being  evolved.  The  most  coveted  of  ap¬ 
pellations  were  plus  and  sanctus.  “  Between  Cicero  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  world  had  passed  from  credulity  to  de¬ 
votion.”  All  this  found  expression  in  the  Mysteries,  which 
about  this  time  begin  to  absorb  a  great  share  of  attention. 
The  old  philosophy  had  failed  ;  and  since  men  could  not 
find  God  by  means  of  the  reason,  they  turned  for  help  to 
the  wildest  forms  of  Eastern  worship.  They  sought  light 
from  initiation.  Thus  we  find  Septimius  Severus,  as  soon 
as  his  great  victory  is  over,  hastening  to  be  admitted  into 
the  mysteries  of  Serapis.  The  most  enlightened  spirits  of 
the  age  freely  patronized  the.se  rites.  In  these  mysteries 
the  secrets  of  the  world  were  said  to  be  revealed.  Future 
life,  sin,  expiation,  redemption,  spiritualism,  were  matters 
for  instruction.  Reville  calls  it,  “Theology  in  action.”  Men 
could  see  and  take  part  in  it.  But,  in  spite  of  all  its  zeal, 
the  age  was  shallow  and  without  conviction.  It  was  too 
tolerant  to  have  much  faith.  It  was  weak  in  effort.  Of  Al¬ 
exander  Severus  it  is  said,  “  He  could  think,  he  could  love, 
but  he  could  not  will.”  In  his  tolerance  he  admitted  Christ 
among  the  catalogue  of  saints,  while  his  mother  sent  for 
Origen  to  receive  instruction  on  Christianity ;  yet  it  was  a 
reign  that  would  never  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  sense  for 
the  truth  of  the  soul.  Thus  the  religious  activity  was 
strongly  marked ;  but  religion  was  a  fad  rather  than  a  con¬ 
viction.^ 

The  other  characteristic  of  the  time  was  its  scientific  zeal. 
There  was  a  greed  for  gain  ;  only  it  was  the  gain  of  mental 
culture.  No  subject  was  foreign  to  its  schools.  Plato  was 
being  revived  in  the  form  of  Neoplatonism,  and  Stoicism 
had  its  full  share  of  followers.  The  contemporary  world  in 
*Cf.  Reville,  La  Religion  i  Rome  sous  les  Sdv^res. 
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intellectual  thinj^s  was  eclectic.  All  systems  were  laid  under 
oblij^ation.  The  account  given  by  Clement  of  Ale.xandria 
of  his  teachers  is  very  suggestive  as  an  example  of  this. 
He  mentions  as  his  instructors,  The  Ionian,  one  from  Oelo- 
Syria,  another  from  Palestine,  one  from  Assyria,  another 
from  I'^gypt,  and  Pantienus  in  Alexandria. 

ICach  of  these  tendencies  reappears  in  the  church.  The 
religious  .syncretism  knocked  at  the  door  of  Christianity, 
and  in  many  places  gained  admission.  In  Gnosticism  we  see 
the  fusion  of  hkastern  mystery  and  Christian  teaching.  Spir¬ 
itualism,  theosophy,  magic,  crop  up  again.  I'aith  is  merest 
speculation  or  gnosis.  The  wave  of  intellectualism  also 
surged  into  the  church  ;  but  it  came  as  the  false  philosophy 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  result  of  this  brief  survey  may  be  thus  stated  :  the 
contemporary  world  was  expecting  a  message  from  God 
which  should  also  be  in  accord  with-  the  best  results  of 
scholarship  and  thouglit.  Gnosticism  had  attempted  this 
task,  but  had  failed.  It  failed  because  it  lacked  the  es.sen- 
tial  element  of  faith.  Therefore  it  was  left  to  the  Christian 
church  to  work  out  this  jjioblem.  By  its  faith  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  Saviour  it  was  able  to  unite  the.se  div'ergent  elements. 
The  church  was  the  only  school  that  had  not  been  worked 
out.  Christianity  was  vigorous,  and  active  with  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  a  new  life.  It  was  just  becoming  conscious  of  its 
own  expansiveness.  It  was  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of 
Ids  chamber,  and  rejoiced  .as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  r.ace.  In 
no  place  does  this  activity  of  churchmen  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  thought  and  religion  appear  more  conspicu- 
ou.sly  than  in  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria.  Not 
that  the  Egyptian  capital  had ‘a  monopoly  of  such  work, 
for  we  find  evidences  of  a  kindred  energy  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  church  e.g.,  Cappadocia,  with  its  Bishop  Al- 
*  Cf.  Hariiack,  Doginengescliichte  i.  549. 
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exancler;  Edessa,  with  its  widely-reputed  Bardesanes;  Pal¬ 
estine,  with  its  critic  Julius  Africanus  ;  Rome,  where  Aris¬ 
totle  was  carefully  studied ;  Carthage,  with  its  ornament 
Tertullian.  There  was  a  universal  desire  to  find  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  thought  and  religion ;  so  that  the  Al¬ 
exandrian  school  is  no  spasmodic  or  abnormal  appearance. 
It  is  rather  the  high-water  mark  of  an  incoming  tide  that 
was  flowing  round  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  first  generation  of  church  history  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  was.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Gentile  to  be  saved }  The 
problem  that  succeeded  this  was.  Is  it  possible  for  a  wise 
man  to  be  saved  ?  The  early  Christians  would  naturally 
give  a  universal  application  to  the  words  of  Christ,  “  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  that  thou  hast  concealed  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent”  ;  and  we  can  understand  how 
the  prejudice  against  learning  and  the  pride  of  philosophy 
would  arise.  However,  the  truth  of  the  Kingdom  would  not 
long  submit  to  be  confined  to  so  narrow  a  sphere.  Man 
must  be  religious,  but  he  must  also  be  rational.  The  creeds 
and  councils  of  the  early  centuries  are  the  outcome  of  this 
mental  necessity.  First  of  all,  the  Apologists  attempted  a 
defense  of  Christian  philosophy,  but  it  was  of  a  somewhat 
halting  nature.  Their  attitude  resembled  guerilla  warfare. 
Entrenching  themselves  in  their  ambush  of  [)rophecy,  they 
leave  us  with  the  impression  that  they  fear  an  open  encoun¬ 
ter  with  the  foe.  There  is  no  halting  claim,  however,  when 
we  come  to  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Here 
It  is  not  only  maintained  that  the  wise  man  can  be  saved;  it 
is  further  held  that  the  wise  man  is  the  only  one  who  enjoys 
the  full  benefit  of  salvation.  Clement  and  Origen  drew  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  faith  and  knowledge,  pistis  and  gtiosis^ 
and  made  faith  the  necessary  but  subordinate  step  in  relig¬ 
ion.  Those  who  remained  content  with  pistis  were  imper¬ 
fect  Christians.  All  should  strive  to  join  the  choir  of  the 
blessed  which  sang  the  praises  of  philosophy.  The  believer 
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was  to  become  a  Christian  gnostic,  who  could  combine  cul¬ 
ture  and  science  with  the  revelation  of  God.  As  we  might 
expect,  the  writers  of  Alexandria  abandoned  the  methods 
of  the  apologists.  They  met  the  foe  on  an  equal  footing 
and  with  similar  weapons.  They  were  versed  in  all  the  science 
of  the  day,  and  were  acquainted with  the  course  of  Greek 
metaphysics.  Indeed  the  frequent  use  that  Origen  made  of 
Greek  philosophy  brought  upon  him  the  charge  that  he  was 
Christian  in  name,  but  Greek  in  thought.* 

Of  the  names  connected  with  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria  that  of  Origen  stands  out  with  conspicuous 
brilliancy.  His  predecessor,  Clement,  had  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  development  of  theology,  but  in  this  case 
the  pupil  excelled  the  teacher.  Origen  was  more  systematic 
than  Clement.  He  had  better  opportunities.  He  had  been 
gifted  with  an  unparalleled  capacity  for  work,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  age  were  favorable  to  his  plans.^  Per¬ 
haps  there  has  not  been  in  all  the  range  of  church  history 
any  instance  of  such  loving  and  unceasing  toil  in  all  the 
branches  of  tlieology  as  is  found  in  Origen.  In  his  estimate 
of  this  church  father,  Dr.  Harnack  says:  “Among  the  theo¬ 
logians  of  church  anti([uity  Origen,  along  with  iVugustine, 
has  been  the  most  important  and  influential.  He  is  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  church  science  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
the  founder  of  that  tlieology  which  came  to  perfection  in 
the  fljurth  and  fifth  centuries,  which  in  the  sixth  century 
formally  repudiated  its  author,  without,  however,  abandon¬ 
ing  thedistinctive  marks  which  he  had  bestowed  ui)on  it.  .  .  . 
He  brought  in  tiie  reconciliation  of  science  with  Christian 
faith,  of  the  best  culture  with  the  gospel  message,  and  aided 

^  Cf.  Kuse})ius,  H.  E.  vi.  19. 

2  "  N(»  he.'itlieti  contemporary  deserves  tf)  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
Orij;en  for  [iatience  ami  accuracy  in  textual  criticism,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  intellectual  cai)acities,  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  faults,  distin¬ 
guish  him  as  the  foreuKjst  writer  of  his  age.”  (Bishop  Lightfuot  s  Es¬ 
says,  p.  iCh).) 
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most  of  all  in  winning  the  ancient  world  for  the  church.  But 
he  made  no  compromise  in  the  way  of  cowardly  submission 
or  truculence.  His  was  a  pure  conviction  that  the  source 
of  Christianity  included  all  the  ideals  of  antiquity.  .  .  .  His 
character  was  simple,  his  life  blameless.  In  his  work  he  was 
indefatigable  and  self-forgetful.  There  are  few  of  the  church 
fathers  whose  biography  leaves  so  pleasant  an  impression  as 
that  of  Origen.” ' 


II. 

We  have  two  sources,  whence  to  draw  our  knowledge  of 
the  life  and  method  of  Origen:  Eusebius’ “  Ecclesiastical 
History,”  Book  vi.,  and  the  “  Panegyric”  of  Gregory,  the 
Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea.  The  latter  is  a  kind  of  valedic¬ 
tory,  composed  by  the  youthful  student  on  the  completion 
of  his  five-years’  course  under  the  great  master  of  theology. 
h)ach  of  these  accounts  speaks  in  glowing  terms  and  with  lov- 
ing  regard  of  Origen,  the  student-martyr.  Origen  was  in 
many  respects  the  ornament  of  the  third  century.  There 
comes  to  us  through  these  records  a  delicate  spirit  of  appre¬ 
ciation  which  reveals  the  reverence  felt  for  the  exalted  char¬ 
acter  and  learning  of  their  hero.  He  was  prized  then  as 
such  men  are  always  prized,  as  a  champion  of  the  faith.  In 
his  erudition,  combined  with  a  life  so  pure  and  blameless, 
men  felt  a  satisfaction,  which  had  a  tinge  of  pride  as  well  as 
of  mental  security. 

Turning  first  to  the  history  of  Eusebius,  we  discover  Ori¬ 
gen  in  a  role  which  he  never  ceased  to  play,  viz.,  that  of  the 
eager  inquirer  into  Holy  Scripture.  We  read  of  the  young 
boy  puzzling  his  fond  parent,  Leonidas,  putting  to  him 
“questions  what  forsooth  the  passage  of  the  inspired  scrip¬ 
tures  should  mean.”  These  Leonidas  would  gently  turn 
aside,  all  the  time  with  his  heart  full  of  gratitude  that  he 
was  honored  to  be  father  of  such  a  child.  In  connection 


^  Cf.  Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte  i.  559  f. 
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with  his  early  life  we  meet  with  what  may  be  called  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  “  Night-watch,”  “  when  standing  over  his  sleeping  boy, 
he  would  uncover  his  breast,  and  as  a  shrine  consecrated  by 
the  Divine  Spirit,  he  reverently  kissed  it.”^  At  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  he  became  famed  as  an  instructor  in  the 
school  at  Alexandria;  and  so  eager  was  he  in  the  support  of 
all,  whether  students  or  martyrs,  that  the  hostility  of  the 
unbelievers  was  great  against  him.  Yet  since  “  his  doctrine 
was  as  his  life,  and  his  life  as  his  doctrine,”  no  one  could 
help  admiring  the  youth.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  taught 
for  his  own  support  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  but 
he  decided  that  to  be  concerned  exclusively  with  this  was 
inconsistent  with  the  study  of  divine  truth.  Therefore  sell¬ 
ing  his  prized  Greek  manuscripts  for  a  competency  of  eight 
cents  a  day,  he  continued  to  lead  the  life  of  an  instructor  in 
the  school  during  the  day,  and  at  night  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  Sometimes  he  was 
exercised  in  the  discipline  of  fasting;  then  again  at  night  he 
limited  his  time  for  sleep,  which,  in  consequence  of  his  great 
zeal,  he  never  enjoyed  on  his  bed,  but  upon  the  bare  ground. 
“But,  most  of  all,  he  thought  that  the  evangelical  precepts 
of  our  Saviour  should  be  observed  in  which  he  exhorts  that 
we  should  not  have  two  coats,  nor  make  use  of  shoes,  nor 
pass  our  time  in  cares  for  the  future.” In  such  language 
does  the  enthusiastic  historian  speak  of  his  hero’s  virtues, 
and  he  inspires  us  with  some  of  his  affection,  while  we  won¬ 
der  at  the  industry  that  turned  out  volume  after  volume  in 
such  ra[)id  succession.  After  twenty-five  years’  work  in  the 
catechetical  school,  Origen  met  with  episcopal  opposition 
which  necessitated  his  departure  for  Cmsarea,  where  he  la¬ 
bored  for  twenty  years  more  in  study  and  instruction.  In 
the  Decian  persecution  he  was  mart)'red,  being  cast  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  prison,  where  for  many  djiys  he  was 
extended  and  stretched  on  a  rack;  “besides  the  threats  of 
1  H.  E.  vi.  2.  2  II.  E.  vi.  3. 
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fire,  and  whatsoever  other  sufferings  inflicted  by  his  enemies 
he  nobly  bore.”^  The  tradition  of  his  burial  in  Tyre  still 
lingers  about  the  place:  “for  it  is  said  that  the  natives  to 
the  present  day  point  out  the  spot  where  ‘Oriunus’  lies  un¬ 
der  a  vault,  the  relic  of  an  ancient  church  now  covered  by 
their  huts.”^ 

If  we  wish  to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  methods  of  this 
author  we  must  turn  to  the  “Panegyric”  of  Gregory,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  the  third  century.  Gregory 
commences  by  saying  that  he  intends  speaking  “  of  one  who 
has  indeed  the  semblance  and  repute  of  being  a  man,  but 
who  seems,  to  those  who  are  able  to  contemplate  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  intellectual  calibre,  to  be  endowed  with  powers 
nobler  and  well-nigh  divine.”®  While  in  Caisarea  and  on 
his  way  to  study  laws  at  Berytus,  Gregory  had  chanced  to 
meet  Origen,  and  the  day  of  meeting  was,  he  says,  “the 
first  day  to  me;  since  then  for  the  first  time  the  true  sun  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  upon  me.”  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  Ori- 
gen’s  method  of  instruction  is  outlined.  The  teacher’s  plan 
was  first  of  all  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  a  love  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  he  lauded  with  many  noble  utterances,  declaring 
that  those  only  live  a  life  truly  worthy  of  reasonable  creat¬ 
ures,  who  aim  at  living  an  upright  life.  Me  asserted  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  one  to  be  truly  pious  who  did  not 
philosophize.  With  this  advice  came  the  stimulus  of  friend¬ 
ship,  keen  and  most  effective,  the  argument  of  a  kind  and 
affectionate  disposition.  This  like  a  spark  lighting  upon  the 
inward  soul  flashed  out  into  love  for  the  Holy  Word,  the 
personal  perfection.^  The  next  task  of  Origen  was  to  test 
each  pupil  thoroughly,  examining  the  soil  of  each,  ere  he 
prepared  the  seed  that  he  was  to  sow.  As  a  gardener  he 
removed  all  thorns  and  weeds,  aiul  whenever  he  saw  any 
baseness  or  infirmity  he  pricked  it  out  with  his  discourses.® 

*  H.  F,.  vi.  39.  2  (jf^  Westcott,  Relif^ious  Thought  in  the  West,  p.  211. 

*  Paneg.  ii.  <  Paneg.  vi.  Paneg.  vii. 
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The  intellect  was  next  exercised  in  logic,  and  after  this  fol¬ 
low,  in  due  succession,  instruction  in  physics,  astronomy, 
and  geometry.^  Then  he  imbued  their  minds  with  ethical 
science,  “  by  pertinent  discourses,  of  a  wise  and  soothing 
tendency,”  which  touched  the  moral  disposition.  But  in  this 
he  exceeded  other  teachers,  that  not  only  in  words  did  he 
go  over  the  truths  concerning  the  virtues,  but  he  “  incited  us 
much  more  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  stimulated  us  by 
the  deeds  he  did  more  than  by  the  doctrines  he  taught.”* 
He  was  the  first  who  urged  Gregory  to  the  study  of  Greek 
philosophy;  for  in  his  seminary  Origen  recommended  all 
writers  but  the  atheists.  He  thought  that  the  Christian  stu¬ 
dent  should  obtain  and  make  himself  familiar  with  all  other 
writings,  whether  Greek  or  foreign.'^  Yet  in  all  this  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  to  attach  ourselves  to  none  of  these,  but  only  to 
God  and  the  prophets.  These  were  the  final  subject  of  all 
study.  “  Therefore,  to  us  there  was  no  forbidden  subject  of 
speech;  for  there  was  no  matter  of  knowledge  hidden  or  in¬ 
accessible  to  us,  but  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  learn  every 
kind  of  discourse,  both  foreign  and  Greek,  both  spiritual 
and  political,  both  divine  and  human.  .  .  .  And  to  speak 
in  brief,  he  was  Paradise  to  us.”^  And  now  that  Gregory 
has  to  leave  his  master  he  knows  not  what  to  say,  “  unless  it 
be  that  I  am  like  a  second  Adam  and  have  begun  to  talk, 
outside  of  Paradise.”® 

With  this  sketch  of  Origen’s  life  and  method,  we  pass  on 
to  take  a  glance  at  his  system. 

III. 

I'or  the  outline  of  his  theology  we  look  to  Origen’s  “De 
Principiis,”or,  Hept  apyoiv.  This  is  the  first  treatise  on  the 
subject  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  it  became  the 
fountain-head  for  most  of  the  subsequent  streams  of  theo¬ 
logical  discussion.  It  is  an  early  production  of  Origen,  and 

^  Paneg.  viii.  ^  Paueg.  ix.  ®  Paneg.  xi.  ♦  Paneg.  xv.  ®  Paneg.  xvi. 
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comes  to  us  through  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  whose 
reputation  has  often  been  assailed.  However,  Rufinus  in  his 
prologue  makes  a  defense  which  should  free  him  from  any 
charge  of  dishonesty;  for  he  says  plainly  that  his  purpose  is 
to  give  a  paraphrase  in  which  those  parts  are  omitted  which 
he  regards  as  heretical  additions  made  by  malevolent  per¬ 
sons.  Besides  this,  as  far  as  there  are  opportunities  for  com¬ 
paring  this  translation  with  those  parts  of  the  original  that 
have  been  preserved,  the  verdict  formed  of  the  Latin  version 
must  be  favorable;  so  that  we  are  justified  in  using  this 
work  as  a  trustworthy  source  of  the  opinions  of  Origen.  In 
his  edition  of  the  “  Philocalia,”  Dr.  Armitage  Robinson  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  Rufinus:  “He  gives,  as  a  rule,  a 
quite  intelligible  sense;  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  Origen’s 
sense,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  general  thought  rather  than 
to  the  individual  sentence.  He  thoroughly  appreciated  his 
author,  and  may  be  considered  as  fairly  representing  his 
views  and  arguments.”  ^ 

The  “  First  Principles”  consists  of  four  books.  P3ach  of 
the  first  three  of  these  forms  more  or  less  of  a  whole.  The 
same  field  is  traversed,  thus  accounting  for  the  frequent  rep¬ 
etitions;  but  in  each  book  there  is  a  new  starting-point, 
which  gives  direction  to  what  follows;  while  the  goal  in  each 
case  is  the  same,  viz.,  his  eschatology.  The  subjects  of  the 
three  books  are  God,  the  world,  and  man,  respectively.  The 
concluding  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Scri{)ture. 
These  four  ideas — God,  uorld,  man,  revelation — will  give  a 
suitable  division  for  the  following  treatment.  H  owever,  it 
may  be  better  to  take  the  last  of  these  first,  for  Scripture  is 
both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Origen’s  system. 

I.  It  is  by  his  doctrine  of  Scripture  that  we  are  entitled 
to  call  Origen  a  theologian  rather  thaji  a  philosopher.  He 

'  Cf.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Origenis  Philocalia,  Intrcjd.  xxxiii.  Dr.  Robin- 
vjn’s  edition,  which  is  textual,  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  ordinary 
student  if  it  were  annotated  more  fully. 
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had  an  authority  external  to  the  mind,  a  norm  which  he  al¬ 
ways  kept  before  him.  He  is  the  first  theologian,  because 
the  first  thorough  student  of  Scripture.  He  made  it  his 
constant  endeavor  to  think  according  to  its  teaching.  The 
opening  words  of  his  treatise  are:  “All  who  believe  and  are 
assured  that  grace  and  truth  were  obtained  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  know  Christ  to  be  the  truth,  .  .  .  derive 
the  knowledge  which  incites  men  to  a  good  and  happy  life 
from  no  other  source  than  from  the  very  words  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christ.”  He  proceeds  to  explain  that  by  the  words 
of  Christ  he  means  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Origen  tries  to 
adhere  to  all  the  teaching  of  the  word,  and  wishes  in  no  way 
to  differ  from  ecclesiastical  and  apostolical  tradition.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  for  the  llible.^  He  has  been  called  the 
“  Father  of  interpreters.”  All  subsequent  expositors  have 
laid  themselves  under  great  obligations  to  his  Homilies  and 
Commentaries.  Dr.  Scrivener  says  of  his  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship:  “Origen  is  the  most  celebrated  biblical  critic  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  His  is  the  highest  name  among  the  critics  and 
expositors  of  the  early  church.  .  .  .  Seldom  have  such 
warmth  of  fancy  and  so  bold  a  grasp  of  mind  been  united 
with  the  lifelong,  [)atient  industry  which  procured  for  this 
famous  man  the  honorable  appellation  of  Adamantinus.”^ 
Hence  there  is  no  excess  in  saying,  that  the  strength  of  Or¬ 
igen  is  his  firm  belief  in  the  inspired  word.  Hut  this  is  also 
his  weakness.  I'or,  while  his  principle  of  appeal  is  correct, 
the  practical  use  of  the  principle  is  foreign  to  our  notion  of 
logical  proof.  1 1  is  treatment  of  sei^arate  passages  renders 
much  of  Origen’s  work  trivial  and  absurd  to  us.  In  read¬ 
ing  his  volumes  we  are  suddenly  stopped  by  impossible 

^  The  “  l^hilocalia,”  which  is  a  selectitin  of  [)assagcs  from  Origen  s 
writings  compiled  by  .SS.  (iregory  and  IJasil,  contains  twenty-seveti  sec¬ 
tions,  and  out  (d  these  fifteen  are  devote<i  to  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

*  As  (juoted  in  'fhe  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  iv.  235. 
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api)lications.  It  is  like  having  the  sleigh  -  runner  grate 
against  the  bare  earth.^ 

We  may  examine  in  more  detail  the  treatment  of  this 
fourth  book.  Origen’s  argument  for  the  divinity  and  au¬ 
thority  of  Scrif)ture  is  drawn  from  the  success  of  its  teach¬ 
ing.  .Moses  and  Christ  have  been  able  to  impress  their 
doctrines  on  the  world  within  a  short  space  of  time;  where¬ 
as  the  Greeks  have  never  had  more  than  a  limited  constitu¬ 
ency.  This  success  is  due  to  a  cause  that  cannot  be  human 
and  finite.  Moses  and  Christ  must  therefore  be  of  divine 
origin.  Having  thus  proved  the  deity  of  Christ,  Origen 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  the  writings  which 
prophesied  of  him  must  be  divinely  inspired.  On  examina¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  this  is,  as  nearly  as  [)ossible,  verbal  inspi¬ 
ration.  These  are  his  words:  “The  wisdom  of  God  lies 
hid  in  every  scripture,  which  is  inspired,  even  to  the  actual 
letter.”^  Every  iota  is  significant.  There  is  planted  in  each 
letter  a  seed,  and  this  seed  is  the  word  of  salvation.  There 
is  a  “secret  and  hidden  meaning  in  every  word. How¬ 
ever,  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  Origen  did  not  accept  the 
theory  of  the  earlier  fathers  as  to  the  magical  communica¬ 
tion  by  means  of  ecstasy.^  His  doctrine  of  inspiration  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  rabbinism  and  Greek  exege¬ 
sis.  but,  although  Origen  held  fast  to  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration,  his  artistic  feeling  and  his  delicate  sense  of  style 
and  moral  propriety  had  to  find  expression.  Hence  we  hear 
him  saying  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  more  perfect 
than  h'irst  Corinthians.®  He  also  speaks  of  the  solecisms 
and  weak  e.x[)ressions  of  the  Gospels.®  Rut  he  encounters 
his  greatest  difficulty  in  accounting  for  those  events  of  Old 
Testament  history,  that  appeared  to  run  counter  to  ethical 
purity.”  Thus  his  keen  sense  of  what  is  pure  in  style  and 

*  Cf.,  e.  K.,  l)e  I’rinc.  i.  7.  5;  Philoc.  ii.  i.  *  Philoc.  ii.  4. 

»De  Prmc.  iv.  i.  7.  ♦  Cf.  Kedepennitif;,  I)e  Principiis,  p.  51,  note. 

*  Cf.  Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  458.  ®  Philoc.  iv. 

’  be  Princ.  iv.  1.  i7  ff. 
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morality  clashes  with  this  preconceived  notion  of  verbahac- 
curacy.  How  can  he  escape  this  dilemma  ?  Either  the 
words  must  have  a  secret  interpretation,  or  they  cannot  be 
divine.  How  is  he  to  retain  his  belief  in  Scripture  and  re¬ 
main  faitliful  to  his  attainment  of  ethical  and  artistic  truth  ? 
He  had  not  grasped  the  idea  of  development  in  revelation, 
and  the  only  way  that  seemed  open  to  him  was  that  of  alle¬ 
gory — a  method  common  to  Greek  and  Jew.  Allegory  had, 
indeed,  been  employed  in  the  church  before  this,  by  Clem¬ 
ent  for  instance;  and,  in  a  certain  form,  it  is  essential  to  our 
finite  understandings,  which  must  treat  of  the  deepest  truth 
in  more  or  less  of  a  pictorial  or  symbolical  fashion.  Much 
of  the  sermonizing  of  our,  as  of  every,  age  must  be  allegor¬ 
ical.  But  Origen  carried  allegory  to  its  ultimate  reach,  and 
formed  a  systematic  theory  of  it.  He  took  a  verse  in  Pro¬ 
verbs  as  his  authority,  “  And  do  thou  portray  them  in  a 
threefold  manner.”^  This  threefold  manner  is  the  flesh,  the 
soul,  and  the  spirit:  ‘‘for  as  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  so  in  the  same  way  does  scripture.”  These  three  in¬ 
terpretations  are  therefore  to  be  found,  corporeal,  psychical, 
spiritual.  Certain  passages  contain  no  corporeal  sense,  but 
all  contain  the  spiritual.  The  first  sense  is  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  uninformed.  “  Many  interpretations  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  multitude  which  edify  those  who  are  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  profounder  meaning.”^  The  ideal  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  that  which  is  all  spiritual,  and  he  alone  is  versed  in 
Scripture  who  finds  this  deeper  sense.  Origen  describes  his 
exegesis  as  the  discovery  of  “wells  below  the  surface.”  Nat¬ 
urally  this  distinction  in  interpretations  led  to  a  system  of 
esoteric  teaching,  a  scholarly  cryptogram  by  which  the  best 
gains  of  Scripture  were  confined  to  the  initiated.  God  con¬ 
ceals  from  the  multitude  the  deeper  meanings,  and  the  im¬ 
possibilities  and  imperfections  are  inserted  for  the  sake  of 
the  more  skillful  and  inquisitive  in  order  that  they  may  give 
^  Prov.  xxii.  20.  It  is  a  wrong  translation.  2  Princ.  iv.  i.  12. 
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themselves  to  the  toil  of  investigation.^  These  principles 
led  Origen  to  great  excesses,  and  he  deserves  some  of  the 
condemnation  lavished  upon  him;  although  we  cannot  for¬ 
get  his  humble  desire  to  follow  the  instruction  of  God.  We 
may  easily  understand  how  he  longed  to  find  the  truths  of 
Greek  philosophy  in  the  Scriptures.  This  he  did  by  means 
of  allegory.  His  doctrine  of  types  is  but  another  form  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  his  dislike  of  the  bodily 
sense  of  Scripture  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hellenic  dislike  of 
the  flesh  and  its  weakness. 

As  was  already  said,  Origen’s  use  of  Scripture  texts  is  for¬ 
eign  to  our  ways  of  interpretation.  Verses  are  taken  from 
the  context  and  made  to  seiwe  for  the  whole  Bible;  e.  g.,  in 
seeking  to  prove  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  a  “con¬ 
cealed  and  hidden  meaning,”  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Rev¬ 
elation,  “and  I  saw  in  tlie  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the 
throne  a  book  written  within,  and  on  the  backside,  sealed 
with  seven  seals”  ;  immediately  following  this  quotation 
comes  this  comment,  “These  words  are  written  not  only 
concerning  the  Revelation  of  John,  but  also  concerning  the 
whole  of  divine  scripture.”^  In  Origen’s  system  of  exege¬ 
sis,  verbal  coincidences  are  regarded  as  of  divine  import. 
Passages  with  the  same  sound  are  correlated.  Isolated  texts 
are  exalted  to  infallible  axioms,  and  all  that  is  required  to 
substantiate  his  teaching  is  some  word  of  a  cognate  appear¬ 
ance.  These  passages  are  wrenched  from  their  context  with 
harsh  grasp,  and  placed  in  a  completely  new  soil;  yet  they 
are  expected  to  flourish  there  as  well  as  in  their  native  place, 
as  if  a  text  any  more  than  a  plant  could  flourish  away  from 
its  environment.® 

We  seem  justified,  therefore,  in  emphasizing  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Origen’s  treatment  of  Revelation;  and  we  must  look 
elsewhere  than  to  his  doctrine  of  Scripture  for  a  return  to 

^  De  Princ,  iv.  i.  15.  *  Philoc.  ii.  i,  2. 

*  Cf.  Farrar’s  History  of  Interpretation,  p.  187  ff. 
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Greek  theology.  With  our  ideas  of  realism  and  of  liistoric 
development  in  revelation,  we  can  never  accei)t  the  mechan¬ 
ical  doctrine  and  fanciful  explanations  as  seen  in  tlie  writers 
of  Alexandria.  Rather  should  we  deprecate  the  already  too 
lon^  su[)remac}'  of  that  method  of  e.xej^esis.  We  have  Dr. 
Hatch’s  authority  for  sayin'4  that  one  of  the  evil  results  of 
Greek  influence  was  to  postpone  to  modern  times  “  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  literal  ^grammatical  and  historical  sense  as  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture.”^ 

2.  As  we  turn  to  Orij^en’s  doctrine  of  God,  we  find,  as 
Harnack  says,  that  the  unity  of  God  is  the  key  to  his  phi¬ 
losophy,  (}od  is  the  absolutely  One,  the  cause  of  all  things. 
He  is  incor[)oreal,  and  incomprehensible  in  the  sen.se  of  be- 
inj^  far  beyond  our  knowledge  of  Him.  He  is  an  uncom¬ 
pounded  intellectual  nature,^  and  must  be  regarded  in  the 
terms  of  mind.  In  the  .section  on  God,  Origen  insists 
strongly  on  the  spirituality  (if  God,  and  shows  his  earnest 
desire  to  oppose  the  faintest  hint  of  materialism,  “  God  is 
to  be  seen  not  by  the  eyes.  He  has  no  body;  but  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  Him. The  theology  is  deduced  from  this 
general  idea  of  God’s  unity.  Origen  strives  to  remain  true 
to  the  facts  of  revelatirjn;  but  he  is  not  free  from  the  fault 
of  the  Greek  mind  of  minimi/.ing  the  importance  of  facts, 
and  (if  making  personal  S[)eculalion  coincident  with  truth. 
The  doctrines  of  the  church — such  as  the  Trinity,  Creation, 
Redem[)tion — become  what  might  be  called  his  categories 
of  thought.  They  furnish  the  formal  part,  which  Origen 
proceeds  to  chjthe  with  the  speculations  of  (ireek  ])hiIoso- 
phy.  Applying  the  Greek  princij)les  of  distinctions  in  the 
Abscjlute,  he  shows  that  God’s  unity  cannot  be  uncondi¬ 
tional;  for  He  has  such  various  attributes  as,  wisdom,  in¬ 
telligence,  life,  truth,  omnipotence.  The.se  also  must  have 
always  been  with  Him,  “for  He  cannc3t  be  regarded  as  ad- 

1  Hatch,  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  on  Christianity,  I.ect.  iii. 

2  l)e  I’rinc.  i.  1.6.  ®  Ibid.  9. 
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vancing  from  a  condition  of  inability  to  ability,  or  as  having 
possessed  the  power  to  form  them,  yet  delayed  their  produc¬ 
tion.”^  All  these  qualities  have  existed  in  God  from  all 
time;  and  we  see  the  importance  of  the  term  eternal  gen¬ 
eration^''  which  is  a  regulative  thought  in  Origen’s  system. 

It  is  in  the  treatment  of  the  second  Person  that  the  chief 
contribution  of  Origen  consists.  He  worked  out  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Son’s  relation  to  the  P'ather.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  the  contemporary  philosophy  had  failed.  The 
need  was  universally  felt  of  some  mediating  principle  be¬ 
tween  the  Infinite  and  the  finite.  The  Gnostics  had  taught 
a  procession  of  deities,  each  less  exalted  than  its  predeces¬ 
sor,  emanations  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  lesser  work  of 
creation.  Origen  defeated  this  Gnostic  heresy,  but  it  was 
by  a  deft  use  of  the  Logos  doctrine  of  Philo.  In  his  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Son  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the  nature  of 
the  preexistent  Son,  or  Logos,  and  the  human  life  of  Christ. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  detect  that  Origen’s  interest  is  in  the  first 
of  these.  He  concentrates  attention  upon  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  relation  between  God  and  the  preexistent  Son.  Scrip¬ 
ture  terms  are  employed,  “  First-born  of  every  creature,” 
“Truth,”  “Way,”  “Resurrection,”  “Life,”  “Wisdom,” 
“The  image  of  God.”  As  combining  all  these,  the  Son  ex¬ 
isted  from  all  eternity;  for  Origen  is  careful  to  insist  upon 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  “  wherefore  we  have  al¬ 
ways  held  that  God  is  the  Father  of  his  only-begotten  Son, 
who  was  born  indeed  of  Him,  but  without  any  begin¬ 
ning.  .  .  .  Let  him  who  assigns  a  beginning  to  the  Word 
take  care  that  he  be  not  guilty  of  impiety  against  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Father  Himself,  seeing  that  he  denies  that  He  has 
always  been  a  leather.”  ^ 

Thus  does  our  author  get  over  the  difficulty  of  mediation 
between  the  Absolute  and  the  finite.  This  eternally  created 
Son  can  now  create  the  world.  The  types  or  forms  of  cre- 

^  De  Princ.  i.  2.  2.  *  Ibid.,  2,  3. 
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ation  have  existed  for  all  eternity  in  the  Son.  The  Logos 
is  also  the  Resurrection,  which  is  not  a  definite  event  in 
history,  but  an  eternal  generation.  It  is  the  recuperative 
power  in  God,  which  exists  for  all  time  to  remov'e  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  death  in  actual  creation.  The  life  of  Ciirist  is 
an  eternal  resurrection.  Thus  in  Origen’s  teaching  of  the 
Son  we  seem  to  be  dwelling  afar  from  time  and  history. 
The  interest  of  the  school  is  largely  devoted  to  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  God  and  the  Logos,  as  this  concerns  the  met¬ 
aphysical  possibility  of  thought  and  creation.  It  is  a  the¬ 
odicy  and  cosmogony.  The  Son  is  seldom  regarded  in  the 
light  of  his  historic  existence  and  actual  redemption.  The 
Greek  theology  breathes  open  space.  It  knows  no  limit  in 
years  or  life.  All  things  are  viewed  sjtb  spA:ie  (Cternitatis. 

When  we  leave  the  preexistence  of  the  Logos,  and  con¬ 
sider  Origen’s  views  on  the  historic  Christ,  we  find  less 
satisfaction.  Here,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  a  great  de¬ 
ficiency.  Origen  does  of  course  claim  identity  between  the 
Preexistent  One  and  the  Messiah,  and  he  beautifully  ex¬ 
presses  the  amazement  with  which  that  stupendous  mystery 
must  ever  fill  us,  yet  we  do  not  find  emphasis  put  upon  the 
actual  Person  and  his  earthly  work.  He  esteems  it  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  to  explain  how  there  is  a  philosophic 
need  of  different  persons  in  the  Godhead,  whereas  the  gos¬ 
pel  record  is  of  less  consequence.  The  incarnation  in  the 
world  almost  seems  to  be  more  important  than  the  incarna¬ 
tion  in  the  man.  This  defect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Origen 
is  occupied  with  the  problem  of  creation  rather  than  that  of 
redemption.  His  references  to  the  atonement  are  very  in¬ 
adequate.  In  the  “  De  Principiis”  there  is  no  paragraph 
devoted  to  the  atonement.  In  explaining  the  historic  In¬ 
carnation,  Origen  taught  that  the  Logos  was  united  with  an 
unfallen  soul  in  the  pree.xistent  state.  This  soul,  inhering 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  and  afterward  insepara¬ 
bly  in  Him,  was  made  with  Him  in  a  preC-minent  degree  one 
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spirit.  This  soul  received  God  into  itself,  and  therefore  de¬ 
servedly  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  tlie  Power  of  God, 
and  the  Christ,  either  because  it  received  the  Son  of  God 
wholly  into  itself,  or  because  it  was  wholly  in  the  Son  of 
God.  The  practical  value  of  the  incarnation,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  the  example  it  ^ives.  The  Person  of  Christ 
is  the  guarantee  that  all  rational  souls  can  become  partakers 
in  God’s  nature.  Redemption  is  in  the  will,  while  correct 
knowledge  is  the  indispensable  condition.  Meditation  on 
this  life  of  Christ  in  God  is  the  chief  means  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Thus  one  of  the  defects  of  the  “  De  Principiis”  is 
the  treatment  of  the  work  of  Clirist.  In  Origen  we  search 
almost  in  vain  for  that  stream  of  New  Testament  teaching 
which  appears  so  strongly  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  viz., 
reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Greek  theology  has 
not  concentrated  attention  on  the  earthly  work  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour.  It  fails  to  explain  why  there  should  be  such  a  cleft 
in  the  world’s  history,  as  the  miraculous  birth  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.  In  its  insistence  on  the  incarnation,  it  yet 
fails  to  justify  this  doctrine. 

As  regards  the  third  Person,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
Origen  really  felt  any  need  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  Logos 
doctrine  left  little  room  for  the  action  of  the  third  Person. 
His  theory  is  the  following;  The  Holy  Spirit  is  known  only 
through  the  revelation  of  Scripture.  His  sphere  is  much 
narrower  than  that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  P'ather 
and  Son  have  an  influence  over  all  men,  over  saints  and  sin¬ 
ners,  and  dumb  animals  as  well.  The  Holy  Spirit  comes  on¬ 
ly  to  those  who  are  turning  to  a  better  life,  and  are  walking 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  Christ.  He  departs  from  all 
who  are  unworthy.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  more 
heinous  because  it  is  a  greater  lapse.  It  is  the  willing  neg¬ 
lect  of  holiness  after  it  has  been  obtained.  God,  the  P'a- 
ther,  bestows  existence;  Christ  bestows  reason;  the  Holy 
Spirit  bestows  help  upon  those  who  are  desirous  of  choos- 
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the  good.  “In  tli is  way,  then,  by  the  renewal  of  the 
ceaseless  working  of  Father,  Son,  an;J  Holy  Spirit  in  us,  in 
its  various  stages  of  progress,  shall  we  be  able  at  some  fu- 
ture  time,  perhaps,  although  with  difficulty,  to  behold  the 
holy  and  the  blessed  life,  in  which  we  ought  so  to  continue, 
that  no  satiety  of  that  blessedness  shall  ever  seize  us:  but 
the  more  we  perceive  its  blessedness,  the  more  should  be  in¬ 
creased  and  intensified  within  us  the  longing  for  the  same, 
while  we  ever  more  eagerly  and  freely  receive  and  hold  fast 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”* 

3.  There  is  no  place  where  Origen’s  thought  takes  such 
a  vast  sweep  as  in  his  speculations  on  the  World.  His  doc¬ 
trine  of  creation  is  that  there  exists  an  infinite  stairway  of 
worlds.  At  one  end  is  the  primal  creation  by  God  out  of 
nothing;  at  the  other  a  return  to  that  primal  unity.  “Cre¬ 
ation,  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood,  was  in  Origen’s 
view  not  the  beginning,  but  an  intermediate  phase  in  human 
history.  Fons  rolled  away  before  this  world  was  made : 
eons  upon  eons,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  sabbatical 
years,  jubilee  years  of  eons  will  run  their  course,  before  the 
end  is  attained.  The  one  fixed  point  in  this  gigantic  drama 
is  the  end;  for  this  alone  will  be  clearly  revealed,  God  shall 
be  all  in  all.”^ 

Material  existence  is  almost  a  di.sgrace.  To  be  born  is  a 
confession  of  sin.  At  the  beginning  God  created  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  number  of  rational  creatures.  These  He  made 
in  his  image.  Since  created  they  were  changeable.  God 
then  endowed  them  with  the  gift  of  free  and  voluntary  ac¬ 
tion.  As  this  gift  was  employed  so  was  each  rewarded. 
Hence  arose  variety  among  the  creatures.  And  to  meet  this 
difference  in  spirit,  God  created  certain  seeds  of  variety  in 
matter  that  the  bodies  might  vary  with  the  change  of  ra¬ 
tional  souls.  To  use  a  crude  illustration,  Origen’s  creation 

'  De  Princ.  i.  3.  8. 

“  Bigg,  Christian  Platonists  of  Alexandria,  p.  193. 
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reminds  one  of  prisoners’  clothing  the  marks  on  which  tell 
the  greatness  of  the  culprit’s  guilt.  The  form  of  body  is  an 
index  of  the  descent  from  the  original  state  of  equality. 
These  are  his  words:  “What  other  cause  are  we  to  imagine 
for  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  world,  save  the  diversity  and 
variety  in  the  movements  and  declensions  of  those  who  fell 
from  that  primeval  unity  and  harmony  in  which  they  were 
at  first  created  by  God,  and  who,  being  driven  from  that 
state  of  goodness,  and  drawn  in  various  directions  by  the 
harassing  influence  of  different  motives  and  desires,  have 
changed,  according  to  their  different  tendencies,  the  single 
and  undivided  goodness  of  their  nature  into  minds  of  vari¬ 
ous  sorts.”  ^  This  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  existences, 
for  the  angels  who  kept  their  first  estate,  for  the  dominions, 
princes,  powers  of  the  air,  stars,  suns,  moons,  ideas,  men, 
women,  demons,  evil  spirits.  All  of  these  dwell  in  a  place 
which  their  merit  has  won  for  them,  and  are  dressed  in  bodies 
fitted  to  their  souls:  those  who  dwell  in  goodness  have  a 
body  that  shines  with  the  splendor  of  celestial  light,  while 
those  of  a  lower  order  have  bodies  of  a  crasser  and  more 
solid  condition.  The  world  is  a  place  of  discipline  for  these 
fallen  souls,  a  discipline  which  reminds  one  of  the  distresses 
of  boyhood  when  the  school  exercises  were  turned  into  a 
spelling  match.  Here  also  there  seems  to  be  a  continual 
putting  up  and  down  of  the  scholars.  The  created  beings 
which  form  three  classes — angels,  men,  demons — are  in  a 
ceaseless  flux.  Those  below  may  pass  on  to  become  as  the 
angels.  The  angels  rest  on  the  summit,  but  are  liable  to 
fall;  and  even  the  Devil,  who  rests  at  the  foot  of  all,  is  ra¬ 
ther  unwilling  than  incapable  of  recovery.  He  may  be  re¬ 
claimed  and  restored  when  God  is  all  and  in  all.^ 

4-  Man  takes  his  place  among  these  as  being  a  part  in 
the  infinite  scale.  He  occupies  an  intermediate  sphere, 
where  his  position  is  due  to  a  previous  fall.  Having  sinned 
^  De  Princ.  ii.  i.  i.  *  De  Princ.  ii. 
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in  a  former  world,  he  is  now  suffering  punishment,  for  man 
has  not  a  life  of  only  fifty  or  sixty  years,  he  has  an  infinite 
existence.^  But  though  fallen,  man  is  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  better  spiritual  powers.  This  world  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
flict  for  man.  He  is  open  to  all  kinds  of  attack.  As  Mi¬ 
chael  and  the  Devil  fought  for  the  body  of  Moses,  so  angels 
and  demons  fight  for  the  soul  of  man,  and  man  has  to  de¬ 
termine,  by  his  free-will,  with  which  of  these  he  will  take 
sides.  “  Hence  it  is  that  the  whole  of  mortal  life  is  full  of 
struggles  and  trials  caused  by  the  opposition  and  enmity  of 
those  who  fell  from  a  better  condition,  called  the  Devil  and 
his  angels.”  Free-will  is  thus  the  keynote  to  Origen’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  man. 

In  contemplating  this  vast  system  of  worlds  and  of  exist¬ 
ences,  and  more  especially  the  speculations  about  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  we  must  be  impressed  with  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  this  Greek  thinker.  However,  there  are  redeeming 
features  in  it  all.  And,  one  of  these  saving  qualities  is  the 
intense  ethical  fervor  of  Origen.  He  has  a  hunger  after 
righteousness.  First  of  all  he  is  at  great  pains  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  evil  in  God.  (Jrigen  was  cast  upon  a  time  that 
was  beginning  to  discuss  the  problem  of  sin.  Knowing  the 
difficulties  of  his  position,  and  feeling  keenly  the  sorrow  of 
life,  he  nevertheless  held  firmly  to  the  truth  that  evil  was 
not  God’s  creation.  Besides  this,  his  optimism  led  him  to 
the  conviction  that  God  would  remove  all  things  that  offend, 
“for  He  consumes  not  men,  but  sins  and  troubles.”  With 
this  defense  of  God’s  righteousness  comes  in  the  collateral 
doctrine  of  human  responsibility.  In  his  theology  there  is 
no  looi)hole  for  human  excuse  or  indifference.  ICv'cry  ra¬ 
tional  creature  is  capable  of  earning  praise  or  blame:  praise, 
if,  in  conformity  to  that  reason  which  he  possesses,  he  ad¬ 
vance  to  better  things;  censure,  if  he  fall  away  from  the 
plan  and  course  of  rectitude.  Life  is  a  trial.  Conduct  is 

^  De  I’rinc.  iii.  i.  13. 
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the  condition  of  progress.  Each  deed  “  dies,  revives,  goes 
to  work”  in  our  life;  and  on  our  work  hangs  our  blessed¬ 
ness.  Origen’s  explanation  of  evil  and  of  human  life  may 
not  possess  as  much  finality  as  more  modern  theories,  but 
his  passion  for  righteousness  redeems  from  condemnation 
much  of  his  reasoning. 

The  doctrine  of  final  things  is  a  significant  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  man  and  the  world.  As  all  begins  in  God,  so 
all  will  end  in  Him.  The  last  will  return  to  the  first.  When 
we  pause  to  watch  Origen’s  picture  of  heaven,  we  are  struck 
by  the  absence  of  that  crasser  eschatology  which  deforms 
many  of  the  early  fathers.  His  Paradise  has  none  of  the 
sensuousness  of  earthly  joy.  With  the  piercing  eye  of  the 
mystic,  he  beholds  a  heaven  in  which  there  will  be  complete 
knowledge.  Burning  with  an  inexpressible  desire  for  truth 
and  certainty  he  will  have  his  longing  satisfied  in  this  final 
state;  for  he  shall  see  things  as  they  are.  He  will  know 
what  Israel  means,  and  what  the  twelve  tribes  signify.  He 
will  understand  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  apostate  an¬ 
gels.  He  will  see  why  it  is  that  they  arc  allowed  to  tempt 
us.  And  possessing  this  full  knowledge  he  will  have  un¬ 
speakable  joy.  It  is  all  a  student’s  Eldorado.  There  will  be 
no  more  wrestling  with  a  mental  phantasy  that  eludes  the 
grasp,  or  with  a  phrase  that  will  not  fall  into  shape.  The 
slow  search  for  the  tree  of  knowledge  will  give  place  to  the 
gathering  of  the  discovered  fruit.  He  will  know.  Nor  is 
Origen’s  idea  of  heaven  merely  a  student’s  bliss.  It  is  the 
hope  of  every  rational  spirit,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  longing 
of  pious  souls  in  every  age.  For  when  the  spaces  of  eter¬ 
nity  open  to  them,  and  the  voices  break  out  from  above  and 
speak  to  men  in  confused  whispers  of  the  meaning  of  life, 
ot  the  soul,  of  death,  of  God,  of  eternity,  and  when  all  that 
is  heard  is  this  indistinct  whispering,  then  such  longing 
hearts  fall  back  upon  the  answer  of  Origen.  In  heaven  we 
shall  know.  In  heaven,  he  says,  we  shall  once  more  go  to 
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school,  but  to  learn  not  secondary  but  real  causes.  This 
earth  will  give  place  to  another,  and  when  we  have  been 
graded  into  it  we  shall  commence  the  study  of  the  secret 
causes  of  the  new  world.  And  so,  rising  with  a  rapidity 
proportional  to  our  purity,  we  shall  pass  through  heaven 
after  heaven,  going  through  the  many  mansions  of  which 
Christ  spake;  till  at  last  we  shall  come  to  an  open  space  in 
the  air  and  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  Such  is  Origen’s 
Paradiso.  It  is  one  in  which  “the  food  is  the  contempla¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  God.” 

To  the  realist  these  speculations  may  appear  bold  and 
suggestive  of  a  sensuous  nature;  but  to  characters  such  as 
Origen,  they  were  speculations  that  did  not  end  in  emotion, 
but  became  the  nourishment  of  a  spiritual  life.  They  made 
human  experience  grander  and  fuller,  and  formed  of  this 
earth  a  mansion  more  fit  for  the  soul’s  temporary  abode.  It 
was  knowledge  as  the  early  dawn  of  feeling;  for  new  ideas 
came  to  Origen,  as  they  come  to  us,  in  feeling.  They  first 
meet  us  clad  in  a  garb  of  phantasy. 

IV. 

With  this  hurried  outline  of  his  system,  we  may  venture 
to  form  some  conclusions  as  to  the  ciuestion  with  which  we 
started  our  investigation.  Will  there  be  a  return  to  this  the¬ 
ology  of  Origen  } 

In  modern  writings  there  are  two  different  answers  to  this. 
One  school,  the  younger  Oxford,  and  in  general  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  is  urgent  in  its  call  for  a  return  to  Nicene  doc¬ 
trine.  In  these  ancient  decisions  and  systems  these  thinkers 
find  the  solution  for  the  problems  that  await  us  now,  prob¬ 
lems  resembling  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
“  Our  age  is  becoming  increasingly  Greek,”  ^  one  says.  An¬ 
other  writes,  “  We  have  lost  much  of  that  rich  splendor, 
that  large-hearted  fullness  of  power,  which  characterizes  the 
^  Lux  .Mundi,  Essay  v. 
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great  Greek  masters  of  theology.”  ^  Latin  and  Protestant 
insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  say  others,  has 
warped  the  church’s  teaching.^  Let  us  get  back  to  Nicaea, 
and  the  heroic  age  of  theological  science.  The  other  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  minimize  the  importance  of  these  early  specula¬ 
tions.  Greek  thought  has  too  much  sway  as  it  is,  these  say. 
Metaphysic  has  sapped  the  spiritual  fervor  of  the  church; 
and  it  becomes  us  to  flee  its  gorgonean  glance  rather  than 
beckon  it  back  again. 

Of  these  two  opinions  most  will  choose  the  former  as  be¬ 
ing  nearer  the  truth.  The  second,  which  is  the  Ritschlian 
view  of  church  history,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  study  of  de¬ 
cline.  It  finds  in  the  history  of  doctrine  a  continual  degen¬ 
eration,  and  is  unsatisfactory.  The  first  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  a  cause  for  the  growth  of  doctrine  and  has  a 
truer  philosophy  of  history. 

The  work  of  Alexandria  was  the  justification  of  reason. 
Its  task  was  the  fulfillment  of  our  Lord’s  command.  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind.  This  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  rational  faculties  must  always  be  highly  valued. 
“VVe  do  not  want  less  thought,  but  less  false  thought.” 
There  is  a  question  that  sometimes  comes  into  the  mind 
when  one  hears  the  tirade  against  metiiphysic.  How  far  is 
the  opposition  to  it  a  shirking  of  an  irksome  task  and  the 
cowardly  libelling  of  a  duty  }  The  outcry  against  theology 
is  perhaps  the  note  of  an  indolent  age;  for  we  can  never  for¬ 
get  the  marriage  between  thought  and  life,  and  “  that  as  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart  .so  is  he.”  Origen  impresses  us 
with  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  religion. 
He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  thought,  who  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  learning  the  ease  of  other  callings.  He  is  the  out¬ 
standing  example  in  church  history  of  a  literary  martyr.  He 
surrendered  his  library,  the  dearest  treasure  of  a  student,  in 

*  Scott-Holland,  Logic  and  Life,  Preface. 

®  Cf.  Allen’s  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought. 
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order  that  he  might  think.  Is  this  world  the  world  of  God  ? 
Is  God  good  "i  Is  man  responsible  ?  Is  there  a  soul  ?  Such 
was  the  subject-matter  of  his  investigation,  and  he  went  to 
his  task  with  a  doggedness  born  of  scholarship.  Such 
scholarship  is  a  form  of  heroism;  and  if  the  return  to  Al¬ 
exandria  mean  a  return  to  the  truth  that  the  mind  cannot  be 
neglected  without  impunity,  we  accept  it.  A  preacher  may 
refuse  to  interest  himself  in  the  deep  questions  of  theology; 
but,  if  so,  he  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  lingeting  feeling  of  in¬ 
competency,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  indolence.  He  is 
made  uncomfortable  by  the  impression  of  some  task  that 
remains  unfulfilled.  No  doubt,  many  have  gone  to  excess 
in  metaphysics,  as  Origen  did;  and  speculation  may  run 
mad.  Indeed  the  appearance  of  Ritschlianism  may  be  due 
to  the  excess  of  a  previous  rationalism.  It  is  perhaps  the 
loathing  induced  by  a  recent  surfeiting.  But  the  le.sson  of 
Alexandria  is  that  any  permanent  renunciation  of  the  mind 
will  prove  to  be  an  injurious  asceticism. 

We  shall  ever  need  a  return  to  Greek  theology  in  this 
sense,  because  it  corresponds  with  a  well-defined  and  neces¬ 
sary  moment  in  individual  life.  When  faith  has  introduced 
a  new  experience,  the  mind  lijistens  to  accommodate  the  re¬ 
cent  ac{[uisition  to  the  former  habits  of  thought.  It  searches 
for  hints  of  agreement  Vjetween  the  old  and  new:  for  its  de¬ 
sire  is  to  put  the  newcomer  at  perfect  ease  with  the  older 
inhabitants.  The  mind’s  work  is  to  heal  ruptures  in  the  in¬ 
ward  polity  of  our  organism,  just  as  the  body  heals  injuries 
on  the  surface.  In  a  word,  the  mind  rationalizes  our  faith. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  Alexandria  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
It  began  to  seek  agreement  and  unity  between  the  new  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  old.  'J'he  life  in  Christianity  was  fitted  in¬ 
to  the  previous  life  of  the  Roman  or  Greek.  It  thus  accom¬ 
plished  the  task  of  rationalization.  As  doing  this,  Origen 
and  his  school  have  an  important  place  in  history,  and  must 
ev'er  inspire  us  with  admiration.  Origen  taught  with  vehe- 
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mence  a  necessary  lesson,  that  a  man  can  be  both  rational 
and  religious,  both  learned  and  good.  He  claimed  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge  and  culture  with  a  grasp  that  to  the  Gen¬ 
tile  seemed  to  be  greed.  He  held  that  Christ  had  made  all 
things;  therefore  all  things  were  his,  since  he  was  Christ’s; 
and  in  this  we  must  sympathize  with  Origen. 

If,  however,  the  cry  of  a  return  to  Greek  theology  means 
that  we  are  to  return  to  their  actual  systems,  then  we  must 
put  in  a  protest.  Can  our  minds  roll  backward  several  cen¬ 
turies,  as  the  sun  went  backward  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz }  Will 
this  age  have  sufficient  humility  to  revert  to  the  old,  saying. 
It  is  better  than  the  new  ?  Can  we  escape  from  the  leg¬ 
acy  of  the  intervening  centuries,  from  that  garment  of  deli¬ 
cate  texture  which  has  been  cast  around  us  since  the  days 
of  Alexandria, — that  garment,  into  which  have  been  woven 
so  many  new  threads,  the  historic  idea,  the  realistic  belief, 
the  scientific  gains,  above  all  the  principle  of  development 
that  has  been  detected  in  every  department  of  life,  and 
seems  to  many  to  be  the  golden  thread  that  binds  together 
all  things  ?  Can  we  cast  off  this  garment  and  return  to  the 
costume  of  Nica.“a.^  In  strictest  literalism  vve  must  say.  It 
is  impossible  Our  mental  clothing  is  not  so  easily  cast 
aside.  Like  Medea’s  robe  it  becomes  part  of  us.  Even 
though  we  accept  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  incarnation, — 
and  no  one  will  question  for  a  moment  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
carnation, — yet  our  use  of  this  doctrine  will  differ  from  that 
of  the  Greeks.  Granting  for  the  moment  that  our  circum¬ 
stances  resemble  those  of  Alexandria,  we  cannot  forget  that 
the  light  which  we  bring  to  flash  on  the.se  circumstances  has 
gained  in  brilliance  since  the  days  of  Origen  and  Athana¬ 
sius.  (Jur  acceptance  of  the  incarnation  is  with  the  con¬ 
scious  remembrance  of  the  complete  work  of  redemption  by 
Christ;  and  we  therefore  very  much  deprecate  the  antago¬ 
nism  that  is  placed  between  the  incarnation  and  the  atone¬ 
ment.  If  we  accept  the  first  of  these  doctrines  without  the 
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second,  we  return  to  the  weakness  of  Greek  theology  which 
never  insisted  enough  on  the  historic  work  of  Christ.  It  is 
therefore  a  short-sighted  theology  which  would  choose  out 
one  phase  of  past  thought  and  exalt  it  to  a  supreme  posi¬ 
tion.  That  theology  is  sure  to  suffer  which  honors  one 
doctrine  at  the  expense  of  another.  If  the  intellect  is  to 
be  satisfied  by  means  of  the  incarnation,  the  moral  nature, 
none  the  less,  requires  some  such  te.aching  as  that  of  the 
atonement.  The  Alexandrian  school  appealed  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  as  the  essential  part  of  human  life.  It  accomplished  a 
valuable  work.  Peace  was  by  means  of  it  brought  to  the 
disorders  of  a  deformed  mind.  The  recent  insistence  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation  has  much  the  same  aim  Ifi  view. 
It  believes  that  it  has  rediscovered  a  divine  truth  whereby 
philosophy  and  the  wealth  of  science  may  justly  be  claimed 
as  the  proper  dowry  of  Christ’s  church. 

But  the  modern  schools  must  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
demands  of  a  disordered  conscience.  Since  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  we  have  become  more  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  human 
heart.  Its  de[)ths  have  been  sounded  with  greater  accuracy. 
Introspection  has  brought  to  liglit  many  of  the  inner  se¬ 
crets.  Psychology  as  a  new  science  has  taught  effectively 
its  lessons.  Conviction  as  to  our  real  condition  has  been  in¬ 
tensified.  And  as  a  result  of  these  things,  man  has  learned 
to  trust  less  to  human  reason  and  effort,  and  to  fear  the 
tight  grasp  of  sin.  The  age  is  more  willing  now  than  ever 
before  to  say.  Who  shall  deliv’^er  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  }  Hence  tlie  need  of  a  theology  that  will  give  a  force 
to  combat  this  weakness  and  sin.  The  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  look  to  find  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  this  cry  of  a  disordered  conscience.  The  incar¬ 
nation  is  the  peace-note  for  the  intellectual  nature,  the 
atonement  brings  contentment  to  the  moral  nature. 

Therefore  as  a  result  of  our  imperfect  examination,  we 
may  perhaps  say  that  there  is  only  half  a  truth  in  the  cry. 
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Back  to  Alexandria  !  We  look  to  Origen  as  a  type  rather 
than  a  teacher,  to  his  spirit  rather  than  to  his  letter,  to  his 
method  rather  than  to  his  matter. 

There  is  a  much  more  hopeful  sign  in  modern  times  than 
this  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  the  careful  study, 
everywhere  evident,  of  those  Scriptures  which  contain  all 
the  phases  of  religious  life.  Scriptures  which  Origen  valued 
so  highly  and  did  so  much  to  expound.  The  cry,  Back  to 
the  original  sources  !  is  more  propitious,  and  it  is  growing 
louder  year  by  year.  We  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them 
we  have  eternal  life,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

GLADSTONE’S  EDITION  OF  BISHOP  BUTLER’S 

WORKS. 

HY  I'KOFKSSOR  JACOB  COOBER,  0.0. 

This  new  edition  of  Joseph  Butler’s  writings  will  mark  an 
epoch  in  religious  philosophy;  for  this  author  is  secure  in 
the  position  at  the  head  of  all  uninspired  writers  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  evidences  of  a  future  life.  There  has  been  a  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  shallow  doubters,  to  decry  his  method  of 
analogy,  to  undervalue  his  line  of  argument,  and  to  declare 
his  conclusions  unwarranted.  Carping  critics  make  merry 
over  his  crabbed  style,  and  refute  to  their  own  satisfaction 
a  chain  of  reasoning  which  they  manifestly  never  under¬ 
stood.  Science  pronounces  his  method  obsolete,  while  pat¬ 
ronizingly  lauding  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  motives.  But  the  thoughtful  inquirer  who 
listens  to  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  who  sees  in 
the  course  of  human  experience  the  counterpart  of  that 
scheme  disclosed  in  Revelation,  is  drawn  to  Butler’s  reason¬ 
ing,  because  it  interprets  to  him,  as  no  other  merely  human 
author  is  able  to  do,  the  facts  of  his  present  life  and  his 
hopes  of  an  immortal  existence.  Hence,  whether  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  sneering  contempt  which  is  affected  most  when  con¬ 
scious  of  its  weakness  in  argument,  or  of  reverence  from 
those  able  to  appreciate  his  greatness,  Butler  calmly  un¬ 
folds  his  proof  of  our  continued  being  as  parts  of  a  life  in¬ 
finite  in  growth  and  direction. 

Though  the  “Sermons”  and  “  Analogy”  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  have  been  re- 
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printed  oftener,  no  doubt,  than  any  other  argumentative 
work  on  religion,  they  have  never  till  now  found  a  compe¬ 
tent  editor.  Some  portions,  it  is  true,  have  been  well  edit¬ 
ed  by  those  in  sympathy  with  the  author’s  purpose,  and 
with  the  ability  to  comprehend  his  arguments.  15ut  all  such 
partial  attempts  failed  in  that  they  did  not  view  his  writings 
as  a  unit.  No  author  ever  exhibited  a  more  unified  system  or 
more  concatenated  arrangement  of  its  parts.  The  “Ser¬ 
mons”  consider  man  in  his  relations  to  his  neighbor,  with 
whom  he  is  united  by  common  bonds  of  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  belonging  to  a  scheme  which  has  a  partial  display 
on  earth,  but  will  have  its  full  realization  under  the  same 
Lawgiver  in  heaven.  The  “  Analogy  ”  proves  that  the  life 
here  is  a  part  of  the  same  scheme  which  embraces  both 
worlds.  This  is  done  by  showing  that  the  moral  law  written 
in  the  conscience  is  realized  in  the  inherent  nature  of  sin  to 
punish  itself,  and  of  virtue  to  produce  happiness  and  thus 
reward  itself.  This  is  the  coordinate  of  that  law  revealed  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  liut  while  the  tendency  of  these  op¬ 
posite  princii)les  is  to  effect  these  results,  the  time  for  such 
consummation  is  too  short;  and  therefore  to  complete  the 
scheme  a  future  life  is  absolutely  necessary.  These  doc¬ 
trines  constitute  the  end  and  aim  of  Butler’s  system,  and  are 
never  out  of  sight  for  a  moment.  But  all  previous  editions 
have  been  deficient  in  that  they  did  not  grasp  his  purpose 
as  a  whole  or  make  it  sufficiently  prominent. 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  undertaken  this  work. 
Common  consent  will  pronounce  him  the  most  competent 
for  the  task  of  all  who  have  lived  since  Butler’s  day.  In 
breadth  of  intellect,  in  knowledge  of  men,  in  experience 
with  all  the  affairs  of  life,  whether  moral,  political,  or  relig¬ 
ious,  the  world  has  scarcely  ever  seen  his  equal.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  man  whose  life  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  conscience,  who  in  himself  exhibits  the  supremest 
results  of  habitual  faith  in  a  world  to  come,  should  devote 
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his  last  days  to  the  edition  of  this  work,  which,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  that  has  ever  been  written,  combines 
the  natural  proofs  for  a  future  life,  and  by  showing  their  per¬ 
fect  agreement  with  divine  revelation  proves  that  these  two 
kinds  of  evidence  are  counterparts  of  each  other. 

Mr.  Gladstone  shows  in  every  line  of  his  editorial  work 
that  he  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  temper  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  liutlcr.  He  handles  the  great  author  with  a  rever¬ 
ent  touch.  Nothing  could  be  in  more  admirable  taste  than 
his  quotation  on  the  title-page:  “  Cujus  sacra  fero  ingenti 
perculsus  amore.” 

The  peculiarity  which  first  fixes  our  attention  in  this  edi¬ 
tion  is  the  division  into  sections.  The  original  arrangement 
of  the  author  in  long  chapters,  with  scarcely  a  break  in  the 
severely  logical  discussion  of  his  great  themes,  rendered  both 
his  Sermons  and  the  Analogy  rei)ulsive  at  first  glance,  and 
difficult  to  those  determined  to  wrestle  with  the  arguments. 
This  difficulty  Mr.  Gladstone  has  most  happily  met.  It 
would  seem  that  liutler’s  statements  could  not  be  condensed. 
But  the  chapters  and  long  sections  have  been  broken  up  in¬ 
to  convenient  paragra[)hs,  and  headings  have  been  prefixed 
containing  the  quintessence  of  the  argument  in  a  few  simple 
words,  which  are  a  key  to  the  whole,  and  may  be  taken  in 
at  a  glance  as  the  complete  summary  of  the  reasoning. 

These  arc  the  hidings  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  power.  His 
mastery  of  the  contents  is  perfect,  and  he  gives  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  digested  anew  by  a  genius  equal  to  tlie 
original.  This  division,  with  the  appropriate  head-lines, 
will  make  Hutler  accessible  to  many  who  would  have  been 
re[)elled  from  undertaking  to  read  him,  and  render  the  task 
easy  for  such  as  determine  to  master  the  contents.  The 
notes  and  discussions  of  controverted  points  are  fewer  than 
one  could  desire;  .seeing  that  so  much  of  value  has  been 
written  since  Ikitler’s  time  by  able  authors  who  have  trav¬ 
ersed  the  subjects  of  Apologetics  and  Finality.  The  notes 
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furnished  are  models  of  clear  exposition,  and  show,  both  by 
what  they  say  and  leave  unsaid,  that  the  editor’s  encyclo¬ 
pedic  learning  is  under  the  control  of  a  judgment  which  can 
effectually  winnow,  and  his  knowledge  in  reserve  is  greater 
than  that  displayed.  We  look  for  a  complete  exposition  of 
his  views  in  the  remaining,  the  third,  volume,  which  is  soon 
to  appear.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  won¬ 
derful  powers,  both  in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  in 
the  border-land  of  science  and  religion,  and  in  the  persistent 
attacks  made  by  agnosticism  and  other  forms  of  unbelief, 
which  have  recently  placed  themselves  so  much  in  evidence. 
The  trenchant  criticism  which  has  lately  marked  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  articles  in. the  Nineteenth  Century  shows  that  his 
blade  is  as  keen,  and  his  claw  of  irony  as  sharp  under  the 
velvety  touch,  as  in  his  most  vigorous  day. 

This  republication  of  Butler’s  works,  while  a  sign  of  their 
power  of  an  endless  life,  will  also  prove  a  great  factor  in  its 
realization.  Doubtless  this  will  be  the  signal  for  a  great 
harvest  of  Butlerian  literature,  as  a  kind  of  bicentennial  of 
the  first  publication.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  centennial  of  Kant  in  metaphysics,  and  are  likely  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Bishop  Joseph  Butler. 

Some  Phases  ok  Analogy. 

The  disciplinary  character  of  the  government  under  which 
we  live  is  clearly  shown  by  the  effect  which  transgression  of 
the  moral  law  has  on  our  physical  constitution.  That  there 
is  an  inevitable  connection  between  our  conduct  and  its 
proper  effect  on  our  bodily  welfare  is  as  certain  as  the  laws 
of  causation  and  uniformity  in  the  natural  world.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  chance  here,  any  more  than  in  the  laws 
regulating  matter  controlled  by  physical  forces.  The  act 
■  makes  its  impression  on  the  character,  or  rather  becomes  the 
warp  and  woof  of  its  structure.  The  soul  is  not  a  tabula 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.211. 
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rasa  on  which  each  act  makes  its  record,  but  his  acts  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  man’s  individuality.  Hence 
they  punish  and  reward  themselves  in  making  their  agent 
good  or  bad,  and  thus  become  the  measure  of  his  happiness 
or  misery.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  an  evil  act  or 
thought  can  ever  escape  notice.  For  there  is  no  conceal¬ 
ment  in  nature.  The  declaration  of  our  Lord,  “  There  is 
nothing  covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed,”  is  the  coun¬ 
terpart  by  an  exact  analogy.  As  each  phenomenon  in  the 
world’s  material  history  has  made  its  record  in  the  formation 
of  the  rocks,  the  plains,  the  seashore;  in  the  hidden  parts 
of  the  earth  as  well  as  the  surface;  even  so  the  acts  of  a  re¬ 
sponsible  creature  are  the  expression  both  of  what  he  is  and 
what  he  desires  to  become. 

This  is  the  moral  law  written  in  the  very  nature  of  man, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  elude  or  shake  off 
the  effects  of  his  own  conduct,  since  they  become  the  total¬ 
ity  of  his  character.  Moreover,  as  they  make  their  impress 
on  his  moral  nature  they  produce  their  legitimate  fruit  in 
weakening  or  strengthening  his  bodily  constitution.  For  we 
cannot  separate,  except  in  thought,  the  instrument  from  the 
power  by  which  it  acts.  Soul  and  body  are  connected  to¬ 
gether,  and  necessary  to  constitute  the  human  individuality. 
They  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  as  is  to  be  expected 
from  their  intimate  association.  In  the  normal  man  both 
mind  and  body  are  healthy,  and  the  law  under  which  we  are 
placed  would,  if  obeyed  always  and  in  its  integrity,  preserve 
both  in  a  sound  condition  until  their  appointed  sojourn  on 
earth  was  completed.  But  any  infringement  of  that  law 
writes  its  own  record  in  the  effect  it  has  to  purify  and 
strengthen,  or  to  corrupt  and  destroy.  For  this  reason  sin 
and  disease  are  indissoluble.  For  righteousness  consists  in 
obedience  to  that  law  under  which  we  live,  and  which  is  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  to  secure  our  happiness. 
Any  infringement  of  that  law  enters  its  protest  by  the  pains 
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and  weakness  it  produces.  If  the  protest  is  heeded  and  the 
offense  ceases,  then  the  recuperative  power  of  nature — the 
counterpart  of  divine  forj^iveness — is  so  strong  that  it  heals 
the  lesion.  But,  if  persisted  in,  the  protest  becomes  louder 
in  the  greater  suffering,  in  the  generation  of  innumerable 
diseases  by  which  the  vital  powers  of  mind  and  body  are 
sapped,  and  even  a  depraved  nature  is  transmitted  as  a  bale¬ 
ful  inheritance  after  the  first  transgressor  has  destroyed  him¬ 
self. 

That  we  live  under  a  moral  law  which  punishes  or  rewards 
the  responsible  actor  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  fact  as  clear  as  any 
of  the  physical  laws  of  science.  No  one  can  doubt  this 
without  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  the 
experience  of  each  individual  man.  If,  then,  the  one  set  of 
laws  belongs  to  a  scheme  which  works  as  far  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  of  space  and  time  as  we  can  follow  their  action,  so  also 
does  the  other.  If  the  one  continues  amid  all  changes  and 
successive  periods  of  time,  so  by  analogy  will  the  other  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  stages  of  man’s  existence.  The  universe  of  phy¬ 
sical  and  spiritual  energies — or  of  matter  and  force — do  act 
and  react  on  each  other  to  bring  about  a  united  result.  They 
show  unity  of  purpose  by  working  in  concert;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  all  the  evidence  we  possess,  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  analogy.  If 
they  belong  to  different  systems  we  have  no  proof  thereof. 
The  only  way  of  showing  this  would  be  to  argue  from  our 
ignorance  and  thus  try  to  disprove  a  contention  which  is 
supported  by  all  the  evidence  which  our  intelligence  can  dis¬ 
cover.  To  call  this  absurdity  would  not  describe  it  ade¬ 
quately. 

Again,  it  may  be  admitted  by  the  doubter,  that  analogy 
renders  the  theory  probable  that,  if  there  be  a  future  life, 
and  the  individual  consciousness  survive  the  shock  of  bod¬ 
ily  dissolution,  the  same  scheme  of  moral  government  will 
continue  to  prevail.  But  this  continuance,  says  he,  is  the 
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very  thing  I  deny;  and  deny  it  simply  because  there  is  no 
proof  in  nature  to  render  it  even  probable.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  decay  side  by  side. 
They  cease  to  exist  as  an  energy  even  before  death.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  nature,  if  there  be  such 
a  thing,  subsequently.  The  body  disintegrates  rapidly,  and 
is  resolved  into  its  elements,  so  that  its  previous  form  and 
activity  as  a  personality  or  unity  entirely  disappears.  Where 
then  can  we  find  any  place  for  analogical  reasoning  ? 

But  the  doubter  is  guilty,  perhaps  unconsciously,  of  a  pe- 
titio  principiiy  without  any  proof  and  against  the  teaching 
of  analogy.  Science  comes  to  our  aid  here  most  effectually. 
The  conservation  of  force,  which  was  first  enunciated  by 
Galileo,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  has  by  successive  philos¬ 
ophers  been  formulated  more  distinctly,  and  has  now  become 
the  corner-stone  of  science.  According  to  this  principle, 
the  matter  and  force  of  the  universe  have  been  neither  in¬ 
creased  nor  diminished,  while  in  an  unceasing  change — per¬ 
haps  better  to  say  interchange — they  remain  forever  a  con¬ 
stant  quantity.  These  two  factors  are,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
dependent  on  each  other  to  produce  phenomena  manifest  to 
our  senses,  and  so  give  evidence  of  their  existence.  But 
their  quantity  in  no  way  changes,  however  many  transform¬ 
ations  they  may  suffer  while  they  are  subject  to  our  scien¬ 
tific  tests.  And  there  is  no  materialist,  however  uncompro¬ 
mising  his  creed,  who  would  dare  afifirm  that  the  force  of  any 
compound  substance  is  diminished  when  it  is  dissolved  or 
transformed  in  any  possible  way.  It  may  be  so  changed  that 
we  do  not  know  what  it  has  become,  nor  are  we  able  to  follow 
its  course  any  more  than  we  can  that  of  a  disembodied 
spirit.  But  it  still  exists  somewhere  in  undiminished  quan¬ 
tity,  whether  potential  or  actual,  visible  or  invisible.  Science 
must  then  admit  that  the  power  represented  by  a  human  be¬ 
ing  in  the  union  of  body  and  soul  is  not  destroyed  by  death. 
It  still  exists  somewhere  in  undiminished  energy. 
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Hut  it  may  be  asserted  by  the  materialist  that  the  person¬ 
ality  is  destroyed.  The  doubter  admits  that  no  force  is  lost 
in  the  material  world.  Science  grants  this,  but  only  as  to 
matter  and  force  as  physical  agents.  Yet  if.  analogy  avails 
for  proving  that  the  same  law  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  part  of  man  as  the  material  in  their  experience  in 
this  life,  we  must  admit  two  things:  (i)  that  such  a  power 
does  exist,  and  (2)  that  the  personality  which  represents  it 
is  not  destroyed  when  the  body  dies.  We  see  force  trans¬ 
ferred  continually  from  latent  to  active,  and  vice  versa.  The 
coal  is  changed  to  heat,  and  this  dissipated  throughput  the 
universe.  The  sun  and  planets  are  losing  their  heat  con¬ 
stantly.  We  collect  forces  by  chemical  and  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses,  employ  them,  and  then  they  elude  our  grasp.  They 
disappear,  are  scattered  beyond  recovery,  even  though  they 
exist  somewhere  in  space.  Now  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  real  agent  in  all  physical  and  mechanical  processes  can¬ 
not  be  apprehended  by  the  senses  in  any  other  way  than  by 
its  effects.  Phenomena  are  all  that  we  can  perceive.  Two 
bodies  affect  each  other,  and  motion  is  produced;  but  what 
causes  that  motion  is  entirely  beyond  our  apprehension,  ex¬ 
amine  it  closely  as  we  will.  Tlie  processes  of  life  begin 
under  the  proper  conditions,  but  the  energy  that  originates 
it,  the  growth  that  causes  the  materials  to  combine  so  as  to 
begin  the  evolution  of  an  organism  that  shall  henceforth  be 
self-moving,  is  a  mysterious  force  which  no  biologist  can  dis¬ 
cover.  It  is  true  that  it  is  the  whole  organism  which  acts, 
but  the  real  source  of  the  action  is  the  living  being,  which 
is  a  personality  different  from  all  the  materials  which  it  col¬ 
lects  into  itself. 

In  this  respect  it  is  wholly  unlike  all  other  forces.  They 
act  as  tliey  are  directed  by  intelligence,  either  a  Teleology 
which  is  immanent  or  transferred  ab  extra.  We  know  of  no 
design  acting  without  a  personality  as  its  agent.  If  such 
exists  in  matter,  we  have  not  the  remotest  conception  of  it, 
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either  through  our  own  experience  or  any  analogy  from  ex¬ 
perience.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  a  basis  for  any 
theory  of  material  or  psychical  action.  Whatever  force  then 
there  be  by  the  union  of  matter  with  that  essence  which 
constitutes  the  soul,  whether  this  be  material  or  spiritual, 
that  force,  when  the  dissolution  by  death  takes  place,  either 
continues  directed  by  the  same  personality  with  which  it  was 
endowed  when  it  became  a  .separate  existence,  or  else  it  falls 
back  into  the  original  Power  whence  it  derived  its  being. 
P'or  it  cannot  be  lost,  unless  the  analogy  derived  from  the 
conservation  of  force  be  denied. 

And  we  must  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  the  force 
belonging  to  this  personality  is  moral  and  intellectual,  and 
has  been  gained  by  the  independent  exercise  of  the  capaci¬ 
ties  with  which  it  was  endowed  by  nature.  That  there  is  a 
growth  in  character,  in  virtue,  and  intelligence,  no  one  can 
deny  unless  he  do  violence  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
For  experience,  both  that  from  introspection  and  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  those  about  us,  renders  it  certain  beyond  dispute 
that  a  man  can  improve  himself,  can  grow  in  capacity  for 
greater  and  better  work.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  then  all 
education,  all  discipline,  all  effort  to  become  wiser  and  bet¬ 
ter,  would  be  vain.  Kven  the  pessimist  would  arrogate  this 
claim  for  himself,  that  he  had  become  wiser  than  other  men 
in  discovering  that  all  the  world  is  out  of  joint  and  going  at 
a  breakneck  speed  to  the  bad. 

Now  this  growth  in  character  is  emphatically  one’s  own 
possession.  He  has  earned  the  increment,  and  owns  it  more 
than  he  does  his  body;  yes,  if  this  be  possible,  more  than 
he  owns  his  natural  endowments — nay,  even  than  his  own 
soul.  P'or  these  were  given  him  either  by  a  Creator,  or  the 
development  of  nature  which,  acting  at  random,  yet  by  a 
lucky  chance  fixed  on  a  combination  which  worked  out  into 
a  man.  The  materialist  in  order  to  be  consistent  must  say 
the  latter  method.  But  surely  this  personified  chance  de- 
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serves  no  credit  for  what  the  man  made  of  himself  after  he 
became  a  distinct  personality,  and  exercised  his  will  and  in¬ 
tellect  to  make  his  character  what  it  has  become.  Certainly, 
it  would  not  be  right  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  hard-earned 
increment  by  taking  it  away  from  his  guidance  after  he  has 
improved  it  so  much,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  jumble  of 
fortuitous  atoms.  Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  that 
looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  wealth  which  energy,  economy, 
and  thrift  have  gained  as  a  conservative  force  in  society,  ad¬ 
vocates  such  a  policy.  To  wrest  from  the  lawful  owner  all 
his  possessions  and  swallow  them  up  again  in  the  chaos 
made  by  idleness,  dissipation,  and  brutality,  would  take 
away  all  spirit  for  strenuous  action,  and  make  a  wreck  of 
material  civilization.  Hut  if  you  take  from  man  his  hope  of 
immortality,  he  will  then  lose  all  incentive  to  improvement 
in  character,  because  there  will  be  no  permanent  sphere  for 
its  exercise.  Assuredly  this  would  despoil  him  of  his  great¬ 
ness  and  render  life  not  worth  living. 

This  force  which  has  been  gained  by  responsible  person¬ 
ality  belongs  to  the  individual  man,  and  to  no  other.  It  is 
not  simply  a  material  strength — that  of  a  lion  or  a  bullock, 
or  of  the  blindly  acting  powers  of  heat,  gravity,  or  electric¬ 
ity — but  of  intelligence  inseparable  from  a  subject  to  exer¬ 
cise  it.  And  if  this  personality  be  destroyed  by  death,  then 
whatever  attached  to  this  moral  agent,  as  gained  by  himself 
when  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  world,  must  be  lost,  be¬ 
cause  it  belonged  to  him  exclusively,  and  was  inseparably 
connected  with  his  modes  of  action.  There  would  be  no 
other  agent  who  could  possibly  exercise  it.  For  this  is  not 
like  the  force  of  material  agents,  which  segregate  a  part  of 
the  general  powers  of  nature  and  employ  them  under  the 
direction  of  a  personal  intelligence,  but  cannot  be  increased 
or  diminished.  For  the  personal  being  through  his  own  ac¬ 
tions  can  do  both.  He  increases  his  natural  endowments  by 
voluntary  virtue,  and  can  with  equal  certainty  diminish  his 
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own  potencies  by  idleness  or  crime.  But  no  more  force  can 
be  exercised  by  any  machine  of  material  construction  than  is 
put  into  it. 

Mere  the  case  is  different.  This  machine,  if  man  be 
merely  one,  actually  does  increase  his  efficiency  by  determin¬ 
ing^  to  do  so;  and  this  increase  jjoes  on  as  lon^  as  the  vol¬ 
untary  action  continues,  liut  if  this  a^ent,  machine,  or 
whatever  the  materialist  may  call  it,  perishes,  then  not  only 
must  the  power  for  further  increment  be  lost,  but  all  that 
has  been  gathered  by  it  must  be  destroyed  along  with  the 
only  being  that  can  wield  it.  J'or  this  is  wholly  unlike  the 
power  which  lies  loose,  so  to  speak,  in  the  realm  of  nature, 
awaiting  appropriation  by  any  intelligent  agent  which  can 
secure  and  employ  it.  This  power  gained  by  the  personal 
agent  in  the  discipline  of  moral  and  intellectual  character  is 
std  generis ;  and  as  it  appertains  to  a  personality,  therefore, 
if  this  perishes,  it  drags  down  all  that  belongs  to  it.  liut  if 
no  force  is  destroyed,  then,  a  fortiori^  a  creator  of  force,  or 
one  which  becomes  a  new  power  by  appropriating  it  from 
every  side  and  adding  to  its  acquisition,  will  continue  for¬ 
ever  as  a  part  of  the  energy  e.xisting  in  nature. 

A  favorite  argument  in  proof  of  a  future  life  for  man  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  his  existence  here  seems  incom¬ 
plete.  His  preparation  fits  him  preeminently  for  a  higher 
stage;  and  as  he  often  dies  at  a  time  when  his  powers  are 
at  the  acme  of  culture,  he  is  not  permitted  to  use  them.  If 
there  be  no  waste,  if  all  power  is  conserved,  analogy  would 
clearly  demand  another  sphere  of  action  for  that  agent 
whose  work  is  broken  off  at  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency. 
But  an  objection  is  urged  strongly  against  this  reasoning  by 
adverting  to  the  fact  that  many  of  nature’s  efforts  are  abor¬ 
tive.  Perhaps  not  one  seed  or  germ  in  a  thousand  ever 
comes  to  maturity,  or,  if  it  does,  is  permitted  to  produce  a 
perfect  successor.  The  amount  of  apparent  waste  in  nature 
is  prodigious.  Overcrowding  prevents  a  large  proportion  of 
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seed  germs  from  developing.  There  is  every  species  of  liv¬ 
ing  thing, — animal,  vegetable,  rational, — which  is  checked  m 
its  progress  at  every  possible  stage  and  perishes.  Only  the 
material  seems  to  remain;  while  whatever  of  potentiality 
there  was  in  the  germ,  is  utterly  lost.  Therefore,  says  un¬ 
belief,  the  analogy  argues  the  other  way.  Instead  of  the 
incomplete  destiny  of  man  in  this  life  being  an  evidence  of  a 
future  for  the  continuance  of  his  activity,  the  course  of  na¬ 
ture  clearly  demonstrates  that  immeasurably  more  of  her 
inceptive  efforts  come  to  nought  than  prove  successful.  In 
fact,  they  are  not  allowed  to  progress  far  enough  to  achieve 
any  result;  or  even  to  show,  except  by  anticipation,  their 
purpose  in  existence. 

This  argument  has  been  triumphantly  exploited  as  a  com¬ 
plete  refutation  of  all  the  proofs  of  a  future  state  for  man 
growing  out  of  his  uncompleted  work  at  death.  At  one 
time  this  appeared  to  be  a  well-grounded  objection  which 
could  not  be  answered  by  the  defenders  of  man’s  immortal¬ 
ity.  But  science  has  here  again  unwittingly  come  to  our 
rescue  by  its  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force. 
So  that  what  seemed,  till  long  after  Butler’s  time,  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  optimism,  that  there  is  such  a  waste 
in  nature,  and  was  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the  material¬ 
ist,  now,  by  the  application  of  this  principle,  presents  no  ob¬ 
stacle.  Admit  that  multitudes  of  embryo  growths  in  every 
department  of  life  never  come  to  maturity,  nay  even  scarce¬ 
ly  advance  to  the  first  stage  toward  life.  Must  their  exist¬ 
ence  therefore  be  deemed  a  failure  ?  Do  they  progress  that 
short  distance  to  no  purpose,  because  they  do  not  attain  a 
sufficient  development  to  enjoy  life,  nor  the  power  of  trans¬ 
mitting  to  their  successors  what  they  did  not  reach  them¬ 
selves  ?  Are  these  imperfect  growths  lost,  and  all  the  pains 
of  nature  abortive  t  If  force  could  be  lost,  then  all  these 
would  be  but  attempts  which  did  not  succeed,  and  would 
imply  chance,  or  lack  of  wisdom,  in  the  plan.  Analogy  then, 
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would  not  support  the  view  that  more  advanced  growths, 
such  as  had  arrived  at  a  stage  fitted  by  discipline  and 
strength  for  future  action,  must  continue,  and  have  a  further 
sphere  suited  to  their  continuance.  Nature’s  plan,  instead 
of  being  complete,  as  the  result  of  design  which  does  every¬ 
thing  according  to  a  wise  purpose  of  infinite  reach,  shows 
failure  at  every  step,  and  contains  within  itself  the  elements 
of  final  destruction. 

But  the  conservation  of  force,  which  is  appealed  to  by  all 
scientists,  overthrows  the  pessimistic  view  which  a  pure  ma¬ 
terialism  advocates.  Those  who  hold  this  doctrine,  and 
think  that  the  creation  of  either  matter  or  spirit  is  thereby 
rendered  impossible,  and  therefore  eliminate  the  Creator 
from  the  universe  which  he  has  made,  were  not  aware  that 
they  subverted  their  own  dogma.  Like  so  many  other  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  truth,  the  weapons  which  they  forged  against  a 
future  life  may  be  turned  against  them  to  their  own  confu¬ 
sion.  For  it  matters  not  that  germs  are  destroyed  before 
they  arrive  at  life;  that  the  great  majority  of  seeds  which 
sprout  never  mature  the  full-grown  fruit  as  seed  in  turn;  that 
the  great  majority  of  children  die  before  they  reach  even  the 
age  of  responsibility.  Their  power  developed  thus  far  is 
not  lost.  For  the  conservation  of  energy  cares  for  every 
portion,  however  immature  or  small.  It  matters  not  if  the 
world  be  so  crowded  with  animal  and  vegetable  germs  that 
there  is  not  room  for  their  complete  development,  provided 
the  forces  they  contain  as  germs,  and  gather  during  their 
ephemeral  existence,  cannot  be  lost.  The  powers  they  do 
contain,  represent  a  really  higher  grade  of  force  than  they 
would,  had  they  remained  in  their  elemental  state,  without 
organic  form  or  living  principle.  Then,  if  all  force  is  con¬ 
served,  whatever  increment  these  germs  have  gained  by  the 
embryonic  or  more  advanced  growth,  is  a  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  universe.  These  organized  powers 
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are  more  fitted  for  further  use  in  the  economy  of  nature  than 
is  primordial  matter,  from  which  they  were  formed. 

For  there  is  an  advance  made  by  everything  that  reaches 
an  organized  structure,  and,  still  more,  by  that  which  at¬ 
tains  any  form  of  life,  however  rudimentary.  Nothing  sure¬ 
ly  is  lost  by  the  process.  The  force  in  the  universe  is  con¬ 
stant  amid  all  changes,  but  this  docs  not  prevent  finite 
nature  from  appropriating  some  of  that  which  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  infinite,  if  the  intimations  of  science  and  pure  rea¬ 
son  are  to  be  trusted.  Nature  makes  no  failure,  and  the 
embryonic  germ  suffers  no  wrong.  If  it  does  not  attain  to 
sentient  life,  it  suffers  no  pain  by  dying.  IJut  if  it  does 
reach  this  stage,  and  is  then  cut  off,  it  has  the  gain  which 
this  brief  period  gives,  unless  the  pessimistic  view  be  as¬ 
sumed,  that  all  existence  is  a  failure.  Of  course  then  im¬ 
mortal  existence,  or  life  for  any  period,  could  be  no  boon, 
and  the  shorter  the  day  the  longer  and  sweeter  the  night  of 
Nirvana.  But  the  conservation  of  force  leaves  no  basis  on 
which  annihilation  can  rest;  and  those  who  exploit  pessi¬ 
mism  as  a  theory  never  follow  it  in  practice, — except  a  very 
few  whose  acts  are  consistent  with  what  they  affect  to  be¬ 
lieve. 

Thus,  by  the  kind  help  of  our  adversaries,  we  prove, 
through  their  own  doctrine,  that  nothing  is  lost  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  sentient  or  conscious  beings.  The  farther 
they  develop  in  personality,  the  more  likelihood  docs  there 
seem  to  be  that  they  will  yet  have  a  sphere  of  action  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  fitness  for  action.  The  wisdom  of  man 
is  best  seen  in  allotting  work  according  to  the  capability  for 
its  performance.  Self-interest,  if  no  higher  principle,  de¬ 
sires  to  utilize  all  forces  material  and  spiritual  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  of  society.  For  it  is  an  a.xiom  admitted  even  by 
advanced  utilitarians,  that  the  good  of  one  is  the  good  of 
all,  and  that  the  general  happiness  of  man  is  the  criterion  of 
individual  progress.  Herein  the  system  of  Bentham  and 
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Mill  ajjrees  exactly  with  that  of  liutler  and  Paley;  and  all, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  harmonize  with  the  teaching 
of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake — that  our  neighbor 
is  our  fellow-man.  Now  as  human  wisdom  is  enlarged,  the 
ability  to  place  each  one  in  that  station  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted,  is  enlarged;  and  there  is  no  limit  to  this,  except  by 
man’s  finite  wisdom.  If  then  there  be  a  Power  above  that 
of  man,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  universe  demand, — one 
commensurate  with  its  greatness, — then  this  Power  will  not 
only  conserve  the  energies  which  he  directs,  Vjut  will  direct 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  effect  the  purposes  of  his  in¬ 
finite  dominion. 

Here  the  analogy  is  complete  again,  so  far  as  we  can  trace 
its  application.  If  then  we  belong  to  a  scheme  which  em¬ 
braces  all  existing  things,  and  which  shall  continue  through 
all  time,  then  the  scientific  principle — the  conservation  of 
force — will  work  just  as  we  see  it  among  men.  Kach  factor 
will  be  employed  according  to  its  capacity  for  good  work. 
The  spirit  which  has  become  fit  for  efficient  service  in  this 
life,  when  it  arrives  at  the  stage  whence  it  can  be  translated 
to  another  and  a  higher  one,  such  as  is  better  suited  to  its 
matured  capacities,  undergoes  a  change  which  we  call  death; 
but  is  only  a  higher  development  than  it  could  attain  in  this 
life.  And  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  checked  in  their 
growth,  prematurely  as  w^e  think,  the  increment  is  certainly 
not  lost  any  more  than  other  force  is  destroyed.  It  is  mere¬ 
ly  removed  to  another  place  where,  under  conditions  more 
suitable,  it  may  complete  that  which  w'as  begun  here.  In 
the  struggle  for  existence  the  germs  of  life  are  crowded  on 
earth.  Nature  is  exuberant  in  her  fecundity,  and  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  mother  who  bears  more  children  than  she 
can  nurse.  Put  infinite  space  has  room  enough;  Omnipo¬ 
tence,  resource  enough;  and  Divine  Love,  goodness  sufficient 
to  provide  suitable  sustenance  to  develop  every  germ  of  life 
to  its  highest  perfection.  No  creature  need  perish,  no  en- 
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txgy  be  lost  of  all  that  the  forces  pervading  matter  warm 
into  being.  They  seem  to  die,  they  certainly  undergo  a 
change.  But  we  can  follow  their  living  principle  quite  as 
well  as  we  can  the  force  which  is  dissipated  after  it  has  done 
the  bidding  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  latter  is  surely  not 
lost:  why  should  we  conclude  the  reverse  of  the  former  } 
Hence  we  cannot  argue  from  our  ignorance,  and  assert 
that  the  overcrowding  of  germs  and  the  premature  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  more  advanced  organisms  is  a  disproof  of  man’s  im¬ 
mortality.  For  we  certainly  do  not  know  that  the  life  when 
it  passes  from  our  view  ceases  to  exist  as  a  personal  factor; 
nor  are  we  justified  in  measuring  the  resources  of  a  universe 
and  its  adequate  Author  by  our  own  power  or  wisdom.  All 
that  we  can  do  in  this  case  is  what  Butler  has  essayed:  in¬ 
terpret  the  unknown  according  to  the  course  of  action  pur¬ 
sued  within  our  knowledge  by  ourselves,  or  others  who  are 
possessed  of  like  minds.  Human  thought  is  justified  in  ar¬ 
guing  from  no  other  premises.  These  are  that  our  life  be¬ 
longs  to  a  scheme  devised  by  an  intelligence  which  works 
along  the  same  lines  which  we  are  compelled  to  follow  or 
cease  to  be  rational  creatures.  For  we  can  interpret  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  other  men  only  by  analogy  with  the  motives  which 
actuate  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  fixed  line  in  nature  where 
we  are  estopped  from  using  the  same  method.  If  there  be 
any  other,  we  must  be  guided  by  ignorance  when  we  attempt 
to  use  it. 

Every  department  of  knowledge  must  have  such  unity  as 
can  be  comprehended  under  some  regular  system.  How¬ 
ever  varied  its  data  or  diverse  their  application  in  special 
processes,  there  must  be  a  discernible  unity  running  through 
the  whole;  otherwise  there  cannot  be  such  a  colligation  of 
facts  as  make  them  fit  into  their  places,  and  so  become  sig¬ 
nificant.  Classified  knowledge,  scientific  theories  and  laws, 
are  possible  only  on  this  principle.  But  every  such  system 
or  scheme  can  be  understood  only  partially.  This  arises  from 
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the  limitations  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  positively  un¬ 
limited  reach  of  the  subject-matter  in  every  department  of 
science.  Our  knowledge  can  at  best  be  only  partial,  and 
therefore  will  go  on  increasing  forever.  For  the  subtlety  of 
nature  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Each  branch  of  science 
may  be  subdivided  ad  infinitum^  and  still  furnish  matter  for 
investigation  and  increase  of  knowledge.  Hence  at  any 
stage  of  the  world’s  history,  or  that  of  the  individual  man^ 
there  must  be  much  that  is  at  best  only  partially  known; 
while  the  greater  part  is  still  hid  from  us.  And  it  is  a  strange 
and  humbling  fact,  that  while  our  knowledge  increases  in 
arithmetical  ratio,  the  evidences  of  our  ignorance  increase  in 
geometrical  progression.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that 
those  who  know  most,  and  are  therefore  most  competent  to 
form  a  judgment,  are  the  readiest  to  make  a  frank  avowal  of 
their  comparative  ignorance.  This  being  admitted,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  of  course,  that  the  greater  the  compass  embraced  by 
any  scheme  of  knowledge  or  department  of  nature,  the  more 
there  will  be  that  cannot  be  understood.  Now  the  relations 
of  this  life  to  the  next — if  there  be  one — must  confessedly 
be  the  widest  in  their  extent  and  most  important  in  their 
bearing  on  us  of  all  subjects.  For  they  embrace  not  one 
part  of  the  material  universe,  not  the  whole  combined,  but 
also  the  realm  of  spirit;  not  the  brief  period  of  man’s  stay 
on  earth,  but  all  time;  the  unmeasured  ages  of  the  past,  the 
present  with  its  infinite  complexity,  and  the  ceaseless  eter¬ 
nity  to  come. 

Such  is  the  scheme  then  of  the  government  of  the  world 
under  which  we  are  placed.  It  embraces  all  that  can  possi¬ 
bly  relate  to  us.  Philosophy  tells  us:  “  All  mass  particles 
that  coexist  in  space  make  up  a  unitary  system,  possessing 
a  uniform  motion  in  which  the  movement  of  every  part  is 
contained  and  determined  as  a  partial  movement.  ...  All 
motions  in  infinite  time  and  infinite  space  really  form  a  sin¬ 
gle  motion;  the  corporeal  world  is  a  unitary  system  possess- 
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ing  one  great  single  movement,  to  which  all  the  separate 
movements  are  related  as  parts  to  the  whole.”  ^  This  senti¬ 
ment  is  only  the  reproduction  of  what  Leibnitz  said  a  good 
while  ago:  “Everybody  is  affected  by  everything  that  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  entire  world,  so  that  a  man  seeing  everything 
would  know  from  each  particular  object  everything  that 
takes  place  everywhere,  as  well  as  what  has  taken  place,  and 
will  take  place;  he  perceives  in  the  present  that  which  is  re¬ 
mote  in  time  and  space.” ^  Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  case 
with  the  omniscient  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe.  But 
“we  are  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing  ”  of  that  scheme 
in  its  infinite  compass,  whether  of  personal  interest  or  curi¬ 
ous  speculation,  save  by  the  analogy  of  our  own  experience, 
and  that  of  others  like  us,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
world’s  history. 

In  such  a  scheme,  therefore,  there  must  be  much  that  we 
cannot  understand — doubtless  much  that  in  no  wise  con¬ 
cerns  us  to  know;  much  that  only  a  culpable  curiosity  could 
presume  to  investigate.  Here,  again,  the  analogy  between 
what  we  find  in  any  department  of  science,  or  the  experiences 
of  daily  life,  and  the  scheme  of  religion,  is  complete.  We 
find  difficulties  beyond  our  comprehension  in  every  subject 
we  investigate.  Perhaps  if  we  did  not,  the  human  intellect 
would  stagnate.  It  is  no  doubt  a  wise  provision  that  we  are 
ever  in  the  dark  about  much  of  what  we  investigate,  in  or¬ 
der  to  quicken  our  energies  for  further  progress  by  stimulat¬ 
ing  our  curiosity.  But  whatever  be  the  reason  for  this  par¬ 
tial  knowledge  in  every  subject  which  confronts  us,  we  know 
the  fact,  and  have  to  shape  our  conduct  accordingly.  His¬ 
tory,  moreover,  shows  us  that  while  this  is  the  case,  there  is 
also  a  continual  progress  in  every  department  of  knowledge. 
People  must  act  on  the  basis  of  their  progress  at  any  period, 
if  they  would  act  at  all.  The  future  acquisitions  cannot  be 

^  Paulsen,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  p.  146. 

^  Leibnitz,  Monadology,  §  61. 
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taken  as  assets  in  footing  up  the  intellectual  balance  sheet. 
Life  must  be  regulated  by  what  we  know  at  the  time  when 
we  are  summoned  to  duty,  because  that  which  is  wholly  be¬ 
yond  our  comprehension  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  re¬ 
sponsible  conduct.  If  Newton’s  “  Principia”  or  Laplace’s 
“Mcchanique  Celeste”  were  translated  into  Platonic  Greek, 
and  in  this  form  had  been  laid  before  Aristotle  or  I!!uclid, 
they  could  have  made  nothing  out  of  these  works,  and  hence 
their  lives  would  not  have  been  modified  by  the  knowledge 
they  contain.  In  any  scheme  relating  to  human  destiny,  no 
matter  when  or  how  communicated,  there  must  be  difficult¬ 
ies  which  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  wisest 
among  men. 

But  this  in  no  way  disproves  their  adaptation  to  our 
wants,  or  argues  against  the  truthfulness  of  that  which  is 
level  to  our  comprehension.  Therefore,  if  a  scheme  of  re¬ 
ligion,  natural  or  revealed,  contained  nothing  which  was  ob¬ 
scure,  and  professed  to  explain  every  matter  relating  both  to 
the  present  and  the  future,  this  would  not  be  analogous  to 
any  other  part  of  man’s  knowledge,  and  would  therefore  be  an 
a  priori  objection  to  its  credibility.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  very  purpose  of  revelation  is  to  explain  that  which 
was  not  previously  known.  If  not,  then  ciii  bono?  This 
being  the  professed  purpose  of  a  revelation,  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  this  shall  explain  everything,  or  only  that 
which  its  omniscient  Author  deems  necessary  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  guidance.  If  it  profess  to  explain  everything,  this  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  all  knowledge  is 
relative,  both  to  the  successive  and  the  individual  capacity. 
What  is  level  to  the  comprehension  of  one  is  above  or  be¬ 
low  that  of  another;  and  hence  a  revelation  which  explained 
everything  according  to  the  receptive  capacity  must  vary  all 
the  way  between  the  simplest  facts  which  a  child  could  re¬ 
ceive,  and  the  profound  mysteries  which  would  satisfy  the 
highest  intelligences  short  of  the  Divine  Author  who  gave 
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it.  So  the  objection  urged  against  Butler’s  statement,  that 
mysteries  are  to  be  expected  in  any  scheme  of  religion,  just 
as  in  any  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  falls  by  its  own  ab¬ 
surdity. 

But,  says  the  objector  farther,  revelation  professes  to 
bring  light,  and  therefore,  if  it  does  not  do  what  we  expect 
from  its  own  promise,  that  is  to  make  plain  what  before  was 
obscure,  it  answers  no  purpose  and  is  a  failure.  Here  again 
the  objector  loses  sight  of  the  real  issue,  and  betrays  his 
hostility  to  revealed  religion,  more  than  his  argumentative 
strength.  Revelation  both  in  science  and  religion  is  neces¬ 
sarily  progressive.  If  all  truth  were  disclosed  at  once,  it 
would  be  useless  for  man,  since  he  could  not  comprehend 
that  which  is  either  above  his  special  capacity  or  the  culture 
of  his  age.  All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  that  it  ex¬ 
plain  so  much  as  to  enable  each  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  his 
fellow-man  and  to  his  Master.  He  fulfills  his  duty  in  the 
present  life  if  he  improve  to  the  utmost  under  that  disci¬ 
pline  which  shall  fit  him  for  a  future  life  and  a  higher  sphere 
of  action.  Now  if  anything  is  clear  touching  man’s  relation 
to  duty,  it  is  that  he  has  all  the  knowledge  in  morals  that 
he  needs.  The  trouble  is  not  in  lack  of  light  to  show  him 
the  way,  but  in  willingness  to  pursue  it.  His  work  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  present.  Over  the  future  he  has  no  control,  and 
therefore  no  responsibility.  He  meets  the  full  requirement 
when  he  lives  up  to  the  measure  of  light  he  enjoys.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  regard  to  doing  right.  The  revealed  Word 
is  not  only  a  perfect  guide,  but  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  The  law  of  na¬ 
ture  became  obscured  through  willful  neglect,  and  men  per¬ 
ished  through  lack  of  knowledge.  But  the  revelation  of  the 
Old,  and  particularly  of  the  New,  Testament  supplemented 
and  confirmed  the  law  written  in  the  conscience,  so  that  all 
who  are  enliglitened  thereby  might  be  without  e.xcuse. 
There  is  not  a  single  matter  touching  moral  conduct  that  is 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.  21 1  8 
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left  in  the  least  doubt.  The  sophistry  of  those  who  seek 
not  to  know  their  duty,  but  how  to  evade  its  performance, 
may  involve  the  plainest  precepts  in  obscurity.  For  such  no 
revelation  would  be  deemed  adequate.  They  love  darkness 
rather  than  light,  and  create  it  for  themselvx-s,  that  their  evil 
deeds  may  be  concealed.  Nothing  can  satisfy  him  who  is 
determined  to  disbelieve,  and  would  increase  his  hostility, 
no  matter  what  condescension  was  made  to  his  demands. 

The  revelation  made  by  the  prophets  and  bv  our  Lord 
and  his  apostles  claims  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  a 
guide  of  duty.  The  doctrines  are  com[)lete.  They  are  of 
infinite  reach  in  their  application.  Like  everything  else 
which  comes  from  God,  either  in  the  works  of  material  na¬ 
ture  or  of  moral  law,  their  meaning  is  inexhaustible.  But 
just  as,  in  the  realm  of  matter  or  of  pure  science,  each  new 
discovery  leads  to  another  more  significant,  and  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  its  inexhaustible  reach  become  more  clear,  so  it  is 
with  revelation.  For  the  Lord  revealed  his  doctrine  to  his 
apostles  just  “  as  they  were  able  to  receive”  it.  Had  all 
been  delivered  at  once,  or  the  full  meaning  been  expounded, 
the  hearers  would  have  been  able  neither  to  comprehend  its 
scope  nor  embody  it  in  their  lives,  liut  as  the  ages  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  go  on,  there  is  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  “the 
commandment  is  exceeding  broad.”  Vices  which  secured 
protection  under  a  false  interpretation  of  the  divine  will  were 
found  to  be  condemned,  the  conscience  of  the  church,  en¬ 
lightened  by  the  using,  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
wrong,  and  that  “  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.”  We 
have  notable  examples  in  the  slave  trade  and  war.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  upheld  by  nearly  all  branches  of  Christendom,  al¬ 
beit  its  practice  involved  every  species  of  sin  condemned  by 
the  divine  law.  Now  its  enormity  is  seen  and  acknowledged, 
though  in  our  own  country  it  has  had  apologists  until  a  civil 
war  swept  it  to  perdition.  The  latter  still  is  upheld  by  all 
Christian  nations  as  if  permitted  by  religion,  though  it  is 
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directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  practice  of  liis  teachings  impossible,  l^ut  the  time 
will  come  ere  long  when  the  temper  of  all  men  shall  be 
formed  after  that  of  Christ,  and  then  they  will  fulfill  his  doc¬ 
trine  and  “  learn  war  no  more.”  And  thus  it  will  continue 
indefinitely;  or  until  the  world  shall  become  all  righteous, 
and  the  command  be  no  longer  necessary  for  man  to  teach 
duty  to  his  neighbor. 

So  far  then  from  the  objection  being  well  founded  which 
says  that  revelation  is  defective  because  it  does  not  satisfy 
the  a  priori  demands  of  its  enemies,  this  is  shown  to  be, 
like  all  other  cavils,  gratuitous.  It  is  asserted  with  no  mis¬ 
givings,  that  all  has  been  made  plain  in  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion  which  is  needful  for  the  guidance  of  life,  and  if  more  of 
the  secret  things  belonging  to  God  had  been  revealed  they 
would  either  have  met  with  no  response  because  beyond 
comprehension,  or  else  they  would  have  diverted  man  from 
his  present  duty,  which  is  all  that  ought  to  concern  him. 
For  he  can  live  only  in  the  present.  He  can  neither  fore¬ 
stall  the  future  nor  bring  back  the  past.  Doubtless  there 
are  multitudes  of  questions  touching  man’s  future  destiny 
and  the  unseen  world  which  will  open  upon  us  after  death. 
We  would  like  to  know  what  will  be  the  mode  and  place  of 
existence,  the  relation  of  those  who  have  died  to  those  who 
still  live.  And  perhaps,  more  than  all,  we  are  perplexed  by 
the  existence  of  sin  and  suffering  under  the  absolute  domin¬ 
ion  of  an  Almighty  Sovereign  who  is  the  embodiment  of 
goodness  and  who  hates  sin.  This  is  the  stumbling-block 
of  every  system  of  ethics,  and  the  desideratum  of  every  the¬ 
odicy.  But  these  are  questions  in  which  we  have  nothing 
but  a  speculative  interest.  The  explanation,  if  we  could  un¬ 
derstand  it,  would  not  in  the  least  change  our  obligations  to 
virtue,  or  make  us  stronger  to  meet  them.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  government  of  the  universe  outside  the  sphere 
of  our  personal  responsibility.  Hence  the  only  effect  which 
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the  explanation  could  have  would  be  in  withdrawing  our  at¬ 
tention  from  what  is  in  our  power,  and  therefore  has  a  real 
bearing  on  our  destiny,  and  fixing  it  on  that  which  is  wholly 
beyond  our  reach.  Hence  if  the  entire  moral  scheme  of  the 
divine  government  were  declared  to  us,  this  would  make  us 
neither  more  efficient  nor,  perhaps,  more  inclined  to  meet 
those  responsibilities  which  we  fully  understand  already; 
and  which  for  their  proper  discharge  require  every  conscious 
moment  of  our  earthly  existence. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  divine  revelation  has  been  made  known,  which 
demands  attention.  The  gospel  which  is  believed  by  its  ad¬ 
herents  to  be  a  complete  remedy  for  all  evil  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  knowledge  of  a  very  limited  number  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  Why  has  this  revelation,  if  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all,  not  been  made  known  to 
all  }  Nearly  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was 
first  promulgated.  It  is  almost  four  thousand  years  since 
the  legation  of  Moses,  which  gave  a  complete  system  of 
moral  law  and  many  intimations  of  the  more  perfect  revela¬ 
tion  to  follow.  And  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  world’s 
inhabitants  are  wholly  ignorant  of  both.  There  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  defect  somewhere.  If  the  scheme  of  truth  is  sufficient 
to  guide  man  into  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue  and 
thereby  secure  his  deliverance  from  misery,  why  has  this 
remedy  been  so  tardily  applied  t 

There  are  two  questions  which  should  be  kept  entirely 
distinct.  One  is:  Does  this  revelation  when  applied  effect 
the  purpose  it  professes;  and,  if  so.  Why  has  it  not  been 
disseminated  so  as  to  embrace  all  who  need  it.^  The  gist  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  revelation  itself  is  not  to  be  held  ac¬ 
countable  for  failing  to  effect  its  legitimate  work  on  those 
who  for  any  reason  have  not  heard  of  it.  The  reasons  for 
its  failure  to  reach  all  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  effi¬ 
ciency  to  benefit  such  as  are  made  acquainted  wdth  its  teach- 
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ings.  Mere  again  we  see  a  complete  analogy  betweea  the 
fate  of  the  gospel  and  of  those  ideas  discovered  by  men  for 
their  common  good.  The  general  course  of  human  histoiy 
shows  that  the  most  important  discoveries  in  science,  the 
most  salutary  ideas  in  medicine  and  appliances  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  life,  have  had  precisely  the  same  experience.  Discov¬ 
eries  which  were  exclusively  beneficent  are  slow  of  adoption. 
Scientific  truths  in  advance  of  their  age  have  always  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  ridicule  and  persecution.  This  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  ill  no  way  invalidated  their  truth  or  destroyed  their 
salutary  tendency  when  applied.  The  course  of  the  divine 
government  is  undoubtedly  to  make  man  responsible  for 
spreading  the  truths  he  possesses,  and  thus  to  become  the 
keeper  of  his  brother  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Every  one 
feels  this  responsibility  in  exact  proportion  to  his  devotion 
in  moral  character  and  clearness  of  apprehension. 

Hence  the  Divine  Lawgiver  is  blameless  in  the  controver¬ 
sy  with  bad  men  in  which  they  wish  to  shift  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  spread  of  the  truth.  When  a  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  is  entrusted  with  a  message  from  God  and  at  the  same 
time  charged  with  the  duty  of  imparting  it  to  the  rest,  they 
cannot  shirk  that  duty  by  claiming  that  the  message  should 
have  been  sent  to  all  at  the  same  time.  No  one  judges  thus 
in  regard  to  men.  Who  would  think  of  blaming  Newton 
for  not  dispelling  the  ignorance  which  allows  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  to  believe  still  that  the  sun,  and  not  the 
earth,  moves How  absurd  to  hold  Jenner  accountable  for 
the  death  of  those  who,  from  hostility  or  ignorance  of  his 
beneficent  discovery,  still  prefer  smallpox  to  vaccination  ! 
It  is  held  by  all  reasonable  men  to  be  enough  when  a  person 
makes  a  grand  discovery,  to  exploit  it  before  the  public  by 
giving  full  information  as  to  its  nature,  and  the  method  of 
Its  application.  He  is  not  surely  to  be  expected  to  remove 
■  the  ignorance  of  those  whose  prejudice  makes  them  despise 
his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 
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]iut  the  Author  of  revelation  has  done  more.  He  has 
sent  his  accredited  ambassadors  with  the  exequatur  :  “Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.”  If  these  ambassadors  refuse  to  go,  or  if  the  people 
who  have  the  means,  and  are  under  the  most  binding  obli¬ 
gation  to  send  them,  refuse,  then,  surely  the  message  is  not 
at  fault  nor  He  who  delivered  it.  For  we  see  it  to  be  the 
course  of  this  world  that  men  are  their  brothers’  keepers. 
This  is  the  divine  plan  both  in  science  and  in  morals ;  so 
that  the  analogy  is  complete.  The  world  remains  in  dark¬ 
ness  for  two  reasons.  Men  do  not  realize  their  obligations 
to  their  fellows  to  disseminate  the  truth  ;  and  those  who 
hear,  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.  “If  I  had  not  come,”  says  the  Saviour  of  men,  “and 
spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  had  sin,  but  now  they  have  no 
cloak  for  their  sins.”  And  since  the  remedy  proves  effica¬ 
cious  as  far  as  it  is  properly  applied,  the  responsibility  rests 
with  those  who  for  any  cause  fail  to  apply  it.  That  the 
world  does  not  come  under  the  power  of  the  truth  at  once 
is  a  grievous  thought.  That  it  is  so  slow  in  accepting  any 
wise  measure  for  its  relief  is  also  sad  and  in.scrutable.  For 
those  who  believe  in  an  Almighty  Power  are  assured  that 
this  Power  could  at  once  make  all  men  wise,  virtuous,  and 
happy ;  could  remove  sickness,  guilt,  and  misery,  and  make 
this  world  a  paradise. 

Put  such  is  not  the  plan  under  which  we  live.  Whether 
the  plan  of  government  be  teleological  and  restorative,  or 
purely  mechanical,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  reform  is 
slow  and  impeded.  It  must  fight  its  way  against  the  un¬ 
meaning  hostility  of  prejudice  ;  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
the  powers  of  evil  entrenched  in  the  stronghold  of  habit; 
and  do  all  this  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  who  are  not 
wholly  free  from  these  evils  themselves,  and  therefore  perform 
their  part  with  half-hearted  earnestness. 

Thus  all  the  objections  to  a  system  of  revealed  religion  on 
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the  ground  of  its  insufficiency  in  clearness  and  extent,  or  of 
its  failure  to  reach  those  who  need  it,  or  of  its  being  a  dis¬ 
appointment  in  fact  after  the  expectations  raised  by  its  an¬ 
nouncement,  disappear  when  brought  to  the  test.  I'or  it  gives 
all  the  knowledge  needful  to  enable  us  to  do  our  duty  in  the 
present.  There  is  not  a  single  question  touching  man’s  re¬ 
lations  to  his  fellow-man  or  to  his  Creator  which  is  not  fully 
answered.  No  more  can  be  required.  Curiosity  may  be 
eager  to  learn  about  a  future  life,  and  feel  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  Revelation  to  tell  us  of  it  in  advance.  Yet  little  need 
be  said  touching  the  experiences  of  another  life,  since  the 
future  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  experienced  in  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Besides,  each  day  has  its  full  measure  of  duty,  and 
this  is  so  emphatically  true  that  no  conscientious  man  who 
is  fully  alive  to  his  responsibilities,  ever  felt  that  he  had  done 
all  he  had  the  knowledge  to  do — much  less  that  he  had 
wrought  works  of  supererrogation.  The  preparation  for  the 
future  is  in  the  present,  and  when  that  time  comes  its  experi¬ 
ences  will  be  most  complete  when  the  preparation  for  it 
shall  have  been  the  most  perfect.  Doubtless  we  could  un¬ 
derstand  as  little  of  the  world  beyond  the  vail  of  death  as 
the  babe  in  the  womb  of  its  mother  does  of  the  life  after 
birth  ;  and  the  experiences  of  the  future  existence  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  as  diverse  from  those  of  the  present  as  they  are  from 
the  embryonic  state. 

The  question.  What  constitutes  Personal  Identity.^  is 
one  which  in  theory  is  perhaps  insoluble,  but  in  practice 
presents  no  special  difficulty.  The  name  of  the  thing  when 
added  to  the  four  Aristotelic  causes,^  viz.,  the  material, 
formal,  efficient,  and  final  —  all  of  which  can  be  clearly 
discerned  in  man — constitutes  a  personality  recognized  both 
by  the  codes  of  law  and  the  usages  of  common  life.  There 
may  be  doubt  whether  we  can  discern  that  personal¬ 
ity  under  disguises  assumed  for  deception  or  similarity 
*  Metaphysics  i.  3,  ab  init. 
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between  persons  which  seem  indiscernible.  But  there 
is  an  identity  in  all  responsible  individuals  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  others,  at  least  to  itself,  and  would 
equally  to  us  if  we  had  sufficient  discrimination  to  read  all 
the  marks  which  exist.  This  identity  continues  unbroken  in 
moral  agents.  Neither  age  nor  growth,  change  of  purpose 
or  character  effected  by  experience,  locality,  or  time,  can 
destroy  this.  For  there  must  be  something  constant  in  or¬ 
der  to  undergo  any  change.^  For  change  cannot  take  place 
if  there  be  nothing  to  become  different. 

Tliis  metaphysical  principle  enunciated  so  clearly  by  Aris¬ 
totle  resolves  any  doubt  which  might  arise  concerning  Per¬ 
sonal  Identity.  And  it  is  the  factor  most  important  of  all, 
for  it  is  the  substratum  on  which  all  the  qualities  constituting 
character  rest  in  their  last  analysis.  Powers,  faculties  or 
forces  cannot  exist  unless  they  exist  in  something.  Even 
in  a  materialistic  view,  whether  it  be  the  atom  which  floats 
at  random  in  the  air,  or  the  sun  which  moves  in  space,  each 
thing  has  an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others,  and  makes  it  the  receptacle  of  power  and  the  organ 
of  faculties  of  motion  or  life.  If  there  is  a  continuance  of 
power,  a  conservation  of  energy,  there  must  be  some  actor 
or  personality  through  which  these  continue  their  phenome¬ 
nal  existence.  Hence  if  the  powers  which  the  soul  has  gath¬ 
ered  into  itself  continue  in  a  future  existence,  then  the  pro¬ 
bability,  to  say  the  least,  is  that  the  substance  in  which  the 
qualities  inhere,  or  the  personality  by  which  they  are  exhib¬ 
ited  in  action,  will  also  remain  through  all  change.  The 
analogy  derived  from  this  life  points  clearly  that  way.  We 
are  assured  that  the  personal  identity  continues  from  birth 
to  death  ;  is  persistent  through  all  change,  and  is  unaffected 
as  regards  responsibility  either  to  the  judgment  of  others  or 
to  our  self-consciousness. 

^Aristotle  (Metaphysics  xi.  ii),  avdyKH)  vweXml  n  t6  mra^dWov  €U 
ivavrlwaiv. 
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This  personality  contains  all  in  man  which  distinguishes 
his  nature,  and  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  things  on  earth. 
It  sums  up  his  powers,  and  makes  him  the  instrument  for  ef¬ 
fecting  whatever  is  great  in  human  nature.  Why  should  this 
personality  be  destroyed  just  at  that  'time  when,  by  disci¬ 
pline,  it  has  become  most  complete.^  We  can  follow  it  with 
absolute  certainty  through  all  the  mutations  to  which  man 
is  subject,  and  vouch  for  its  continuance  as  far  as  we  can 
discern  it  with  our  present  powers ;  and  it  would  be  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  say  that  it  ceases  at  the  point  where  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  follow  it  farther.  For  we  cannot  believe  that  the 
subtlety  of  nature  is  measured  by  the  subtlety  of  our  intel¬ 
lect.  We  are  absolutely  sure  that  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe  do  not  cease  at  the  point  where  the  present  known 
powers  of  the  telescope  or  microscope  are  exhausted.  Space 
is  not  bounded  where  we  stop,  though  we  have  traveled  in 
thought  to  any  limit  we  chose  to  fix.  Time  did  not  begin 
when  the  geological  ages,  however  great  the  scientist  may 
reckon  them,  began.  Nor  will  it  end  when  our  powers  of 
enumeration  are  exhausted.  So  the  measure  of  man  is  not 
the  measure  of  reality  in  any  direction. 

Thus  we  find  a  perpetual  analogy  between  the  scheme  of 
nature  as  disclosed  in  our  experience,  with  that  which  is  de¬ 
clared  in  the  revelation  purporting  to  come  from  the  Author 
of  the  universe.  We  could  not,  with  our  present  powers  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  conceive  of  a  more  perfect  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  parallelism  grows  more 
close  with  the  progress  of  our  insight  into  nature.  We  con¬ 
clude  that  this  life  as  now  experienced  and  that  disclosed  in 
prophecy  show  by  their  complete  agreement,  that  they  are 
coordinate  parts  of  one  system,  of  which  the  parts  seen  are 
a  voucher  for  those  which  as  yet  are  unseen. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  HEBREW  COSMOGONY  AGAIN. 

A  SECOND  PAPER  FOR  SCIENTISTS. 

HY  CHARLES  U.  WARRING,  RH.  D. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  appeared  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  which  were  laid  side  by  side  Science’s  account  (a.  D. 
1896)  of  the  ante-human  history  of  our  earth,  and  that  in 
Genesis  (B.  c.  2000  (?)  ),  with  a  view  of  showing  wliat  cor¬ 
respondence  exists  between  them  ;  and,  to  bring  this  out 
more  clearly,  the  reader  was  requested  to  note  the  results 
that  would  follow  a  denial,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  ac¬ 
curate  to  say  a  reversal,  of  what  Genesis  says.  Such  rever¬ 
sals  and  their  necessary  effects  were  spread  out  in  parallel 
columns. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  little  time  to  study 
for  themselves  the  ante-human  history  of  our  world,  and  who 
have  come  to  regard  with  just  suspicion  statements  as  to 
what  science  teaches,  when  made  by  writers  on  this  chapter, 
there  was  sent  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  position  and 
reputation  entitle  them  to  speak  with  authority,  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  physical  teachings  of  the  paper  under  consider¬ 
ation,  and  they  were  requested  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their 
truth,  and  their  order,  with  such  remarks  as  they  might  see 
fit  to  make  for  the  elucidation  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  following  is  the  summary^  sent  to  each  with  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  January  article: — 

^  The  propositions  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  all  been  established 
within  the  present  half-century.  It  is  true  the  second  proposition  has 
been  held  since  the  time  of  Moses,  but  only  as  dogma;  its  demonstration 
on  grounds  outside  of  Genesis,  is  a  very  recent  achievement. 
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I.  There  was  a  First  Cause. 

*2.  The  heavens  and  earth  had  a  beginning. 

*3.  They  were  at  first  inchoate. 

*4.  Our  earth  then  was  an  unsegregated  part  of  a  great  gas-like 
or  nebulous  mass,  infinitely  tenuous,  without  land  01  water,  plants  or 
animals. 

*5.  That  mass  was  non-solid,  most  like  a  fluid. 

*6.  Before  motion,  there  was  only  darkness. 

*7.  Motion  came  from  the  same  Cause  that  produced  the  matter  to 
which  it  was  communicated. 

*8.  After  motion  came  light. 

*9.  Light,  at  first  poor,  became  good  light  before  the  earth  had  be¬ 
come  opaque,  and,  in  conseiiuence,  made  a  division  between  light  and 
darkness. 

10.  That  division  makes  what  we  call  day  and  night. 

II.  And  then  was  the  first  day  on  our  planet. 

*12.  After  that,  the  earth  was  still  so  hot  that  the  seas  were  suspended 
as  vajinr  and  clouds  of  immense  thickness. 

*13.  After  these  had  been  condensed  by  farther  cooling,  the  air  be¬ 
came  conqiaratively  clear,  but  was  poisonous  from  the  carbonic  acid  and 
other  deleterious  gases  mixed  with  it. 

*14.  '1  he  waters  when  deposited  covered  at  first  the  earth,  with  per¬ 
haps  here  and  there  a  small  ujiraised  mass  of  rock. 

*15.  The  land  began  to  rise  very  slowly,  and  the  waters  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  into  their  present  basins. 

*16.  (This  was  a  long  process,  millions  of  years,  during  which  lived 
the  now  extinct  plants  and  animals  of  geology.) 

*17.  At  last  it  was  completed,  say  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary, 
and  tlien,  in  the  Pliocene,  the  vegetable  kingdom  culminated  in  the 
species  now  living. 

*18.  Still  later,  air  and  water  life  culminated  simultaneously  in  the 
air  and  water  vertebrates  still  extant. 

*19.  Yet  later,  land  life  reached  its  finality  in  the  mammals  of  to-day. 

It  niij^ht  have  been  added,  tliat  this  part  of  the  earth’s 
history  naturally  divides  into  six  jieriods. 

1.  A  nebulous  or  self-luminous  period,  including  Nos.  2-10  inclusive. 

2.  A  vapor-depositing  period.  Nos.  12,  13. 

3.  A  period  of  continental  and  oceanic  evolution,  reaching  from  the 
Archaean  to  the  Pliocene,  ending  with  development  of  present  plant 
species  in  the  Pliocene,  N'os.  14-17  inclusive. 

4-  A  period  of  climatic  change . the  Glacial  epoch.  (Not  treated 

of  in  this  jiaper.) 

5-  The  period  in  which  appeared  existing  species  of  air  and  water 

vertebrates . the 
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6.  The  period  of  aj»pearance  of  existing  species  of  land  mammals, 
No.  19. 

The  answers  to  these  requests,  together  with  some  re¬ 
marks  and  replies  from  the  author  of  the  paper,  form  a  sym¬ 
posium  to  which  the  reader  is  invited. 

G.  K.  Gilbert,  United  .St.ites  Geohi^ist,  \Vashin}j[ton,  I).  C. — “  1  assume 
that  you  sent  your  circular  to  me  as  a  geologist,  and  therefore  express 
opiniotis  only  as  to  matters  on  which  geologic  phenomena  throw  light. 

“Propositions  i  to  12  jjertain  to  fields  <4  speculation  in  which  1  have 
little  interest. 

“  13.  There  is  reason  to  think  the  atmosphere  once  had  more  carbonic 
acid  than  now. 

"  14.  The  geologic  evidence  floes  not  show  a  (the  ?)  condition  of  the 
earth  before  the  existence  of  the  land. 

“  15.  All  existing  land  masses  have  undergone  changes  in  extent,  but 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  there  has  been  on  the  whole  a  progressive 
enlargement  or  reduction  of  the  total  land  area. 

“  16.  The  period  of  time  re[jresented  by  the  sedimentary  rocks,  with 
their  fossil  remains,  comprises  many  millions  of  years. 

“,17,  18,  19.  The  rate  of  change  in  organic  forms  is  faster  for  the  high¬ 
ly  organized  than  for  the  relatively  simple,  and  is  in  a  general  way 
faster  for  animals  than  for  plants.  As  paleontologists,  in  the  discrimin¬ 
ation  of  species,  are  largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  change,  they 
trace  existing  [>lant  species  and  existing  invertebrate  species  farther 
back  than  they  do  existing  vertebrate  species. 

“  If  you  use  ‘culminate’  and  ‘finality’  in  onlinary  senses,  I  must  take 
exception.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  sup^iose  that  the  progress  of  biologic 
development,  continuous  for  millions  of  years,  has  come  to  an  end." 

W.  B.  Scott,  JVofessor  in  Princeton. — “  The  questions  [with  reference 
to  the  anti(juity  of  existing  species  of  water  vertebrates  and  birds,  com¬ 
pared  with  existing  land  mammals]  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer, 
because  recent  species  and  fossil  ones  are  distinguished,  for  the  most 
part,  by  such  different  criteria,  that  we  can  rarely  be  perfectly  sure  that 
a  fossil  actually  refiresents  an  existing  species  which,  were  it  alive,  would 
be  rec(»gnized  as  such.  'I’his  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  birds  and 
of  many  mammals,  when  in  recent  geology  so  much  attention  is  paid  to 
color. 

“  In  the  case  of  genera,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  is  much  clearer. 
Here  we  find'  that  existing  genera  of  dicotyledonous  plants  go  farther 
back  than  any  others,  except  a  few  fishes;  that  existing  genera  of  fishes 
are  older  than  those  of  birtls,  and  that  those  of  mammals  come  last. 
One  might  reasonably  infer  that  the  same  order  of  succession  would  hold 
true  of  species,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case,  so  far  as  we  may  trust 
the  determinations.” 
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J.  J.  Stevenson,  Professor  of  Geo/oiry,  University  of  City  of  New 
York. — “  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  your  hypothesis,  that  the  writer 
of  Genesis  i.  refers,  in  verses  11^/5^^.,  to  the  later  geological  periods 
only.  While  the  hypothesis  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  those  offered 
for  the  reconciliation  of  Genesis  and  geology  as  we  understand  the  rec¬ 
ord,  it  seems  to  be  based  on  an  exegesis  that  does  serious  violence  to  the 
text,  for  the  actual  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  fourth  day  is 
asserted,  if  the  Authorized  V'ersion  give  the  proper  translation. 

“  Your  statements  regarding  the  succession  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  in  the  later  portion  of  geological  time  are  in  accord  with  the  facts  as 
we  now  understand  them. 

"Personally  I  feel  that  we  cannot  at  present  enter  successfully  upon 
the  reconciliation  of  Genesis  and  geology.  I  believe  that  both  are  from 
the  same  hand,  but  feel  that  at  present  they  appear  to  be  irreconcilable. 
Much  more  knowledge  must  come  to  us  before  the  records  can  be  made 
as  one.  This,  of  course,  is  but  an  opinion,  and  I  make  no  effort  to  con¬ 
vert  any  one  to  it.” 

W  J  McGee,  Smithsonian  Institution,  IVashington,  D.  C.  —  “The 
question  as  to  order  of  development  of  organic  life  on  the  earth  is  a  com¬ 
plex  one  and  not  easily  answered  in  detail  in  the  space  of  a  letter — many 
treatises  have  already  been  written  on  the  subject.  It  will  suffice  for  me 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  Dana’s  recently  issued  ‘  Manual  of  Geology,’ 
which,  as  I  judge  from  your  pamphlet,  you  have  at  hand.” 

J.  William  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill  Collej^e,  Montreal. — “  In 
reply  to  your  circular  of  January  30,  I  may  refer  to  my  book,  ‘  Eden  Lost 
and  Won,’  in  which  I  have  said,  in  summing  up  the  statements  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  ‘  It  would  not  be  easy,  even  now,  to  construct  a 
statement  of  the  development  of  the  world  in  popular  terms  so  concise 
and  so  accurate.’  I  may  also  refer  to  more  detailed  explanations  in  my 
other  works  on  this  subject,  ‘  The  Origin  of  the  World  ’  and  ‘The  Meet¬ 
ing;  Place  of  History  and  Geology,’  etc. 

“  I  make  no  remark,  however,  on  the  nineteen  propositions  contained 
in  your  circular,  some  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  admit  of  some  <liffer- 
ence  of  opinion,  whether  viewed  as  interpretations  of  Genesis,  or  of 
results  of  m(j(Iern  science.” 

William  B.  Dwight,  Professor  of  Geoh^y,  etc.,  Vassar  Collej^e. — “  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  y*)u  have  given,  in  general,  a  correct  scientific  ac¬ 
count  of  the  probable  succession  of  events  in  the  physical  and  organic 
evolution  of  the  world,  according  to  modern  views. 

"There  are  two  points,  however,  which  harrlly  seem  to  me  to  express 
exactly  the  consensus  of  scientists: — 

“First,  so  far  as  you  represent  science  as  attributing  the  f)rigin  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  of  motioti  to  an  Internal  First  Cause,  called  God,  while  many 
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scientists  agree  with  you,  a  large  number  appear  distinctly  to  avoid  such 
a  c(jnclusion.  Such  are  seeking  any  other  possible  explanatif)n  rather 
than  refer  it  to  the  immanence  of  an  eternal  personal  will.  I  would  fain 
believe  that  I  am  wrong,  but  1  am  afraid  I  am  not. 

“Again,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  geol«)gists  are  so  doubtful  as  you 
indicate,  as  to  the  actual  precedence  of  plant  life  at  the  outset  of  the 
development  of  organisms.” 

“  It  <loes  not  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  a  parallelism  with 
the  Mosaic  account,  to  resort  to  the  consideration  of  the  higher  develop* 
ment  of  plants  in  the  Tertiary  as  compared  with  contemporary  animals; 
nor  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  the  harmony,  to  suppose  that 
Moses  had  in  view  only  m(»dern  or  existing  forms.” 

“  I  see  nothing  to  criticise  in  the  geological  statements,  paragraphs 
14-19,  f)f  your  abstract  inclosed. 

“  It  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  present  mammalian 
fauna  is  a  ‘finality’  in  the  line  of  progress,  though  apparently  so.  Hut 
probably  this  is  a  needless  refinement  to  be  suggested  as  a  criticism, 
though  logically  it  has  no  place  in  the  argument.  As  for  the  rest  of  your 
abstract,  there  are  no  suggestions  to  make  other  than  those  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  letter.” 

J.  A.  Zahm,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Notre  Dame  University.— 
have  read  your  article  on  the  Hebrew  Cosmogony,  and  I  fully  concur  in 
the  views  you  have  expressed.” 

[After  (luoting  from  Ernest  Hiickel,  in  his  “  History  of  Creation”  (vol. 
i.  p.  38),  “Two  great  fundamental  ideas,  common  also  to  the  non-mirac- 
ulous,  meet  us  in  the  Mosaic  hypothesis  of  creation  with  surprising 
clearness  and  simplicity;  the  idea  of  separation  or  differentiation,  and 
the  idea  of  progressive  development  or  perfecting.  Although  Moses 
looks  upon  the  results  of  the  great  laws  of  organic  development  .... 
as  the  direct  action  of  a  constructing  Creator,  yet  in  this  theory  there 
lies  hidden  the  ruling  idea  of  progressive  development  and  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  originally  simple  matter.  We  can,  therefore,  bestow  our  just 
and  sincere  admiration  of  the  Jewish  Lawgiver’s  grand  insight  into  na¬ 
ture,  and  his  simple  and  natural  hypothesis  of  creation,”  Professor  Zahm 
says):  “Speaking  for  my  single  self,  I  feel  quite  justified,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  science  and  theology,  in  accepting  the  traditional  be¬ 
lief  as  to  the  Genesaic  account  of  Creation,  to  wit,  that  its  author  wrote 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God.” 

E.  W.  Claypole,  Professor  in  Puchtel  College,  Akron,  O. — "  Though  a 
certain  general  resemblance  maybe  traced  between  the  Mosaic!?)  and 
the  geological  order  of  events,  as  was  done  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his  ‘Tes¬ 
timony’  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  or  wisdom  of  attempting  to  harmonize  the  details  of  the 
two  narratives.  To  many  minds  the  general  resemblance  is  exceedingly 
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strikin".  To  others  the  general  discrepancy  is  equally  strong.  Space 
will  not  allow  me  here  to  go  into  detail,  but  a  few  points  should  be  no¬ 
ticed  in  defense  of  the  opinion  above  expressed. 

“That  life  was  gradually  introduced  on  the  earth  is  beyond  (juestion, 
hut  that  it  did  not  come  in  the  order  given  in  Genesis  is  ecjually  certain. 
A^^aiii,  the  early  condition  of  the  earth  when  life  was  non-existent  and 
impossible,  is  a  logical  necessity  of  morlern  science.  But  to  interpret 
the  language  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  ‘  The  earth  was  without  form 
and  void’  (whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of  lo/itt-va-do/iu),  so  that 
it  shall  express  the  primeval  nebulous  condition  when  no  earth,  as  earth, 
existed,  and  to  assign  this  meaning  to  the  word  ‘deep’  {tehom)  does  not 
comineiul  itself  to  my  judgment.  This  conclusion  is  the  stronger  because 
the  following  verse  obviously  refers  to  this  ‘  deep  ’  in  its  usual  sense  of 
the  ocean,  ‘The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.’ 

“.Moreover,  to  my  mind,  the  .Mosaic  (?)  narrative  bears  so  strongly  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  prevalent  astronomic  or  cosmogonic  doctrines  of 
the  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  them.  I  cannot  accept  any  other 
interpretation  of  the  term  ‘  firmament  ’  than  that  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  notion  of  an  open  exj)anse  is  contrary  to  the  science  of  his  time  and 
irreconcilable  with  the  use  of  the  term  rakia  elsewhere  by  the  Hebrew 
writers.  1  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  various  translations  have  done 
well  in  their  choice  of  words,  and  that  the  artpiuifia.  of  the  LXX.  and 
the  firmamcntnm  of  the  Vulgate,  adopted  by  King  James’s  company, 
precisely  conveys  the  Hebrew  idea. 

“It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  details,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  pushing  the  comparison  of  the 
two  narratives  beyond  their  few  .salient  features.  Even  so  far  as  this,  it 
is  difficult  to  go  without  now  and  then  doing  violence  to  one  or  the  other. 

“Some  of  the  more  general  propositions  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tract 
which  you  have  kindly  sent  me  are  undoubtedly  tenable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  Ixith  of  geology  and  science.  Such  are  the  non-eternity  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  their  present  condition;  their  unfinished  state 
at  first,  and  their  subsequent  development;  the  primeval  existence  of 
the  waters  as  vapor  and  cloud,  the  dense  and  irrespirable  nature  of  the 
early  atmosphere,  and  the  wider,  perhaps  world  wide,  extension  of  the 
early  ocean.  But  it  is  far  from  clear  that  many  of  these  are  deducible 
from  the  .Mosaic  ( ?)  record. 

“I  regret  that  the  opinions  here  expressed  fall  short  of  fully  confirm¬ 
ing  the  propositions  of  your  tract,  but  they  are  the  utmost  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  which  the  evidence  allows  me  to  entertain.  I  have  looked  into  the 
subject  long  and  often  for  many  years,  I  think  without  bias,  and  have 
studied  all  the  important  contributions  to  it  that  have  appeared.  But 
their  uniform  failure  to  carry  conviction,  from  the  time  of  Penn’s  ‘Com¬ 
parative  Estimate’  and  Hugh  .Miller’s  ‘Testimony’  to  the  present  day,  is 
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very  significant,  and  to  my  mind  is  a  warning  to  others  who  would  tread 
again  the  same  treacherous  ground.”  * 

Henry  Morton,  President  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,— 
these  statements  stood  alone,  this  wouhl  be  a  simple  matter,  and  might 
not  involve  ambiguity  and  misleading  conclusions;  but  woven  in  as  these 
statements  are,  in  the  article  referred  to,  with  certain  interpretations  of 
the  text  (»f  Genesis,  it  is  evident  to  me  that  anything  like  a  categorical 
reply  as  to  the  abstract  accuracy  of  the  statements  involved  could  not 
fail  to  be  open  to  entire  misconstruction,  and  would  be  eminently  liable 
to  be  thoroughly  misleading. 

“  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  general  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  its  entire  scope,  being  urged  thereto  by  a  sincere  conviction 
that  the  line  followed  in  the  article  on  the ‘Hebrew  Cosmogony  ’  is  a 
very  undesirable  one  for  the  best  interests  of  religion  (which  I  have  sin¬ 
cerely  at  heart);  because  distinctly  retrogressive,  as  compared  with  the 
results  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the  day,  and  only  adding  another  to 
the  many  unfortunate  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  show  that  the 
.Sacred  Scriptures  were  not  intended  to  teach  religious  truth  alone,  but 
scientific  truth  as  w'ell. 

“  It  may  perhaps  be  asked  why  I,  who  have  devoted  my  life  to  scien¬ 
tific  study,  should  venture  to  express  decided  opinions  on  a  subject  in¬ 
volving  so  largely  (juestions  of  imerpretation  and  criticism.  My  reply 
is,  that  for  many  years  I  have  devoted  my  .Sunday  and  sometimes  week¬ 
day  leisure  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  leading  students  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  and  that,  without  laying  any  claim  to  Hebrew  scholar¬ 
ship,  I  am  safe  in  sj)eaking  with  some  confidence  when  I  am  (juoting  the 
conclusions  of  Caijon  Driver  and  other  like  authority. 

“Having  now  sufticiently  explained  my  position  and  motives  in  send¬ 
ing  you  this  communication,  I  will  proceed  to  develop  my  reasons  for 
dissenting  from  the  conclusions  of  the  article  on  the  ‘  Hebrew  Cosmog- 
o!iy.’ 

“  Reading  the  account  of  creation  containe<l  in  the  first  chapter  and 
first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  an  inspired  moral 
epic  intended  to  teach  mankind  what  they  could  never  have  found  out 
for  themselves  as  to  the  relations  of  the  universe  and  of  man  to  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  we  do  not  neetl  to  strain  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  to  understand  it 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  which  it  conveyed  to  its  writer  and  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

“We  can  freely  accept  its  manifest  conceptiojis  of  the  heavens  as  a 

1  In  a  subsequent  letter  from  Professor  Claypole  he  says:  "  There  is, 

I  think,  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  oiu  present  vegetable  species  were 
inexistence  in  the  Pliocene  era.”  “Of  fishes  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
most  of  existing  sjiecies  date  back  to  late  Tertiary,  and  some  even  to  ear¬ 
ly  Pliocene  time.  Hut  the  air  and  water  fauna  of  birds  and  mammals 
cannot,  1  think,  be  separated  from  the  land  mammalia  in  date,  and  few 
of  the  latter  are  even  of  late  Pliocene  age.” 
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dome  supported  by  pillars  and  provided  with  windows,  of  the  sun  and 
moon  as  j^reat  lamps  sustained  from  such  a  dome  and  capable  of  irregu¬ 
lar  as  well  as  regular  movements  in  relation  to  the  earth,  and  of  many 
other  things  inconsistent  with  modern  science,  for  which  no  part  of  the 
bible  was  intended  as  a  text-book. 

“  When,  however,  we  attempt  to  force  the  language  of  Genesis  into 
meanings  which  may  accord  more  or  less  with  the  results  of  scientific 
discovery,  we  are,  1  think,  attemjiting  a  task  as  useless  as  it  has  so  far 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 

“To  point  out  all  the  errors  of  interpretation  involved  in  the  article 
referred  to  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  can  devote  at  present,  and 
would  be  unnecessary,  liecause  the  work  has  been  substantially  done  al¬ 
ready  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  Hebrew  scholars.  Canon  Driver, 
in  his  sermon  on  '  The  First  Chapter  of  Genesis,’ contained  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  ‘  Sermons  on  the  Old  Testament  ’  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons, 
N.  V.,  1S93),  and  in  an  article  on  ‘The  Cosmogony  of  Genesis  ’  in  the 
Expositor  (January,  1886,  pp.  23-45),  and  again  in  an  article  in  the  Ando¬ 
ver  Review  V  December,  1887,  p.  641),  where  the  strained  meanings  given 
to  Hebrew  words  by  Professor  Dana,  in  his  attempt  to  harmonize  the 
descriptions  of  Genesis  with  modern  science,  are  clearly  pointed  out. 

“  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Professor  Dana  in  the  article  to  which 
the  above  is  in  part  a  reply,  and  which  appeared  in  the  IHiu.iothkca 
Sacka,  for  April,  1885  (pp.  201-224),  takes  substantially  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  does  the  author  of  the  article  on  the  ‘  Hebrew  Cosmogony  ’  in  the 
same  Journal  for  last  January. 

“  1  will  only  call  attention  in  this  place  to  the  impropriety  of  applying 
the  w(,rds  translated  in  the  Revised  V’ersion  as  and  (  ‘  And 
the  earth  was  waste  and  void  ’ )  to  the  nebulous  gas  without  properties  or 
forces  which  constituted  the  raw  material  of  the  entire  solar  system,  sun 
as  well  as  planets,  when  exactly  the  same  words  are  used  by  Jeremiah  to 
describe  the  desolation  of  the  earth’s  surface  caused  by  God’s  anger 
(Jer.  iv.  23,  ‘  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it  was  waste  and  void'). 

“Also  to  use  the  term  ‘waters’  for  the  same  nebulous  void,  when  we 
find  the  same  word  employed  for  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  which  Jonah 
was  cast  (Jonah  ii.  5),  or  the  ‘deep’  that  ‘calleth  unto  deep’  according 
to  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xlii.  7). 

“Turning  next  to  ‘Science’s  account,’  as  represented  in  the  article  un¬ 
der  consideration,  1  would  say,  that,  while  most  of  the  statements  there 
made,  taken  by  themselves,  are  verbally  true  in  a  general  sense,  yet,  as 
connected  with  each  other  and  interpreted  by  the  use  m.ade  of  them, 
they  rlo  not  in  many  cases  at  all  represent  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science. 

"Thus  to  speak  of  the  earth  as  ‘an  unsegregated  part  of  a  great  gas¬ 
like  or  nebulous  mass’  is  as  little  scientific  as  it  would  be  to  describe  my 
pen  as  an  unsegregated  part  of  the  billet  of  steel  from  which  it  was 
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made.  When  in  the  steel  billet,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  my  pen,  and 
when  the  solar  system  was  a  nebulous  mass,  there  was  no  earth,  and  no 
way  of  distinguishing  that  part  of  the  mass  which  was  to  ft»rm  the  earth 
from  that  which  was  to  form  the  other  planets,  the  sun  (jr  the  moon. 

“Acc(jrding  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  we  may  assume  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  present  scientific  view  of  the  early  stages  of  terrestrial 
evolution,  the  entire  area  of  the  solar  system  was  occupied  by  a  nebu¬ 
lous  mass  probably  like  the  gaseous  nebula;  now  observed.  This  cloud 
cjjiidensed  and  rotate»l  and  threw  off  from  its  e<juator  from  time  to  time 
rings  or  separate  masses,  which  in  turn,  condensing  and  rotating,  formed 
planets  which  in  most  cases  threw  off  satellites  in  like  manner.  In  time, 
and  long  after  this  process  of  {jlanet-making  had  been  in  operaliiai,  the 
matter  to  form  the  earth  anti  moon  was  thrown  off,  ami  from  this  in  due 
course  the  moon  was  in  like  manner  developed. 

"At  last  the  earth  contracted  and  cooled  enough  to  have  a  solid  though 
red-hot  surface,  with  a  vast  Htmos[)here  of  steam,  but,  long  before  this, 
the  moon  would  have  become  cool  and  cajiable  of  shining  only  by  re¬ 
flected  sunlight,  which  the  sun  would  have  been  in  condition  to  supply 
freely. 

"As  soon  as  the  contijiued  cooling,  accompanied  by  cracking  of  the 
crust  and  conse(juent  |)roductions  of  irregularities  in  surface-level,  and 
the  erosive  action  of  the,  at  first  intensely  hot  and  afterward  ccKiler, 
water,  had  fitted  the  surface  for  the  develoimient  of  organic  structures, 
these  began  to  develop  in  their  lower  forms,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
both  kee[)irig  pace  with  each  other  in  contem[)oraneous  evolution. 

"The  inconsistency  of  this  process  as  a  whole  with  any  reasonable  in- 
terjiretation  of  the  first  chapter  ol  Genesis,  reganled  as  a  scientific 
account,  can  lie  removed  only  by  straining  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Sacred  Record  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignoring  or  set¬ 
ting  aside  many  fundamental  facts  of  the  scientific  tlieory,  and  giving 
undue  prominence  to  certain  features. 

"This  whole  subject  has,  however,  been  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  by 
others  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  go  over  the  ground 
again  in  detail.  1  can  more  usefully  refer  to  Canon  Driver  as  above,  and 
to  Professor  Ladd  of  Yale,  who  in  his  i)o{)ular  book  entitleil  ‘  What  is 
the  Bible  ?’  (pf).  143  et  scq.)  and  in  his  larger  work  *’rhe  Doctrine  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Scrijiture’  (p.  261  et  seq.  of  vol.  i.)  iliscusses  the  whole  <iuestion  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Both  of  these  books  are  published  by  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  the  former  in  1894  (5th  edition)  and  the  latter  in  1883,  and  are 
readily  accessible. 

"  Even  as  far  back  as  1861  we  find  what  seems  to  me  the  only  sensible 
view  on  this  subject,  ex[)ressed  in  the  once  famous  ‘  Essays  and  Reviews’ 
in  an  admirable  manr.er,  by  C.  \V.  Goodwin,  under  the  title  ‘On  the  .Mo¬ 
saic  Cosmogony,’  and,  as  this  book  is  not  generally  accessible,  1  cannot,  I 
think,  do  better  than  to  (juote  the  concluding  paragraj)!!  of  this  essay:— 
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"‘The  early  speculator  was  harassed  by  no  such  scruples,  and  assert¬ 
ed  as  fact,  what  he  only  knew  as  probabilities.  15ut  we  are  not  on  that 
account  to  doubt  his  perfect  good  faith,  nor  need  we  attribute  to  him 
willful  misrepresentation  or  consciousness  of  asserting  that  which  he 
knew  not  to  be  true.  He  had  seized  one  great  truth  in  which  indeed  he 
anticipated  the  highest  revelation  of  modern  inquiry — namely,  the  unity 
of  the  design  of  the  world,  and  its  subordination  to  one  sole  Maker  and 
Law'giver.  With  regard  to  details,  observation  failed  him.  He  knew 
little  of  the  earth’s  surface,  or  of  its  shape  and  place  in  the  universe; 
the  infinite  varieties  of  organized  existences  which  people  it,  the  distinct 
floras  and  faunas  of  its  different  continents  were  unknown  to  him.  Hut 
he  saw  that  all  which  lay  within  his  observation  had  been  formed  for  the 
benefit  and  service  of  man,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  to  his  creat¬ 
ures  was  the  thought  [iredominant  in  his  mind.  Man’s  closer  relation  to 
his  Maker  is  indicated  by  the  representation  that  he  was  formed  last  of 
all  creatures,  and  in  the  visible  likeness  of  God.  For  ages,  this  simple 
view  of  creation  satisfied  the  wants  of  man,  and  formed  a  sufficient  basis 
of  theological  teaching,  and  if  modern  research  now  shows  it  to  be  phys¬ 
ically  untenable,  our  respect  for  the  narrative  which  has  played  s«)  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  the  culture  of  our  race  need  be  in  no  wise  diminished. 
No  one  contends  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  astronomical  or  geolog¬ 
ical  teaching,  and  those  who  profess  to  see  in  it  an  accordance  with 
facts,  only  do  this  modo,  and  by  processes  which  despoil  it  of  its 
consistency  and  grandeur,  both  of  which  may  be  preserved  if  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  it,  not  an  authentic  utterance  of  Divine  knowledge,  but  a  human 
utterance,  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  use  in  a  special  way  for 
the  education  of  mankind.’ 

“Allow  me  to  conclude  with  a  brief  quotation  from  Canon  Driver’s 
sermon  above  cited  (p.  169):  ‘Or  are  we  to  imitate  others,  and,  doing 
violence  now  to  the  testimony  of  science,  now  to  the  express  words  of 
Genesis,  to  seek  to  reconcile  what — however  reluctantly  we  may  make 
the  admission — is  irreconcilable  ?  .  .  .  Their  very  discrepancies  are  an 
indication  that  the  real  object  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is  not  to  teach 
scientific  truth,  but  to  teach  religious  truth.’  ’’ 

J.  E.  Todd,  Professor  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota. — "  The  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  article  seems  to  me  chiefly  valuable  for  its  proposal  to  limit  the 
Scripture  language,  particularly  that  referring  to  animals  and  plants, 
strictly  to  the  meaning  reasonably  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  primitive 
man;  viz.,  to  ‘the  very  kinds  which  were  then  and  are  now  extant.’  The 
suggestion  is  a  novel  one,  and  well  deserving  of  further  consideration. 
Some  other  points  of  less  importance  seem  to  me  to  be  also  well  taken  ; 
viz.,  (i)  when  he  says,  ‘  Nor  will  the  verdict  be  greatly  affected  by  what 
Moses  may  or  may  not  have  thought,’  and  again,  ‘  It  was  not  what  Moses 
thought,  but  what  he  wrote,  that  is  uruler  consideration.’  (2)  His  state¬ 
ment  that  ‘the  fourth  period  will  be  discussed  satisfactorily  only  when  it 
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shall  be  discovered  when  the  earth’s  axis  came  to  be  inclined  as  it  is 
now.’  He  might  have  added,  when  the  time  has  been  determined  when 
the  sun  and  moon  were  fully  finished  or,  in  other  words,  had  attained 
their  present  features,  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  interpretations 
seem  considerably  strained,  (i)  In  sufiporting  the  idea  that  the  first 
light  was  imperfect,  he  distorts  the  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture.  (2)  So 
also  his  conception  of  jioisonous  gases  in  the  ‘  ex|)anse  ’  as  a  reason  for 
its  not  being  declared  good.  'I'hat  this  omission  was  not  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  is  attested  by  its  occurrence  in  the  Septuagint.  (3)  His  finding 
reference  to  ‘  the  tumultuous  noise  of  the  deluge  of  rain  falling  on  the 
hot  lava  crust  ’  in  the  word  rakia  is  very  (jueer,  to  say  the  least.  (4)  The 
making  of  the  so-called  creative  days  of  ordinary  length  and  of  espec¬ 
ial  historical  character,  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time,  seems  also  a 
very  (juestionable  device.  (5)  His  assuming  that  ‘  the  land  and  sea  were 
essentially  as  now  before  vegetation  appeared,’ is  (juite  surprising  to  a 
geologist  *  (6)  The  assumption  that  the  record  of  the  fourth  day  ‘has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  moon  ’  is  very  difticult  to 
admit. 

"  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  these  criticisms  do  not  spring  from  a 
conviction  that  no  harmony  can  be  found  between  the  history  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  nature.  For  the  writer  believes,  as  fully  as  the  author  of  this 
article,  that  there  exists  in  the  biblical  account  such  a  wonderful  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  modern  discovery,  such  a  remarkable  avoidance  of  errors, 
which  must  have  been  more  tempting  in  the  early  ignorance  of  the 
world,  and  such  a  general  corresiiondence  in  the  order  of  principal  events 
with  those  that  seem  probable  from  the  present  standpoint  of  science, 
that  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  record  had  a  superhuman 
origin.” 

Asaph  Hall,  Professor  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
infiton,  I).  C. — “  1  am  not  a  [ihysicist  or  a  geologist,  and  therefore  have 
hardly  a  right  to  appear  in  your  list,  but  I  think  your  nineteen  statements 
are  in  accordance  with  science.” 

Professor  Hall’s  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight  in  his 
own  department  of  astronomy,  and  that  takes  in  the  first 
twelve  propositions. 

George  Macloskie,  Professor  in  Princeton  College. — ”  I  cordially  con¬ 
cur  in  the  above  [summary!  as  a  fair  statement  of  scientific  opinion.” 

Heretofore  writers  on  Genesis  i.  have  labored  under  great 
difficulties  from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  “  science,” 
but  during  the  last  half-century  science  has  made  enormous 

^  Professor  Todd  has  misunderstood.  The  w'riter  claims  only  that  the 
sea  and  land  were  essentially  as  now  before  present  vegetation  appeared, 
a  claim  which  is  far  from  surprising  to  any  geologist. 
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strides,  and  in  nothing  greater  than  in  those  departments 
which  specially  bear  on  the  early  history  of  the  earth.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  important  par¬ 
ticulars, — the  work  of  the  fourth  period  and  the  time  of 
man’s  appearance, — scientists  have  given  the  world  results 
as  to  everything  spoken  of  in  this  account,  on  which  one 
can  stand  without  any  anxiety  as  to  whether  the  next  dec¬ 
ade  or  two  will  not  send  them  to  the  limbo  of  exploded 
theories. 

My  line  of  argument  may  be,  as  some  of  my  critics  have 
said,  distinctively  retrograde,  ill-advised,  unfortunate,  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  and  all  that, — a  kind  of 
comment  with  which  every  reader  of  history  is  familiar, — at 
least  it  has  resulted  in  giving,  in  the  most  compact  form  yet 
seen,  an  epitome  of  the  cosmic  or  ante-dies  period,  to  which 
science  can  add  nothing  save  unverified  guesses  as  to  how 
the  planets  were  formed,  guesses  which  mathematicians  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept.  It  has  resulted  also  in  giving  a  scheme  of 
the  post-nebulous  history  that  needs  only  to  fill  the  lacunaj 
between  its  statements  to  make  it  complete. 

The  substantial  unanimity  of  such  men  as  Dana,  Saporta, 
Nicholson,  Le  Conte  (pp.  62  and  63  of  the  January  number 
of  the  Bihliotiieca  Sacra)  and  the  gentlemen  whose  let¬ 
ters  are  given  above,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  science 
says. 

Fortunately  we  have  a  very  excellent  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  account.  In  the  article  under  consideration  the 
physical  statements  of  this  chapter  are  given  in  the  words  of 
the  Authorized  Version,  save  that  in  a  few  instances  an  ef¬ 
fort  w  as  made  to  get  closer  to  the  original  and  radical  mean¬ 
ing.  In  no  case  has  the  order  of  the  narrative  been 
changed. 

A  stock  objection  to  all  attempts  to  get  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Genesis  account  is  that  it  was  not  given  to 
teach  science,  which  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  do  that  the  stars 
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were  not  put  in  the  sky  to  teach  astronomy,  or  the  flowers 
in  the  field  to  teach  botany.  Facts  and  science  are  not  al¬ 
ways  synonomous.  The  facts  are  the  material  from  which 
in  an  imperfect  way  science  is  made,  a  work  which  has  often 
to  be  done  over  because  new  facts  come  to  light,  but  who 
ever  heard,  save  in  satire,  of  changing  facts  because  of  the 
needs  of  science  ?  To  me  this  story  is  a  series  of  brief  facts 
which  science  never,  till  within  the  last  few  decades,  could 
understand,  and  is  now  very  far  indeed  from  exhaustively 
comprehending.  It  is  very  true.  Genesis  was  not  given  to 
teach  science,  but  only  truth. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  Moses,  or  whoever  wrote  it,  was  filled 
with  the  false  cosmogonic  ideas  of  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  that  his  account  reflects  the  same. 
This  seems  more  specious  than  real.  It  is  well  known  that 
those  peoples  put  the  universe  first,  which  Moses  does  not. 
And  from  it  the  gods  were  produced.  Moses  reverses  this. 
Their  gods,  at  least  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  merely 
producers  of  order  and  arrangers.  The  God  of  Genesis  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Those  nations  held  the  month 
as  the  most  important  measure  of  time.  Genesis  does  not 
even  mention  it.  These  are  vital  differences  whose  import¬ 
ance  grows  as  one  reflects  on  them. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  certain  descriptive  words  in  the 
account  compel  us  to  believe  that  Genesis  does  teach  the 
philosophy  of  an  early  day  in  regard  to  the  earth’s  primal 
condition,  and  as  to  a  solid  firmament.  No  conclusion  can 
be  satisfactory  which  does  not  include  their  study.  The  first 
and  in  many  respects  the  master  word  is  tohu. 

It  is  highly  important  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this 
word  to  note,  that  of  the  twenty  texts  in  which  it  occurs, 
eleven  refuse  to  make  sense  when  it  is  translated  by  any 
word  save  “nought,”  “nothing,”  “vanity,”  or  the  like,  tor 
instance,  “graven  images  are  all  of  them  vanity C  “turn 
aside  the  just  for  a  thing  of  nought."  This  generic  idea  ap- 
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plies  without  forcing  to  all  the  cases  where  tohu  is  used. 
See  the  texts  in  any  Hebrew  concordance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  in  our  language  an  exact  equivalent  of 
this  word.  Perhaps  the  colloquial  use  of  “  nothing”  to  indi¬ 
cate,  not  the  absolute  absence  of  substance  or  value,  but 
something  near  it,  comes  closest  to  it.  It  is  common  to  say 
a  thing  is  worth  nothing  when  its  value  is  very  small.  We 
say  of  a  room,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  when  at  the  least  it  is 
full  of  air.  Another  word  that  comes  in  the  same  category 
is  “vanity,”  not  of  course  the  psychical  trait,  but  the  older 
meaning,  as  when  the  preacher  said,  “  all  is  vanity.” 

Tohu  was  the  strongest  word  the  Hebrews  had  to  denote 
that  which  is  close  to  absolute  nothing,  and  this  irrespective 
of  whether  it  was  so  naturally,  or  had  become  so  by  some 
destructive  agency.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  use  of  tohu  in 
all  the  cases  in  which  it  appears,  becomes  consistent. 
Whether  by  chance  or  design,  it  docs  not  now  concern  us;  it 
is  a  fact  that  tohu,  if  such  be  its  meaning,  exquisitely  de¬ 
scribes  the  nebulous  matter  from  which  our  earth  afterward 
came,  since  it  was  many  thousand  times  rarer  than  air,  as 
near  nothing  as  the  mind  can  conceive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  underlying  idea  conveyed  by 
rakia  is  the  act  or  process  of  reducing  the  thickness  of  that 
of  which  it  is  spoken,  as  of  hammering  gold  into  thin  plates, 
accompanied  by  violence  and  noise.  A  secondary  idea  is 
that  of  thinness,  however  produced,  as  when  speaking  of 
wafers,  or  of  one’s  temples.  Both  senses  are  exquisitely 
appropriate  to  that  time  in  the  earth’s  history  when  it  was 
surrounded  by  that  enormously  thick  mass  of  clouds  in 
which  the  present  oceans  were  suspended,  and  recall  also  the 
noise  and  convulsions  that  accompanied  the  downpour  on 
the  yet  hot  rocks.  There  is  no  word  in  any  language  that 
does  justice  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  word.  “  Expanse,” 
while  a  vast  improvement  over  all  previous  translations,  in 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  false,  is  only  a  makeshift.  It  should 
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be  transliterated,  as  has  been  done  in  other  cases,  such  as 
Cherubim,  Seraphim,  Shekinah,  and  the  likc.^ 

Granted  that  tohn  means  that  which  is  as  it  were  nothing, 
it  becomes  easy  to  settle  on  tehom  and  inahyim;  about  bohu^ 
“  void,”  there  is  no  dispute.  Tehom.,  Gesenius  says,  means 
primarily  the  deep  sea,  but,  secondarily,  a  gulf  or  abyss; 
used  even  of  deep  hollows  of  the  earth.  Ps.  Ixx.  20,  “  Thou 
shalt  bring  me  up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.”  It 
is  not  necessarily  the  sea,  but  any  profound,  awe-inspiring 
deep. 

Mahyim  undoubtedly  means  usually  “  water,”  but  is  used 
also  for  several  other  things,  e.  g.,  the  juice  of  the  hemlock 
or  poppy,  the  liquor  of  the  gall  bladder,  semen  virile  and 
aqua  pedum.  It  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  “  to  flow  ” 
(Gesenius),  and  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  our  word 
“fluid.”  It  is  that  which  is  non-solid,  easily  flowing,  and 
as  such  would  be  applicable  to  a  gaseous  fluid  at  rest,  in 
distinction  from  ruach,  “the  wind,”  i.  e.,  air  in  motion. 

I  have  pointed  out,  on  page  56,  how  well  these  four  words 
describe  what  we  now  know  was  nebulous  matter. 

The  view  of  this  account  advocated  by  Professor  Morton 
after  years  of  Sabbath  reading  of  the  works  of  the  leading 
students  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  long  series  of  failures  of  the  reconcilers  to  make  this 
story  harmonize  with  their  a  priori  ideas  of  what  God  in¬ 
tended  to  teach  by  it,  and  their  erroneous  beliefs  as  to  what 
really  occurred.  At  first  they  thought  the  Bible  taught  all 
science,  and  conjured  up  out  of  their  imaginations  a  cosmol¬ 
ogy  to  suit  their  exegesis.  Then  they  changed  their  cos¬ 
mogony,  compelled  thereto  by  proof  that  the  old  was  false. 
Still  later,  and  in  very  recent  times,  we  find  them  saying,  to 
meet  some  supposed  exigency,  that  once  the  days  were  not 
accurately  defined,  that  the  stars  and  sun  were  dark  bodies 

^  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  word,  see  Genesis  I.  and  Modern  .Science 
(Hunt  &  Eaton,  New  York),  pp.  79-97. 
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which  were  lighted  up,  so  late  as  after  the  appearance  of 
fruit-trees,  by  phosphorescent  matter  which  up  to  that  time 
had  enveloped  the  earth.  I  do  not  wonder  that  some  have 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  declare  that  this  story 
was  intended  to  teach  nothing,  save  that  God  created  all 
things,  and  other  than  that,  its  statements  are  not  true, 
were  never  meant  to  be  true,  and  their  order  is  incorrect. 
This  being  so,  the  believers  in  the  Bible  could  no  longer  be 
annoyed  by  the  attacks  of  scientists,  for,  having  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  story  was  all  wrong  in  cosmic  matters,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  defend. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  course  which  has  escaped  their 
observation.  It  is  that  which  I  have  endeavored  to  follow 
in  the  paper  under  consideration.  First.  Rid  the  mind  of 
all  a  priori  notions  as  to  what  God  did,  or  did  not,  intend 
to  teach.  Second.  Eschew  all  imaginary  science.  Thirds 
Taking  the  words  exactly  as  they  stand,  and  in  their  most 
literal  sense,  and  making  no  change  whatever  in  the  order  of 
the  statements,  see  whether  these,  taken  one  by  one,  have 
each  a  counterpart  in  the  world’s  history.  Lastly.  Shrink 
from  no  conclusion  to  which  one  is  logically  brought,  al¬ 
though  it  should  be  fatal  to  former  theories,  however  long 
held.  I  should  add  that  in  this  way  of  Studying  the  Gene¬ 
sis  account,  nothing  in  it  is  too  minute  to  escape  careful  ex¬ 
amination.  One  wants  to  know  why  so  many  things  are 
called  good,  and  so  many  others  of  even  greater  importance 
fail  to  receive  that  verdict;  why  land  plants  are  placed  be¬ 
fore  water  animals,  and  birds  put  with  water  animals  instead 
of  land  animals.  Then  there  are  the  days,  and  the  curious 
formula,  There  was  evening  and  there  was  morning.  Day 
one  (R.  V.).  Results  arrived  at  in  this  way  will  at  least  be 
permanent,  and,  if  there  are  the  agreements  that  I  think  I 
see,  then  will  be  a  good  time  to  raise  the  entirely  independ¬ 
ent  question  as  to  how  so  many,  each  in  its  true  order,  oc¬ 
curred. 
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All  that  is  asked  for  this  kind  of  study  is  that  it  have  a 
fair  chance.  That  it  is  revolutionary,  is,  to  a  mind  embued 
with  the  scientific  spirit,  a  matter  of  little  moment. 

Without  going  into  any  argument  with  those  who  con¬ 
demn  my  exegesis,  and  omitting  all  reference  to  the  state¬ 
ments  containing  the  disputed  words  tohu  and  rakia^  I  will 
now  lay  before  the  reader  what  all  must  admit  the  story 
says,  and  ask  whether  that  much  is  not  true.  And  then, 
whether,  possibly,  I  am  not  right  about  the  rest } 

I  read  in  Genesis  that  the  heavens  and  earth  had  a  begin¬ 
ning,  and  the  science  of  1896  says  that  it  is  so. 

I  note  that  these  after  their  creation  are  not  pronounced 
good,  and  that  is  also  true.  They  needed  long  time  and 
preparation  to  bring  them  to  their  present  state. 

I  read,  a  little  further  on,  that  before  motion  there  was 
darkness,  and  that  after  motion  (ight  appeared,  and  now  I 
know  that  is  a  fact.  I  read  that  light  was  perfected  before 
there  was  a  division  between  it  and  darkness,  and  my  spec¬ 
troscopic  friends  assure  me  that  is  right.  That  is  just  what 
did  occur. 

It  was  after  this  that  light  was  called  Day  and  darkness 
Night.  My  astronomical  friends  say,  that  previous  to  such 
division  there  was  light  everywhere,  but  no  day  and  night, 
just  as  now  in  the  sun. 

Further  on  I  read  that  the  production  of  the  firmament 
was  not  pronounced  good;  and  when  I  look  to  see  if  there 
is  any  fact  in  our  world’s  history  that  in  any  way  corres¬ 
ponds,  I  find  that  the  atmosphere  was  then  loaded  with 
poison;  it  was  not  good. 

Further  on  I  read  that  the  early  waters  were  gathered  unto 
one  place,  and  the  dry  land  appeared.  I  turn  to  my  geol¬ 
ogy,  and  read  that  the  land  has  been  under  water,  and  that 
the  various  ocean  basins  are  really  one.  I  read  that,  after 
the  land  and  water  are  pronounced  good,  the  grasses,  herbs, 
and  fruit-trees  known  to  the  writer  of  this  account,  made 
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their  appearance;  and  when  I  turn  to  my  geological  friends 
they  tell  me,  existing  species  of  the  plants  did  appear  in  the 
Pliocene,  and  that  it  was  after  the  completion  of  the  conti¬ 
nents  and  waters. 

Passing  over  the  next  transaction,  of  which  science  knows 
too  little  to  speak,  I  find  the  writer  saying  that  water  and 
air  creatures,  the  present  species,  for  they  were  the  only 
ones  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,  appeared  together  in 
a  later  period  than  the  plants.  Turning  to  Dana  and  other 
geologists  I  find  them  saying  the  same  thing.  Present  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  in  the  Pliocene,  present  species  of  water  ver¬ 
tebrates  and  birds  in  the  Quaternary. 

In  Genesis,  I  find  put  last,  cattle,  beasts,  the  land  mam¬ 
mals  of  to-day,  and  my  geology  tells  me  the  same  story. 

Can  any  modern  cosmogonic  work  show  as  much  truth  in 
the  same  space  }  Can  any  one  be  found  touching  on  these 
themes,  and  written  fifty  years  ago,  in  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  pick  out  gross  errors.? 

Is  not  this  chapter  worth  looking  into.? 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

INDIVIDUALISM  AND  SOCIETISM.» 

HY  MR.  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  New  Testament  is  not, 
and  does  not  purport  to  be,  a  treatise  on  economics,  soci¬ 
ology,  civics,  or  political  liberty.  It  does  not  refute  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Adam  Smith  nor  make  mention  of  laissez-faire; 
nor  does  it  allude  to  the  principle  of  cooperation  or  profit- 
sharing  in  the  sphere  of  production,  any  more  than  it  proph¬ 
esies  the  invention  of  the  telephone  or  of  stem-winding 
watches;  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  or  of  the 
Roentgen  ray.  For  a  treatise  on  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  state,  one  may  go  much  more  profitably  to  the  refer¬ 
ence  library  than  to  the  Moody  Institute;  and  the  attempt 
to  find  in  Christ’s  sayings  a  warrant  for  every  new  social  ism 
that  may  arise,  so  that  authority  may  take  the  place  of  rea¬ 
son  and  save  the  necessity  of  some  rugged  intellectual  work, 
marks  a  mind  that  may  be  submerged  in  sentimentalism,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  in  sense. 

Christ  and  his  immediate  followers,  however,  did  enun¬ 
ciate  spiritual  truths  that  involve  some  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  seemingly  remote;  and  that,  unfolding  through  the  cen¬ 
turies,  have  blossomed  into  some  very  practical  reforms. 
The  attempt,  therefore,  to  interpret  his  teachings,  and  adapt 
them  to  the  existing  emergencies  of  each  age,  is  not  pnma 
facie  evidence  of  religiosity  nor  of  a  mind  afflicted  with  pie¬ 
tism.  There  is  a  rational  diagnosis  of  social  diseases;  and 

^Address  before  the  students  of  Western  Reserve  University  and 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary. 
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if  a  critical  study  of  proposed  remedies  fails  to  find  any 
genuine  cure,  except  in  the  good-will  proposed  by  Christian¬ 
ity,  intellectual  honesty  demands  that  the  truth  shall  be 
spoken.  If  scientific  socialism  cannot  be  made  to  work  un¬ 
less  society  is  first  imbued  with  good-will;  and  if,  when  that 
social,  regenerative  force  has  taken  possession  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  there  will  be  no  need  of  scientific  socialism,  the  truth 
must  then  be  told,  that  what  society  needs  is  an  increase  in 
the  momentum  and  appreciation  of  spiritual  forces,  and  not 
enlarged  conceptions  of  the  duties  and  functions^of  the  state. 
The  vital  mistake  of  many  so-called  social  reformers  is  at 
this  point. 

The  parable  suggestive  of  Christ’s  relations  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  to  society,  is  that  of  the  ninety  and  nine.  It  is 
not  by  direct  assertion  or  definite  teaching  that  the  lesson 
of  individualism  is  learned  from  this  beautiful  and  simple 
word-picture,  but  it  is  there  by  assumption  and  inference 
The  shepherd  left  in  the  wilderness  the  ninety  and  nine  to 
find  the  individual  sheep  that  was  lost,  and  then  returned  to 
give  his  thought  and  care  to  the  one  hundred.  It  is  no  flight 
of  the  imagination  to  say  that,  historically  and  scientifically, 
this  has  been  the  divine  method  of  procedure  in  social  de¬ 
velopment.  The  discovery  and  development  of  a  true  indi¬ 
vidualism  before  it  could  perfect  social  conditions,  and  the 
highest  and  best  form  of  societism  as  the  outgrowth  of  a 
rational  and  Christian  individualism,  is  the  fact  of  history. 
It  is  a  fact  that  never  has  needed  enforcing  more  than  in  this 
age,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  state  everything 
and  the  man  nothing. 

The  attention  given  to  the  lost  sheep  was  a  species  of  ex¬ 
aggeration,  to  be  sure,  but  any  religion  that  would  not  leave 
the  ninety  and  nine  and  find  the  one,  would  not  have  proved 
itself  divine;  and  this  value  which  Christianity  has  placed 
upon  the  unit  has  made  it  as  essentially  individualistic  in  its 
spirit  and  methods  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Maurice,  Kingsley, 
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and  Hughes,  it  is  essentially  socialistic.  Herbert  Spencer 
has  well  said,  that  the  type  of  society  is  determined  by  the 
character  of  its  units,  and  science  teaches  that  the  superior 
atoms  attract  the  smaller;  so  that  the  great  leaders  of 
thought  and  action,  thousands  of  whom  Christianity  has 
found  and  dedicated  to  society,  have  moulded  and  shaped 
our  institutions. 

Science  itself  is  a  testimony  to  the  divine  method  of  per-  . 
fecting  the  units  of  society,  and  through  them  society  itself. 
The  two  poles  of  thought  in  full-orbed  truth  are  individual¬ 
ism  and  societism, — not  striving  with  one  another  for  su¬ 
premacy,  but  as  progressive  stages  in  the  development  of  an 
ideal  social  condition. 

It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  rightly  assumed  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  interested  in  social  questions,  in  the  masses  of 
men,  in  all  that  affects  society  and  civilization.  It  set  in 
motion  the  influences  that  have  ripened  into  the  loftiest  no¬ 
tions  of  individual,  civil,  and  political  liberty;  in  its  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies  it  awakened  forces  that  have  resulted  in 
American  democracy,  although  Professor  John  Dewey  well 
says,  that  democracy  is  a  spiritual  fact,  and  not  a  mere  piece 
of  governmental  machinery.^  Christianity  sent  the  May¬ 
flower  across  the  sea,  freed  the  slave,  inspired  Robert  Raikes, 
if  its  inspired  writers  did  not  know  of  a  western  continent, 
nor  dream  of  American  slavery,  nor  write  treatises  on  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  future  citizens  of  a  republic.  It  awakened 
intellectual  life,  if  it  did  not  teach  the  relation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  to  the  spiritual.  It  is  by  no  forced  and  strained  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Christianity  that  its  relations  to  individualism 
and  societism  are  taught  with  confidence  by  Christian  teach¬ 
ers  and  preachers. 

Christ  wrote  no  treatise  on  psychology  or  on  ethics,  but 
he  seemed  to  understand  perfectly  the  relations  of  intellect, 
sensibilities,  and  will  in  the  formation  of  character,  and  his 
^  Christianity  and  Democracy,  p.  5. 
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knowledge  of  ethics  and  its  relations  to  faith  finds  ample 
exemplification  in  his  teachings. 

The  writer  uses  the  word  “societism”  because  such  a  di¬ 
versity  of  opinions  exists  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
“socialism,”  and  even  of  the  word  “individualism,”  that 
economic  and  sociological  students  should  either  free  them 
from  the  mass  of  debris  that  has  gathered  about  them,  or 
leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  find  new  words  to  express  the 
two  simple  concepts, — individual  man  and  social  man.  Em¬ 
erson  declared  that  what  men  needed  was  individualism, 
rather  than  having  all  things  in  common.^  De  Tocqueville 
declared,  that  individualism  was  of  democratic  origin,  and  it 
threatened  to  spread  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  equality  of 
conditions.  “Individualism,  at  first,  only  saps  the  virtues 
of  public  life;  but  in  the  long  run,  it  attacks  and  destroys 
all  others  and  is  at  length  absorbed  in  downright  egotism.”^ 
Rae  says:  “Socialism  and  individualism  are  merely  two 
contrary  general  principles,  ideals,  or  methods  which  may  be 
employed  to  regulate  the  constitution  of  economical  soci¬ 
ety.”^  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  says:  “  If  I  were  shut  up 
to  the  two  alternatives,  of  individualism  with  its  fierce  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  socialism  with  its 
leveling  tendencies,  I  should  take  my  stand  with  the  social¬ 
ists.”^  John  Stuart  Mill  says,  that  individualism  is  the 
principle  of  acting  according  to  one’s  own  will  or  for  one’s 
own  ends;  individual  as  oppo.sed  to  associate  action  or  com¬ 
mon  interests.”®  The  Century  Dictionary  de'fines  it,  as 
‘‘That  theory  of  government  which  favors  the  non-interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  state  in  the  affairs  of  individuals;  opposed  to 
socialism  or  collectivism.”  In  his  Bampton  lectures.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barry  says:  “The  day  may  come  when,  as  of  old, 
Christianity  shall  have  to  assert  itself  against  the  exaggera- 

*  R.  W.  Emerson,  by  George  Willis  Cooke,  p.  94. 

Democracy,  V''ol.  ii.  p.  104.  *  Contem.  Socialism,  p.  209. 

*  Tools  and  the  Man,  p.  276.  *  Socialism,  p.  1 14. 
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tion  of  the  social  idea,  and  ajjain  emphasize  the  sacredness 
of  individual  ri^^ht  and  freedom.”  Lieber  says  the  individ¬ 
ual  stands  liigher  than  the  state. ^ 

To  many  minds  the  word  “socialism”  stands  for  an  ideal 
social  condition,  the  kinj^dom  of  heaven  upon  earth,  when 
the  fruitaj^e  of  individualism,  competition,  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  i^ast,  and  cooperation  will  be  in  full  bloom;  when  the 
duties  and  functions  of  the  state  will  find  a  wider  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  the  individual,  with  tlie  exaggerated  notions  of  his 
importance,  will  find  his  true  level.  To  otlier  minds,  social¬ 
ism  means  the  stifling  of  all  individual  incentive  to  private 
energy  and  enterprise,  which  has  so  marked  this  age,  and 
the  virtual  enslavement  of  the  individual  because  of  the  en¬ 
forced  subordination  of  his  personal  rights  to  the  rights  of 
the  state,  which  means  a  return  to  the  democracy  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  instead  of  the  American  democracy  praised  by  De 
Tocqueville  and  Hryce. 

Socialism  means  the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  a  mi.scon- 
ception  of  the  true  conditions  of  equality,  which  must  spring 
from  individual  liberty,  for  an  enforced  equality  is  no  equal¬ 
ity  at  all;  it  demands  reconstructed  notions  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  and  a  consequent  revolution  in  established 
systems  of  ethics,  for  v^ested  rights  must  seek  new  grounds 
for  justification. 

The  words  “individualism”  and  “ socialism ”  are  a  con¬ 
venient  dumping  -  ground  for  the  preconceived  theories  of 
social  agitators,  who  read  into  them  their  own  opinions, 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  not  to  say  their  prejudices  and  their 
passions.  And  this  must  remain  true,  so  long  as  eminent 
scholars  and  authorities  differ  so  widely  in  their  notions  of 
what  the  words  should  stand  for. 

The  word  which  may  find  acceptance,  and  start  upon  a 
new  mission,  is  “societism.”  It  might  be  defined,  not  as 
opposed  to  individualism,  but  as  the  highest  development  of 
1  Political  Ethics,  Vol.  i.  p.  i6o. 
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true  individualism.  Perverted  notions  of  the  independence, 
the  autonomy,  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual  would  find 
fruita<;e,  not  in  selfism,  but  in  selfishness,  while  the  true  and 
orderly  development  of  the  individual  would  not  rob  him  of 
his  individuality,  but  reveal  individualism  as  a  necessary 
training  for  that  higher  school — societism.  The  honey  bee, 
viewed  as  a  unit,  in  the  perfection  of  his  individual  powers 
and  capacities,  would  be  individualism;  but  the  hive  in  its 
social  aspects  and  activities,  in  associated  action,  with  com¬ 
mon  ends  and  interests,  and  in  which  aspect  alone  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  which  bees  were  created  is  discerned,  would  be  soci- 
etisin. 

Individualism,  rightly  conceived,  and  societism  are  not 
deadly  foes,  but  perfect  man  viewed  in  different  aspects.  In¬ 
dividualism  should  no  more  be  held  responsible  for  the  harm 
which  comes  from  its  exclusive  or  excessive  development, 
than  the  love  of  offspring  can  be  charged  with  the  crimes  of 
lust.  Every  noble  trait  has  its  perversion,  and  true  individ¬ 
ualism  should  not  be  so  defined  as  to  appear  hostile  to  asso¬ 
ciate  action  or  to  common  interests.  As  the  perversion  of 
individualism  is  anarchism,  so  would  the  perversion  of  soci¬ 
etism  appear  to  be  socialism  or  collectivism. 

If  the  competitive  system  is  the  necessary,  natural,  and 
logical  outgrowth  of  true  individualism,  then  economic  schol¬ 
ars  must  search  for  deep  reasons  in  opposing  its  overthrow 
instead  of  seeking  its  restraint.  If  individualism  is  the  nec¬ 
essary  starting-point  and  beginning  of  all  true  social  devel¬ 
opment,  because  it  simply  perfects  the  units,  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  may  be  perfect;  and  if  socialism  would  make  the  state 
everything  and  the  individual  nothing,  then  socialism  is  anti- 
christian,  and  the  term  “Christian  socialism,”  as  used  by 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  Hughes,  and  by  our  own  liehrends  and 
Gladden,  is  simply  self-contradictory,  for  the  lean  kine  eat 
up  the  fat  ones.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  individ- 
ualism  is  necessary  to  societism,  and  that  societism  is  neces- 
VOL.  LIII.  NO.211. 
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sary  to  the  perfection  and  highest  development  of  true  in¬ 
dividualism.  We  shall  examine  into  this  more  carefully. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  loftiest  conception  of  the  independ¬ 
ence,  the  autonomy,  and  the  value  of  the  individual,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  belongs  to  Christ.  This  can  be 
shown  to  be  fundamental  in  his  teachings  and  in  his  efforts 
to  save  lost  individuals.  It  is,  historically,  a  fact  that  Christ¬ 
ianity  has  worked  upon  this  plan  from  the  time  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  to  the  present ;  for  it  is  the  assertion  of  the  individual 
right  to  differ  from  the  mass  or  established  authority,  and 
to  obey  Go J  as  revealed  in  the  individual  conscience,  that 
directly  established  Christianity  in  the  world.  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church.  Jiarry  says,  that 
the  soul  in  its  supremest  moments  is  conscious  of  but  two 
existences, — God  and  self. 

Christ  emphasized  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  and,  as  a  vi¬ 
tal  force,  the  Christian  religion  is  good-will  to  men  and, 
hence,  clearly  altruistic  ;  but  the  proper  love  of  self  is  none 
the  less  commended.  Each  one  is  commanded  to  go  into 
his  closet,  and  shut  the  door,  and  pray  to  God  in  secret. 
That  each  man  is  a  government  by  himself,  an  independent 
republic,  with  individual  reason,  will,  sensibilities,  and,  as 
such,  distinct  from  every  other  man,  separate  and  absolutely 
unique,  is  the  conception  of  the  New  Testament.  He  came 
into  the  world  alone;  he  moves  amid  its  pleasures  and  en¬ 
joyments,  its  sorrows  and  troubles,  essentially  alone;  and  he 
goes  out  of  the  world  alone, — responsible  only  to  God  for 
the  u.se  of  his  talents.  The  greater  the  man,  the  greater  his 
loneliness,  hlach  heart  knoweth  its  own  .sorrow,  and  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not  therewith.  It  is  true,  then,  that  as  a  man 
is  to  love  God  as  a  distinct  personality,  and  his  neighbor  as 
a  person,  so  he  must  love  himself  as  a  single,  identical  [)er- 
sonality  ;  an  individual  unit,  with  powers,  [jrivileges,  rights, 
and  duties  ;  responsible  to  God  for  all  that  he  has  and  is. 
This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
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Not  only  does  the  law  of  love  and  the  general  teaching  of 
Christ  emphasize  true  individualism,  but  the  personal  work 
of  Christ  and  of  his  immediate  followers  was  to  save  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  through  them  to  save  society.  For  example, 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  discover,  if  possible, 
how  the  young  man  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  and,  failing 
to  get  any  satisfactory  answer  from  him,  except  that  he  was 
born  blind  and  that  a  man  called  Jesus  gave  him  his  sight, 
they  cast  him  out.  Christ  found  him,  and  cured  him  of  his 
spiritual  blindness  as  He  had  of  his  physical.  The  woman 
at  the  well  of  Samaria  is  an  instance  of  Christ’s  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  individual  when  the  fields  were  white  to  the 
harvest.  His  mind  took  in,  not  only  the  whole  field  of  grain, 
but  each  individual  sheaf.  The  personal  affection  of  Christ 
for  each  one  of  his  disciples  is  as  unanimous  as  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  the  faith  of  all  Christian  sects,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  their  views  of  inspiration  or  of  the  atonement. 
He  knoweth  his  own  sheep  and  calleth  each  one  by  name, 
is  the  belief  of  Christendom. 

Paul’s  method  of  procedure  at  Rome  is  in  evidence.  He 
did  not  openly  fight  their  form  of  government,  their  cus¬ 
toms,  manners,  usages,  not  even  their  brutal  gladiatorial 
scenes,  but  he  concentrated  his  attention  upon  individuals, 
planting  the  seed  of  the  gospel  in  single  minds  and  hearts 
until  he  could  say :  “They  that  are  of  Caesar’s  household 
salute  you.”  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  an  exposition  of 
his  methods.  Rome  had  its  Tammany,  its  corruption,  civic 
rottenness,  rampant  demagogism ;  its  capitalists  no  less 
than  its  paupers,  its  pampered  aristocracy  no  less  than  its 
brutalized  masses,  its  hungry  mobs;  its  slavery  and  social 
debaucheries  the  same  as  London,  New  York,  or  Chicago. 
But  Paul  moved  upon  individuals,  not  upon  the  state  ;  he 
preached  the  need  of  personal  faith  in  Christ,  not  civic  right¬ 
eousness.  He  sought  to  regenerate  society  through  the  re¬ 
form  of  individuals,  not  in  general  but  in  particular. 
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As  a  result,  that  simple  stream  that  had  its  rise  in  the 
hills  of  Palestine  trickled  underneath  the  seven  hills  of  old 
Rome,  and  the  throne  of  the  Caisars  fell  ;  the  j^ladiatorial 
scenes  were  abolished,  and  made  unlawful,  and  the  entire 
civilization  was  chanj^ed.  It  became  Christian,  If  Christ 
liad  remained  the  earthly  head  of  the  church,  Christianity 
never  would  have  allied  itself  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  bor¬ 
rowing^  any  of  its  prestii^e,  honor,  or  renown  ;  for  Christiani¬ 
ty  was  jjreater  than  Rome,  because  it  souj^ht  out  and  saved 
the  despised  and  the  lowly,  the  slave  no  less  than  the 
women  and  the  children.  The  character  of  those  to  whom 
Paul  sends  his  deepest  love  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  re¬ 
veals  the  facts.  Rome  despised  what  Christianity  exalted, 
for  though  Stoicism  deified  the  will,  it  was  not  good-will. 
As  one  wanders  to-day  about  the  old  Colosseum  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Cicsars,  the  mildew  and  dust  of  ages  lies  upon 
the  ruins  that  once  listened  to  the  i)laudits  of  the  noble  Ro¬ 
man,  and  that  heard  the  tramp  of  the  returning  legions  with 
their  trophies  of  war;  the  newts  blink  as  they  scurry  away 
from  the  sunlight  into  the  crevices  where  decay  and  death 
are  doing  their  final  work;  but  Christianity  is  ever  new  and 
fresh,  bursting  forth  like  a  pure,  sweet  stream  in  every  land, 
and,  like  Tennyson’s  brook,  going  on  forever.  Rome  exalt¬ 
ed  the  state,  but  for  the  individual  it  cared  nothing;  Christi¬ 
anity  exalted  the  individual  because  it  cared  for  the  state. 

The  pages  of  history  reveal  that  this  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  and  upon  his 
rights  is  unique  with  Christianity.  The  birthright  of  de¬ 
mocracy  is  just  here,  for  the  democracy  of  to-day  differs 
from  that  of  Aristotle  in  this, — that  in  Greece  the  individual 
existed  for  the  state,  while  now  the  state  exists  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  ancient  state  recognized  no  personal  rights, 
says  Woodrow  Wilson,  while  the  modern  state  recognizes  no 
state  rights  which  are  independent  of  personal  rights.  The 
rights  of  government  were  formulated  and  enforced  long  be- 
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fore  those  of  the  individual.  A  man  existed  for  society : 
he  was  a  zero,  the  state  was  the  unit. 

Christianity  left  all  this  line  of  reasoning  and  went  into 
the  mountains  to  find  the  lost  sheep, — individualism.  It  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  individual  to 
God.  The  conscience  of  each  one  was  supreme.  Robert 
Browne,  the  founder  of  Congregationalism  in  1580,  “Clearly 
stated  and  defended  the  theory  that  every  man  had  a  right 
to  choose  and  practice  such  religion  as  his  conscience  ap¬ 
proved  ;  and  that  the  king,  hierarchy,  or  magistrate  had  no 
right  to  meddle  in  any  way  with  his  liberty  of  conscience.”  ^ 
“This  exaltation  of  the  individual,”  said  Dr.  Poole,  “was 
the  polity  under  which  New  Pmgland  was  settled,  and  there 
it  was  the  dominant  influence  for  two  centuries  in  moulding 
our  institutions.  ...  It  is  not  strange  that  a  system  so 
unlike  that  of  England  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
should  have  wrought  out  an  independent  and  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple.”  True  individualism  is,  therefore,  not  an  economic  ab¬ 
surdity,  but  a  spiritual  fact. 

The  simple  law  of  love  may  have  led  to  the  search  for  the 
lost  sheep  ;  but  involved  in  it  was  the  law  of  completeness, 
of  perfection,  of  symmetry,  of  unity,  of  beauty,  of  harmo¬ 
ny,  of  self-preservation.  If  this  be  true,  the  universe  de¬ 
manded  it.  The  missing  one  may  be  the  keystone  to  the 
arch,  the  missing  link  in  the  chain,  the  wayward  son  that  de¬ 
stroys  the  family  lineage.  The  law  of  perfection  involves 
the  love  of  detail.  The  divine  genius  of  Christ  nowhere  re¬ 
vealed  itself  more  clearly  than  in  his  absolute  knowledge 
and  love  of  detail.  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num¬ 
bered.  Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father’s  notice.  It  marks  an  exact,  orderly,  and  scholarly 
mind  to  be  able  to  concentrate  its  attention  upon  the  mi¬ 
nutest  detail  ;  and  the  importance  of  it  is  apparent,  for  the  life 
of  the  whole  may  be  dependent  upon  it.  A  surgeon  in  mak- 
^  W.  F.  Poole,  in  the  Dial,  1880. 
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in^  an  autopsy  simply  pricked  his  finjjer,  and  his  life  quick¬ 
ly  paid  the  penalty.  The  speck  of  dust  in  the  eye  kept  the 
light  from  the  whole  body.  One  loose  bolt  wrecked  the  lim¬ 
ited  express.  The  microbe  was  Pasteur’s  study.  Moment¬ 
ous  results  hang  upon  decisions  of  the  will  seemingly  trivial. 
In  music,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  will  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine  instruments  and  go  after  the  one,  if  it  be  wander¬ 
ing  upon  the  mountains  alone  and  out  of  harmony.  Har¬ 
mony  results  from  individualism  no  less  than  from  concerted 
action,  and  the  deepest  harmony  may  spring  from  the  very 
diversity  of  the  individuals’  action. 

The  genius  of  Paderewski  is  that  his  soul-power  in  music, 
his  passion,  is  in  his  technique,  his  technical  skill,  his  artistic 
execution.  He  has  learned  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has 
made  him  free. 

In  art,  the  impressionism  school  is  going  out  in  Paris,  because 
it  was  impatient  of  all  detail  and  loved  only  glittering  gener¬ 
alities.  Houguereau’s  human  forms  are  from  a  living  model, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  flesh  tints  make  his  canvas  cele¬ 
brated.  He  loves  and  studies  detail.  Verboeckhoven’s 
sheep,  like  Rosa  Bonheur’s  horses,  are  painted  from  life,  and 
reveal  an  infinite  patience  in  the  attention  to  seeming  trivi- 
als.  Vereschagin’s  battle  scenes  were  prohibited  from  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition  in  Russia,  because  they  were  realistic,  and  told 
not  only  too  much  truth,  but  too  vividly.  The  Venus  of 
Milo,  Angelo’s  David,  the  Dying  Gaul,  all  reveal  the  master 
hand  no  less  than  the  eye  of  genius  that  reads  plainly  what 
to  ordinary  minds  is  a  dead  language. 

In  literature,  Gray’s  Klegy  waited  many  years  for  the  right 
word  ;  but  at  last  it  came,  and,  behold.  Gray  lives  as  a  lit¬ 
erary  genius.  All  of  tliese  children  of  men  are  esteemed 
God’s  children,  because  they  have  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  Father  in  his  love  for  every  grain  of  sand  and  every 
animalcule.  Whoever  made  nature  loves  detail.  Just  as 
Agassiz  loved  every  minute  thing  in  the  world  of  nature. 
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and  through  it  read  great  laws  ;  and  as  Linnaeus  loved 
not  botany  alone,  but  each  bud,  leaf,  petal,  and  stamen,  with 
an  affection  born  of  true  greatness ;  so  Christianity  has  ac¬ 
complished  its  greatest  task  in  the  discovery  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  true  individualism.  All  other  religions  have  over¬ 
looked  the  weak  things  of  the  world.  Hence  the  fowls  of 
the  air  are  lodging  in  the  branches  of  the  tree  that  sprung 
from  the  smallest  of  seeds. 

A  small  mind  may  be  wedded  to  detail  as  an  end  ;  a 
great  mind  loves  detail  as  means  to  an  end.  A  nar¬ 
row  mind  sees  the  telescope ;  a  broad  mind  sees  through  it. 
Hence  we  love  to  think  of  Christ,  that  he  loved  great  truths, 
broad  generalizations,  large  thoughts,  but  he  came  upon  them 
through  an  exactness,  an  accuracy,  that  marked  him  as  di¬ 
vine.  Christ’s  divinity  needs  no  further  proof  than  in  his 
likeness  to  his  P'ather  in  this  respect. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  go  a  step  further,  and  find  that 
the  discovery  of  individualism  depended  upon  such  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  man  that  no  system  of  truth  but  Christianity  was  in 
possession  of  it.  Christianity  lays  its  stress  upon  life,  and 
not  upon  light  alone.  To  do  the  will  is  to  know  of  the 
doctrine.  Good-will  and  not  mere  knowledge  is  the  key¬ 
note.  Plato  had  a  perfect  state  in  mind,  and  it  lacked  but 
one  thing, in  the  individual.  Cicero,  following  in  his 
line  of  reasoning,  tliought  that  a  perfect  social  condition  was 
possible,  if  only  men  would  act  justly.  Christ  assumed  that 
the  will  was  man’s  fortress,  and  he  moved  upon  men  to  act,  to 
do,  to  be,  and  not  simply  to  think.  Ye  will  no  t  come  unto  me 
that  ye  might  have  life.  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  my  sister,  and 
my  mother.  Christianity  does  not  ignore  the  sensibilities, 
it  awakens  them  and  softens  them  ;  it  casts  no  reproach  up¬ 
on  the  intellect  or  mind  of  man,  it  simply  transcends  rational 
processes  by  acts  of  faith;  it  is  not  contra-rational,  it  is  super- 
rational.  It  places  character  in  the  will ;  it  makes  conduct 
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the  revealer  of  faith,  and  hence  connects  faith  and  works  as 
cause  and  effect  ;  it  reveals  the  nexus  between  religion  and 
ethics  by  making  the  love  of  neighbor  an  index  of  the  love 
of  God. 

The  divine  order,  then,  would  seem  to  be  that  Christian¬ 
ity  seeks  the  individual  will,  it  proceeds  to  radiate  and  ilium- 
ine  the  man.  The  imagination  is  purified,  hope  is  awakened, 
the  intellect  is  aroused,  the  sensibilities  are  softened,  faith 
begins  to  read  in  a  new  language — between  the  lines.  Old 
things  have  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  have  become 
new.  The  dead  has  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Then  this  superior  atom  or  unit  attracts  others;  a  church 
springs  up  spontaneously;  awakened  intellects  demand  the 
school  and  college;  art  and  literature  blossom  from  healthy 
imaginations  and  quickened  intellects;  ethics,  science,  the¬ 
ology  follow  as  logical  sequences,  and  behold  a  Republic 
like  our  own,  with  its  churches,  schools,  colleges,  manufac¬ 
tures,  arts,  sciences,  and  philanthropies.  Then  Christian 
missions  complete  the  plan.  Hence  Christianity  works  from 
the  unit  to  the  mass;  from  within  outward.  It  seeks  first 
the  man,  then  the  town,  the  village,  the  city,  the  nation,  the 
world.  Hence  it  is  individualistic  in  its  very  nature  and 
mode  of  working. 

What  is  defined  as  individualism,  in  distinction  from  so¬ 
cialism,  or  collectivism,  is  simply  the  theory  that  the  state  is 
not  to  interfere  with  the  man  so  long  as  he  exercises  his 
powers  without  injury  to  his  neighbor.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  doctrine  has  been  allowed  free  play,  to  the  real  detri¬ 
ment  of  society;  for  its  fruitage  in  economics  is  the  laissez- 
faire,  or  let-alone  policy, — sometimes  called  “the  dog  eat 
dog”  or  “the  devil  take  the  hindmost”  philosophy.  The 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  became,  unfortunately, 
its  strongest  ally  and  supporter.  It  is  the  theory  that  the 
function  of  the  state  is  to  grant  to  the  individual  the  largest 
freedom  and  play  in  the  exercise  of  his  individual  powers 
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consistent  with  the  good  of  the  state.  It  is  precisely  at  the 
point,  as  to  how  much  individual  freedom  is  compatible  with 
the  public  welfare,  that  the  war  between  socialism  and  indi¬ 
vidualism  wages.  The  smoke  of  battle  is  made  more  dense 
by  the  constant  confusion  of  thought  as  to  what  is  justice 
and  what  benevolence.  Human  beings  are  not  made  benev¬ 
olent  by  law,  and  justice,  within  reasonable  exactness,  is  all 
that  the  state  can  hope  to  enforce.  The  biblical  doctrine  of 
stewardship  in  matters  of  property,  for  example,  cannot  be 
enforced  by  the  courts. 

Men  may  be  warned  that  a  supreme  judge  and  a  supreme 
court  in  some  other  sphere  will  judge  them  by  higher  and 
more  spiritual  standards  than  any  earthly  tribunal,  and  it 
may  serve  to  awaken  conscience  and  secure  a  justice  between 
man  and  man  that  the  bungling  machinery  of  human  courts 
cannot  hope  to  accomplish;  but  the  most  that  the  state  can 
enforce  is,  at  best,  a  plain  and  practical  morality.  If  Mr. 
Carnegie  paid  his  men  their  agreed  wages,  and  they  left 
their  places  voluntarily,  it  was  his  unquestioned  right  to  hire 
others;  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  ]8ishop  Fallows,  that 
their  former  service  gave  them  any  moral  right  to  ask  for 
more  than  the  contract  called  for,  was  simply  confusing  be¬ 
nevolence  with  justice.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say 
that  supreme  justice  demanded  the  gift  of  the  Only-begot¬ 
ten  Son  to  the  world,  because  ability  to  give  was  impera¬ 
tive  with  the  opportunity. 

Socialism  is  most  apt,  therefore,  to  break  down  into  sen¬ 
timentalism,  and  insist  upon  attaching  the  wings  of  angels, 
by  act  of  the  state,  to  human  beings  who  as  yet  can,  with 
difficulty,  carry  what  burdens  they  have,  and  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  of  learning  to  fly.  The  demand  for  scientific 
socialism  has  largely  arisen  from  the  confessed  inability  of 
the  state  to  limit  and  control  the  exercise  of  individual 
rights  within  proper  limits.  The  right  of  contract  claims  a 
divinity  of  origin,  even  if  it  be  dealing  with  starving  women 
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and  children,  and  a  hungry  man’s  promise  to  pay  is  impar¬ 
tially  enforced  by  the  courts. 

Hut  this  is  not  true  individualism;  it  is  a  “perversion 
thereof,”  as  old  Governor  Winthrop  would  say.  True  indi¬ 
vidualism  does  not  ignore  the  state  nor  the  public  good.  It 
does  not  make  individual  effort,  prerogative,  and  right  par¬ 
amount  to  social  considerations,  but  subordinates  them  to 
the  common-weal.  It  finds  one’s  highest  self  in  neighbor, 
and  it  stoops  to  conquer.  It  finds  a  higher  advantage  in 
taking  the  disadvantage.  Such  an  individualism  spoke 
through  Martin  Luther,  and  voiced  the  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment;  it  has  held  sway  in  religion,  giving  us  Protestant 
Christianity,  even  with  the  evils  of  many  sects  founded  on 
individual  beliefs;  its  influence  spread  into  politics,  giving 
us  democracy  in  government  as  opposed  to  paternalism; 
and  in  economics  it  found  fruitage  in  the  Manchester  school, 
or  the  laissez-faire  doctrine. 

This  conservative  school  of  thought  has  been  defended  by 
the  ablest  economic  scholars  and  scientific  thinkers  of  the 
past  century.  It  is  defended  upon  the  ground  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  justice,  in  distinction  from  sentimental  notions  of  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  free  and  unrestricted  play  of  individualism 
in  economics  and  the  evils  assumed  as  consequent  upon  it, 
because  it  has  undoubtedly  borne  some  bad  fruit,  has  given 
rise  to  most  of  the  indictments  of  our  social  condition  and 
to  a  demand  for  an  untried  system — socialism. 

Hence  scientific  socialism  has  had  the  ear  of  the  masses 
since  Karl  Marx  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle  pictured  its  beau¬ 
ties  to  the  hungry  masses.  Individualism  was  judged,  not 
by  its  fruits  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  but  by  its  fruitage 
in  an  avaricious  and  selfish  world,  where  the  scramble  for 
money  makes  no  note  of  tears  and  groans.  It  became  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  evils  incident  to  bread-winning.  Under 
it  children  starve,  the  dreary  song  of  the  shirt  goes  on, 
while  the  eyes  are  red  and  the  fingers  are  weary  and  worn. 
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The  iron  law  of  competition  and  the  scientific  heartlessness 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  grind  flesh  and  blood,  bodies 
and  souls,  into  luxuries  for  the  few,  while  it  rewards  the  sac¬ 
rifice  with  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  One  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  the  United  States  own  fifty-four  per  cent  of 
the  wealth.  This  unequal  distribution  of  the  product,  so 
manifestly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  part  that  all  members 
of  society  play  in  production,  has  awakened  a  demand  for 
some  new  equalizing  force  greater  than  the  churches  or,  as 
the  wage-earners  believe,  greater  than  Christianity  itself. 
Hence  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  modern  times, 
next  to  the  arrival  of  democracy,  is  the  passion  to  subordi¬ 
nate  individualism  to  the  mass  or,  in  other  words,  to  increase 
the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state. 

As  Kidd  says,  socialism  is  born  again.  The  state  is  more 
and  more  stepping  in  to  say  to  individualism  in  the  sphere 
of  economics,  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  go;  there  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed.”  Man’s  desire  to  acquire  passes  too 
easily  over  into  avarice,  and  its  free  play  must  be  checked. 
All  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  churches  and  toward  the 
state  for  relief.  The  churches  have  fostered  individualism, 
say  the  masses,  and  the  charge  is  true;  but  they  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  a  true  individualism  and  its  perversion. 
“The  power  of  the  state  to  do  whatever  is  essential  to  the 
public  welfare  is  almost  unlimited,  and  pervades  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  business,  and  reaches  to  every  interest  and  every  sub¬ 
ject  of  profit  or  enjoyment,”  but,  as  Herbert  Spencer  well 
says,  “  Egoism  comes  before  altruism.”  In  his  latest  report 
on  labor  legislation,  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  gives  a  syn¬ 
opsis  of  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  on  legislation  in  behalf 
of  labor,  and  they  are  almost  unanimous  in  declaring  such 
legislative  acts  as  unconstitutional  or  an  interference  with  in¬ 
dividual  rights.  In  other  words,  the  tendency  already  is  to 
overestimate  the  ability  of  the  state  to  regulate  and  control 
the  desire  to  acquire. 
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But  the  cry  of  the  masses  must  be  heard,  and  if  the 
churches  heed  it  not,  then  Christianity  will  seek  new  outlets, 
for  the  Shepherd  left  the  ninety  and  nine  only  until  he  had 
found  the  one.  Christianity  has  discovered  individualism, 
it  must  now  turn  its  attention  to  societism.  Shall  we  not 
say,  “Forth  to  the  Master,  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  of 
man  in  his  social  aspects”.^  Shall  demagogues  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  politicians  teach  the  people  that  the  cure-all  for  pov¬ 
erty  and  want  is  in  politics;  and  then  proceed  to  exalt  the 
mission,  the  powers,  and  prerogatives  of  the  state  in  its 
ability  to  produce  happiness  and  contentment  1 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  speak  of  the  state  and  the  real 
limits  of  its  activities,  for  Lieber  has  done  this  for  all;  but 
the  common  people  must  be  taught  that  there  are  a  few 
things  the  state  cannot  do: — 

1.  It  cannot  make  people  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty 
and,  therefore,  contented  and  happy. 

2.  It  cannot  make  men  equal,  except  before  the  law. 

3.  It  cannot  bring  real  equality,  except  through  liberty. 

4.  It  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things.  The  principles 
of  Euclid  are  not  changed  by  majorities,  nor  by  vote  of  the 
people.  The  legislative,  judicial,  nor  executive  can  make 
Tom  hatch  out  young  turkeys.  The  town  pump  cannot 
give  milk  by  vote  of  the  council. 

5.  If  individualism  be  suppressed,  it  will  assert  itself  in 
some  new  form;  for,  as  Lieber  says:  “The  individual  stands 
higher  than  the  state.”  ^  To  rob  man  of  his  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  by  subjecting  the  individual  completely  to  the 
state  is  the  end  and  aim  of  socialism.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  dangerous  in  a  free,  democratic  Republic,  for  self- 
government  must  depend  upon  units  that  are  self-governed. 
Individualism  alone  can  produce  such  a  result. 

The  air  is  full  of  fraternal  feeling,  but  it  is  not  the  gift  of 
socialism.  It  is  the  good-will  of  the  gospel.  Let  the  com- 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  160. 
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mon  people  beware  lest  libcrte^  ej^alite,  fraternitt\  so  dear 
to  each,  not  only  as  a  sentiment,  but  as  a  working  princi¬ 
ple,  and  which  have  been  bought  with  so  great  a  price,  be 
robbed  of  their  charm  and  of  their  essential  genius  by  that 
creature  of  the  state — Authority.  Liberty,  wrested  from 
King  John  by  the  liarons,  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  and 
blossoming  in  the  Proclamation,  must  not  now  be  bound 
kand  and  foot  and  cast  into  outer  darkness.  In  the  rebound 
from  extreme  individualism,  the  state  must  not  be  exalted 
until  fratcrnitc  means  social  slavery.  Authority  cannot 
make  men  fraternal;  the  highest  justice  is  not  the  product 
of  force,  nor  can  the  state  give  men  sagacity,  prudence, 
tact,  honor,  self-denial,  shrewdness,  or  thrift.  Mother’s  love 
cannot  be  found  for  sale  at  the  grocery,  patriotism  at  the 
drugstore,  nor  morals  at  the  meat  shop. 

The  inflood  of  socialistic  utopianism  must  be  looked  upon 
with  alarm,  unless  it  shall  lead  to  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  true  limits  of  individualism  and  societism,  fcr 
it  has  stolen  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven  to  serve  the 
devil  in  ;  it  is  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  It  comes  to  change 
environment,  not  man;  to  make  men  believe  that  the  need  of 
the  world  is  legislation,  not  regeneration  ;  that  the  material 
is  superior  to  the  spiritual ;  that  growth  is  from  the  mass  to 
the  unit,  and  that  social  ethics  must  precede  individual  ethics. 
The  state  as  anything  but  the  conservator  and  protector 
of  individual  rights  has  been  tried  fully  ;  it  has  been  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  Compulsory  arbitration 
is,  therefore,  impossible. 

Hut  the  state  is  divinely  ordained  no  less  than  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Individual  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  the  state.  There 
is  no  danger  of  a  democracy  returning  to  the  aristocratic 
or  monarchic  principle.  We  need  not  be  afraid  to  open  our 
windows  and  catch  the  breath  of  the  new  spring  morning, — 
the  Twentieth  Century.  The  one  hundred  now  demands  at¬ 
tention.  Individualism  has  been  found.  Societism  now  calls 
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for  study,  for  devotion,  and  for  sacrifice.  The  air  is  full  of 
hope  for  better  social  conditions.  Poverty,  degradation, 
misery,  sin,  must  be  banished  from  the  earth.  Monopolies, 
trusts,  combinations,  consolidations,  centralization,  is  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  ;  but  they  must  be  permeated  with  good-will, 
not  with  selfishness  >  they  must  reduce  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  aid  the  masses  to  live  easier  by  bringing  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  an^ 
weakest.  Individualism  does  not  mean  such  a  non-inter¬ 
ference  of  the  state  in  the  affairs  of  individuals  that  combi¬ 
nations  and  trusts  can  rob  the  poor  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  it  does  not  mean  the  right  to  sell 
liquors  in  a  college  town. 

Forth  to  the  Master  who  said  Ojiv  Father  ;  Give  us  our 
daily  bread  ;  Forgive  us  our  debts ;  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  ;  Hear  ye  one  another’s  burdens  ;  For  no 
man  liveth  to  himself.  True  notions  of  societism  will  give 
us  a  state  that  is  a  necessary  good  ;  not  a  necessary  evil.  It 
will  protect  the  weak,  the  slow,  the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the 
children,  the  poor,  the  imperfect,  from  the  encroachments, 
the  trespassing,  the  selfishness,  of  the  shrewd,  the  strong, 
the  swift,  and  the  cunning. 

While  the  will  of  a  community,  its  intelligence,  its  ethical 
standards  and  ideals,  must  be  sought  back  in  the  persons 
who  comprise  that  community,  yet  the  combined  strength  is 
a  social  will,  a  public  enlightenment,  a  public  conscience,  a 
public  opinion  that  itself  helps  to  shape  the  thought  and 
mould  the  characters  of  the  many.  The  logic  of  true  indi¬ 
vidualism,  then,  is  beneficent  laws,  Christian  customs  and 
manners,  a  public  virtue  that  is  the  result  of  accumulated 
private  virtues. 

Absolute  justice  must  be  the  basis  of  a  Christian  society, 
and  a  community  that  is  not  so  founded  may  have  enlight¬ 
enment,  may  have  a  form  of  culture,  a  certain  type  of  piety 
even,  but  it  is  not  Christian.  The  state  is  founded  on  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  if  Christian  faith  cannot  produce  that  in  its  citizens 
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it  cannot  produce  a  benevolence  that  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
for  it  is  synonymous  with  sentimentalism.  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  tlie  state  to  attempt  to  make  its  citizens  happy  by  adopt¬ 
ing  some  economic  theory  that  has  never  been  tried  prac¬ 
tically,  nor  by  abolishing  private  property;  nor  by  distribut¬ 
ing  arbitrarily  equally  to  the  just  and  unjust;  nor  by 
restricting  the  free  play  of  true  individualism  ;  nor  by  taxing 
the  successful  and  the  prosperous  unjustl}' to  feed  the  drones 
and  the  sluggards  of  society;  nor  by  becoming  a  religious 
teacher  or  a  paternal  guardian, — thus  relieving  the  individual 
from  the  necessity  of  personal  and  heroic  virtues  like  hon¬ 
esty,  industry,  and  thrift. 

Hut  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  state  to  throw  its  pro¬ 
tecting  arms  about  the  humblest  and  the  poorest ;  to  protect 
the  weak  from  the  strong;  to  permit  any  man,  no  matter 
how  lowly  and  despised,  to  be  the  equal  before  the  law  of 
any  other  man,  however  rich  and  powerful  ;  to  see  that  each 
one  has  the  right  to  labor  and  to  eiijoy  the  fruits  of  his  la¬ 
bor,  provided  always  that  his  efforts  be  put  forth  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others;  to  keep  from  starvation 
those  who  are  mentally  or  physically  unable  to  work  ;  to 
guard  the  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  natural  rights, 
— life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation. 

Christianity  is  not  simply  the  science  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  ;  it  is  the  science  of  statehood  ;  it  is  the  art  of 
social  control  ;  it  is  the  true  philosophy  of  government.  In 
its  very  genius,  it  gives  free  play  to  that  highest  individual¬ 
ism,  the  educated  reason  moved  by  a  regenerated  will ;  for, 
as  Kant  says:  ‘‘Of  all  things  that  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
ceived,  one  thing  alone  can  be  called  perfectly  good,  and  that 
is  a  good-will.”  It  was  good-will  that  led  the  Shepherd  to 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness  and  find  the  lost 
sheep  ;  it  is  good-will  that  leads  him  now  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  sheep.  The  light  of  the  Christian  religion  must 
now  be  concentrated  upon  social  problems,  and  its  life  must 
be  spent  in  the  attainment  of  just  social  conditions. 
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ARTICLE  \'  1 1  I. 

THE  RESTRICTION  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

HV  EDWAKiJ  W.  liE,MIS. 

Readers  of  tlie  Hihliotiiecw  Sacra  are  aware  of  the 
agitation  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  bill,  that  has  already 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  majority,  that  would  keei)  out 
all  immigrants  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age  who 
cannot  read  and  write  in  the  English  or  some  other  language. 
This  McCall  bill  may  not  become  a  law  at  this  session.  A 
senator  has  written  a  friend  that,  in  view  of  the  coming 
elections.  Congress  will  pass  no  bill  that  has  two  sides  to  it! 
Yet  the  interest  in  such  proposed  legislation  is  growing  not 
only  among  the  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  among  econ¬ 
omists,  publicists,  and  even  leaders  of  organized  labor,  and 
may  ere  long  lead  to  positive  enactment. 

The  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League,  with 
its  headquarters  in  Boston,  finds  in  an  article  of  the  wn'ter’s 
in  the  Andover  Review  of  March,  1888,  the  first  advocacy 
of  such  a  bill,  and  he  therefore  feels  an  especial  interest  in  a 
brief  consideration  of  it  here. 

The  first  national  legislation  was  an  act  of  July,  1864, en¬ 
titled  “An  Act  to  Encourage  Immigration,”  and  providing 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  new  arrivals  from  imposition, 
but  exempting  them  from  military  service,  and  allowing  them 
before  coming  to  make  a  contract  for  any  term,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one  year,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  coming.  This  law 
was  repealed  in  1868,  and  there  was  no  further  national  Rg- 
islation  on  immigration  till  1882,  but  many  Western  States 
kept  immigration  -agents  in  Europe  to  secure  settlers.  In 
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these  and  previous  years,  our  immigration  was  almost  entire¬ 
ly  of  Germanic  stock,  such  as  Germans,  Norwegians,  Swedes, 
and  British.  The  chief  exception — the  Irish — had  long  been 
under  Anglo-Saxon  training.  These  kinsmen  of  ours  not 
only  helped  to  fill  our  armies  in  the  Civil  War  (and  in  case  of 
the  Irish  our  police  and  aldermanic  bodies  since  then!),  but 
they  came  when  there  was  a  greater  apparent  need  of  un¬ 
skilled  labor  than  now,  and  they  brought  with  them  some 
familiarity  with  local  self-government,  even  though  unac¬ 
quainted  with  democratic  control  in  national  affairs. 

In  the  years  following  1830,  however,  the  American 
birth-rate  declined  faster  than  immigration  increased,  and  it 
is  the  at  least  very  plausible  theory  of  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  our  eminent  economist,  that  one  great  factor  in  this 
rapid  decline  of  the  American  birth-rate  was  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  bring  children  into  competition  with  the  un¬ 
kempt  children  of  the  immigrant,  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  could  not  quickly  escape  the  results  of  heredity 
and  early  environment.  Tlie  words  of  General  Walker,  in 
the  August,  1891,  Forum,  are  worth  quoting  : — 

"Throughout  the  Xortheastern  and  the  Northern  Middle  States,  into 
which,  during  the  period  under  consideration  (  1830-60)  the  new-comers 
poured  in  i!i  such  numbers,  the  standard  of  material  living,  of  general  in¬ 
telligence,  of  social  decency,  had  been  singularly  high.  Life,  even  at  its 
hardest,  had  always  had  its  luxuries;  the  babe  had  been  a  thing  of  beau¬ 
ty,  to  be  delicately  nurtured  and  proudly  exhibited  ;  the  growing  child 
had  been  decently  dressed,  at  least  for  sclnud  and  church  ;  the  house  had 
been  kept  in  order,  at  whatever  cost,  the  gate  hung,  the  shutters  in  i)lace, 
while  the  front  yard  had  been  made  to  bl(*om  with  simple  flowers  ;  the 
village  church,  the  public  sch<*ol-house,  hail  been  the  best  which  the  com¬ 
munity,  with  great  exertions  and  sacrifices,  could  erect  and  maintain. 
Then  came  the  foreigner,  making  his  way  into  the  little  village,  bringing 
—small  blame  to  him  1 — not  only  a  vastly  lower  starulard  of  living,  but 
to<)  often  an  actual  present  incapacity  even  to  understand  the  refinements 
of  life  and  thought  in  the  community  in  which  he  sought  a  home.  Our 
people  had  to  look  upon  houses  that  were  mere  shells  for  human  habita¬ 
tions,  the  gate  unhung,  the  shutters  flapping  or  falling,  green  piKils  in  the 
yard,  babes  and  young  children  rolling  about  half  naked  or  worse,  neg¬ 
lected,  dirty,  unkempt.  Was  there  not  in  this  [a]  sentimental  reason 
VOL.  LI  1 1.  NO.  21 1.  ii 
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strong  enough  to  give  a  shock  to  the  principle  of  population  ?  But  there 
was,  besides,  an  economic  reason  for  a  check  to  the  native  increase. 
The  American  shrank  from  the  industrial  competition  thus  thrust  upon 
him.  He  was  unwilling  himself  to  engage  in  the  lowest  kind  of  day  la¬ 
bor  with  these  new  elements  of  the  population  ;  he  was  even  more  un¬ 
willing  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  into  the  world  to  enter  into  that  com¬ 
petition." 

It  is  by  no  means  proven,  that,  as  held  by  some  eminent 
writers  and  many  flippant  paragraphers,  the  Irish  immigrant 
merely  forced  the  Yankee  mill-worker  upward,  and  that  the 
French  Canadian  in  turn  did  the  same  favor  to  the  Irish,  and  is 
now  being  similarly  elevated  by  the  pressure  of  the  still  cheap¬ 
er  Italian  and  Hungarian.  Neither  is  it  true,  as  commonly  sup. 
posed,  that  no  one  would  do  our  rough  work  of  mining,  sewer 
digging,  railroad  construction,  etc.,  were  it  not  for  the  new 
arrivals  from  Kurope.  Perhaps  the  American  would  demand 
higher  pay,  and  thus  stimulate  more  u.se  of  labor-s.'iving  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  this  every  lover  of  humanity  should  desire. 
Rather,  the  conception  that  it  takes  a  mean  man  to  do  mean 
work  probably  arises  from  the  cla.ss  of  immigrants  that  come 
to  us  fitted  for  little  else  save  rough  work. 

It  is  also  a  great  popular  fallacy  that  we  need  immigration 
to  sustain  our  physical  vigor.  The  refutation  of  this  appears 
in  Justin  Winsor’s  “  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,”  vol.  iv.,  where  Profes.sor  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  shows  sta¬ 
tistically,  from  our  army  records,  that  in  the  Civil  War,  those 
of  native  American  stock,  running  back  two  centuries,  such 
as  the  Maine  and  Wisconsin  woodsman,  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve  farmers,  the  Kentuckian,  Tennes.sean,  and  Virginian, 
in  both  Northern  and  Southern  armies,  were  far  more  rugged 
on  the  march  or  in  camp  and  hospital  than  the  more  brawny 
looking  immigrants. 

Yet  far  be  it  from  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  minimize 
the  excellent  characteristics  and  great  benefits  to  us  of  our 
German,  Scandinavian,  and  Hritish  immigrants.  For  example, 
the  common  charge  that  the  foreign-born  furnish  an  undue 
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proportion’of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  is  most  unfair,  for 
it  ignores  the  fact  that  a  greater  proportion  of  our  foreign- 
born  than  of  our  native  population  are  males  between  six¬ 
teen  and  forty  years  of  age,  when  most  crime  is  committed. 
Of  the  males  over  eighteen  in  1890,  the  foreign-born  were 
26.38  per  cent,  while  of  the  male  prisoners  only  26.22  per 
cent  were  born  abroad. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  ascribe  most  of  the  misgovernment 
of  our  cities  to  the  immigrant,  since  educational  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  suffrage  have  largely  met  this  difficulty  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  should  be  adopted  elsewhere,  as  also  more 
stringent  methods  of  naturalization.  In  Massachusetts  no 
one  can  register,  unless  he  can  readily  read  a  paragraph  in 
English  of  the  State  Constitution,  drawn  by  lot  from  a  box. 
At  the  national  conferences  of  civic  reform  organizations,  it 
is  quite  common  to  hear  mayors  and  prominent  citizens  of 
cities  having  a  particularly  large  proportion  of  native  Ameri¬ 
cans  describe  the  political  abuses  of  their  municipalities  as 
equal  to  those  of  most  other  places  of  the  same  size  that 
have  a  much  larger  foreign-born  population.  Our  most  dan¬ 
gerous  class  by  far,  politically,  is  a  few  of  our  native  Ameri¬ 
can  and  often  church-supporting  millionaires  in  each  of  our 
large  cities  who  bribe  aldermen,  assessors,  and  legislators,  or 
otherwise  corrupt  our  institutions,  in  order  to  preserve  or  in¬ 
crease  monopolistic  gains.  Yet  the  presence  among  us  of  a 
large  class  ignorant  of  our  institutions,  and  easily  controlled 
by  the  saloon  keeper  and  the  pot-house  politician,  renders 
reform  somewhat  difficult.  “  Is  dat  de  man  what  gives  de 
beer.^  ’Cause  I  votes  for  de  man  what  gives  de  beer  and 
de  two  dollar,”  said  a  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  lumbershover 
to  a  friend  of  mine  as  she  passed  near  the  polling  booth. 
Professor  McCook,  of  Yale,  indeed,  finds  the  same  political 
degradation  among  many  native  American  farmers  in  old 
Connecticut.  And  do  not  many  of  us  vote  for  what  we 
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think  will  improve  our  own  business,  without  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole? 

Realizing,  however,  that  the  city  is  the  largely  unsolved 
problem  of  America,  we  may  well  pause  when  we  note  that 
the  native-born  in  our  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  largest 
cities  during  1880-90,  increased  18.6  per  cent,  while  the 
foreign-born  increased  44  per  cent.  Only  31  per  cent  of  the 
men  over  twenty-one  in  our  seventy  largest  cities  in  1890 
were  of  native  white  parents.  Of  the  population  of  Chica¬ 
go,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  78.9  per  cent  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  in  New  York  City  80.6  per  cent,  atid  in  cultured 
Boston  08  per  cent,  and  in  Cincinnati  69  per  cent.  In  oth¬ 
er  words,  in  our  largest  cities  from  three  to  four  out  of  every 
five  men  to  be  met  on  the  streets  were  born  abroad.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  States  in  1890  the  men  over  twenty-one  of 
foreign  parentage  were  49.5  per  cent  of  all  the  men,  and  in 
Illinois,  53  per  cent,  Wisconsin  77.4  per  cent,  Minnesota 
76.5  per  cent,  and  Iowa  47.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  South 
about  ten  per  cent. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  character  of  our  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  its  results  prior  to  1876  or  1880,  all  must  agree  on 
two  points  : — First,  that  there  is  now  a  lessened  need  for  the 
immigrant  or  opportunity  for  him,  because  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  our  farmers,  the  exhaustion  of  our  public  lands, 
and  the  congestion  of  the  unemployed  in  our  large  cities, 
whither  the  immigrant  comes. 

In  the  second  place,  and  perhaps  more  important,  is  the 
great  deterioration  in  the  character  of  our  immigration  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Reference  is,  of  course,  made  to  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  immigration  to  us  from  Austria-Hungary,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Poland,  and  Italy  never  exceeded  one  per  cent  of  our  total 
immigration  prior  to  1870,  and  was  only  6.4  per  cent  from 
June  30,  1870,  to  June  30,  1 880,  it  rose  to  17.6  per  cent  from 
1880  to  1890,  and  to  39.7  per  cent  from  June  30,  1890,  to 
June  30,  1894.  During  the  calendar  year  1895,  the  percent- 
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age  from  this  section  of  Europe  was  43.5,  or  nearly  equal  to 
the  immigration  (47.8  per  cent  of  the  total)  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  From  1880 
to  1890  the  native-born  in  this  country  increased  22.7  per 
cent,  and  the  foreign-born  as  a  whole  38.47;  but  the  Poles 
increased  203.6  per  cent,  the  Austrians  218.8  per  cent,  the 
Italians  312.8  per  cent,  the  I^ussians  41 1.3  per  cent,  and  the 
Hungarians  441.7  per  cent. 

The  trouble  with  this  .immigration  is: — First,  these  peo¬ 
ple  of  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  not  being  of  Teutonic 
or  Celtic  blood  which  for. a  thousand  years  has  been  under 
Teutonic  training,  have  none  of  those  traditions  of  local  selt- 
government,  race  kinship,  etc.,  which  so  largely  unite  the 
people  of  Western  Europe. 

Second,  and  in  the  writer’s  view  more  important,  most  of 
these  immigrants  have,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  it  may 
be,  a  very  much  lower  standard  of  living  than  our  kinsfolk 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  Scandinavia.  Accustomed 
to  live  in  one-room  dwellings  and  on  a  few  cents  a  day,  these 
people,  coming  to  us,  in  many  cases,  without  families  and 
even  as  “birds  of  passage”  for  a  few  years  or  parts  of  years, 
till  they  can  save  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  return,  are  able 
and  willing  to  live  on  what  would  not  support  in  decency  a  na¬ 
tive  American  with  a  family.  Thus  this  new  class  of  our  im¬ 
migration  prevents  the  rise  of  wages,  and  even  causes  their  fall 
in  the  mines,  sweat-shops,  and  some  other  crowded  employ¬ 
ments,  where  they  especially  congregate.  Some  time  ago,  the 
writer  noticed  Italians  working  on  the  waterworks  at  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  for  sixty  cents  a  day  and  their  expenses  of  thirteen 
cents,  while  a  considerable  number  of  American  workmen 
were  idle,  because  they  could  not  earn  the  small  wages  of 
$1.25  per  day  rightly  considered  necessary  to  maintain  their 
families. 

The  French  Canadians  who  fill  the  Lawrence  and  other 
New  England  cotton  mills  are  too  incapable  or  disinclined  to 
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form  ^ood,  wisely  man.'ij^ed  labor  organizations,  after  the 
ICnglish  model,  to  have  much  effect  in  that  way  in  maintain¬ 
ing  wages,  while  the  violence  attending  the  strikes  of  our 
coal  miners  is  well  known.  The  intelligent  Germans,  how¬ 
ever,  develop  strong  labor  unions. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  too  far  the  New  Kng- 
land  virtue  of  thrift,  when  it  involves  the  filthy,  crowded  ten¬ 
ements  and  wretched  diet  of  such  immigrants  as  the  Italians 
in  Chicago,  some  of  whom  feed  their  children  for  one  meal 
of  the  day  on  vinegar  and  hard  bread,  till  rickets  and  kin¬ 
dred  diseases  permanently  sap  their  strength  and  destroy 
their  bones. 

In  Chicago  the  people  above  considered  from  Eastern  and 
Southern  Europe  are  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  population, 
but  44.4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  slum  districts, 
while  in  New  York  City  the  corresponding  percentages  are 
9.45  and  5  I .  I ,  according  to  a  recent  investigation  of  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  while  the  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  who  constitute  30.7  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  num¬ 
ber  only  10.6  per  cent  of  the  slum  population  in  the  former 
city  and  8.6  per  cent  in  the  latter. 

Now  it  happens  that  over  one-half  of  our  forty  per  cent 
of  immigration  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
scarcely  two  per  cent  of  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scandi¬ 
navians,  would  be  kept  out  by  the  test  proposed  in  the  Mc¬ 
Call  bill,  that  none  should  be  admitted  between  sixteen  and 
sixty  who  cannot  read  and  write  in  some  language.  Those 
of  a  very  low  standard  of  living  to-day,  and  those  that  in 
general  we  least  want,  are  illiterate,  barring  a  few  well-edu¬ 
cated  criminals,  who  must  be  kept  out  by  other  tests.  At 
present  the  United  States  Immigration  authorities  take  the 
word  of  each  immigrant  as  to  whether  he  can  read  and  write, 
yet  two-thirds  of  the  Italians  over  fifteen  landing  on  our 
shores  in  nine  months  in  1892,  and  nearly  as  many  since 
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then,  admitted  illiteracy.  Foreign  census  and  army  records 
provx*  the  great  difference  between  the  illiteracy  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.  The  test  is  an  easy  one  to  apply,  and 
almost  entirely  concerns  the  North  Atlantic  States  ;  for  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago  not  ten  per  cent  of  the  immigration  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  ELurope,  which  General  Walker,  with 
some  exaggeration,  calls  the  beaten  men  of  beaten  races, 
appears  to  locate  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1882  we  excluded  convicts,  save  for  political  offenses, 
Chinese  laborers,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  of  late  those  becom¬ 
ing  a  public  charge  within  a  year  of  landing.  In  1885  we 
shut  out  the  immigration  of  contract  labor,  except  actors, 
artists,  lecturers  (and  later  clergymen),  singers,  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  and  workmen  skilled  in  new  industries.  In  1891  we 
excluded  polygamists,  and  those  suffering  from  a  loathsome 
or  dangerous  disease,  or  assisted  in  coming  by  other  than 
relatives,  and  in  1893  we  provided  for  more  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  above.  Every  year  we  return  from  one-half  to 
one  per  cent  of  those  who  come,  and  indirectly  deter  many 
more  from  starting.  The  steamship  companies  do  not  \vi.sh 
to  have  to  return,  at  their  own  expense,  immigrants  whom 
we  do  not  allow  to  land,  yet  the  manager  of  a  very  power¬ 
ful  philanthropic  body  informs  the  writer  that  many  immi¬ 
grants  are  allowed  to  land  in  Philadelphia  who  have  merely 
enough  money  to  pay  their  way  to  New  York. 

The  law  against  contract  labor  is  apparently  violated  on 
a  large  scale  with  reference  to  P'rench  and  other  Canadians, 
about  fifty  thousand  of  whom  come  and  go  every  season, 
but  is  sufficiently  enforced  with  respect  to  PLuropeans,  and 
prevents  considerable  importation  of  such  labor,  or  of  threats 
to  do  so  in  case  of  strikes. 

The  report  of  the  experts  who  carried  on  the  national  im¬ 
migration  investigation  in  1895  states,  with  reference  to  the 
fifty  thousand  Canadians  that  come  and  go  every  season  for 
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work  in  the  building  trades,  teaming,  the  fisheries,  and  as 
longshoremen  and  farm  laborers: — 

“  Workmen  leaving  the  States  in  the  winter  are  empowered  by  em¬ 
ployers  to  bring  other  workmen  with  them  the  next  season.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  therefore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  come  into  the  States 
(about  one  hundred  thousand  a  year,  including  those  who  remain)  come 
virtually  under  contract,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  very  hard,  of 
course,  to  prove  the  contract.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  they  seek 
out  the  contractors,  who  make  a  specialty  of  employing  provincials,  and 
go  to  work  for  them  at  low  wages— if  they  are  carpenters,  for  $1.5010 
$1.75  per  day,  when  the  regular  rate  of  wages  for  carpenters  is  $2.50  to 
$3  per  day.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  Commission  shows  that 
there  is  a  very  bitter  feeling  against  this  class  (d  alien  labf)rers,  not  only 
because  they  work  for  low  wages,  but  because  they  earn  their  money  in 
one  place  and  spend  it  in  another.  It  also  shows  that  where  the  Cana¬ 
dian  workman  does  not  work  for  less  wages  than  his  American  compet¬ 
itor,  he  is  hired  in  preference  because  of  his  submitting  to  conditions 
which  the  American  regards  as  degrading — a  subserviency  which  the 
employer  naturally  enough  appreciates.  This  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Canadian  to  degrade  the  conditions  of  labor  has  greatly  intensified 
the  bitterness  of  the  feeling  against  him.” 

To  meet  this  siturition  the  House  of  Representatives,  May 
20,  passed,  by  a  large  majority,  amendments  to  the  McCall 
bill  that  virtually  prohibit  aliens  from  entering  the  country 
to  do  manual  or  mechanical  labor,  while  holding  a  residence 
or  retaining  a  home  in  a  foreign  country.  The  practicabil¬ 
ity  of  so  drastic  a  measure  remains  to  be  seen. 

Contractors  or  padroiies  in  New  York  assist  thousands  of 
Italians  to  come  over,  and  then  hold  them  in  a  sort  of  vas¬ 
salage,  and  contract  for  their  use  in  gangs  at  low  rates,  until 
the  passage  money  is  thus  refunded  and  profits  are  made. 

To  prevent  this,  a  national  immigration  investigation  com¬ 
mission,  after  an  able  investigation  in  1895,  recommended 
that  our  States  should  legislate  so  that  “  all  persons,  con¬ 
tracting  for  the  services  of  any  immigrant  within  one  year 
of  his  arrival  in  this  country,  should  pay  the  wages  or  sal¬ 
ary  directly  to  such  immigrant,  who  alone  shall  receipt  for 
the  same,  and  payment  to  any  middleman,  boss,  or  other 
person,  shall  not  be  recognized  as  a  liquidation  of  the  debt,” 
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and  should  be  prohibited,  except  in  case  of  his  sickness  or 
death,  when  his  agent  or  legal  representative  could  receipt 
therefor.  “  All  advances  made  to  such  immigrant  for  board, 
lodging,  food,  raiment,  money,  or  other  articles”  should  be 
made  “directly  by  the  contractor  to  the  immigrant,  and  not 
by  or  through  any  middleman,  boss,  or  other  person”  and 
“at  prices  at  which  the  same  articles  can  be  procured  in 
open  market.” 

The  wholesale  restriction  of  Chinese  labor  was  due  to  the 
great  danger  to  the  American  standard  of  life,  if  these  peo¬ 
ple,  with  their  abominably  low  mode  of  life,  were  allowed 
to  come  in  the  great  numbers  that  seemed  likely.  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  for  a  long  time  the  chief  statesman  of  Australia,  jus¬ 
tified  the  stoppage,  by  a  heavy  head  tax,  of  almost  all  Chi¬ 
nese  immigration  to  Australia,  by  the  assertion  that  these 
Orientals,  if  given  an  equal  chance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
would  prove  stronger  in  competition  for  employment.  Mr. 
Parkes  held  that  he,  as  an  PInglishman,  preferred  luiglish  to 
Chinese  civilization.  Men  are  more  important  than  cheap 
goods. 

Our  anti-Chinese  law  may  have  been  needlessly  severe, 
though  sustained  by  our  Supreme  Court;  but  the  subse¬ 
quent  requirement  that  all  Chinese  in  America  must  be  pho¬ 
tographed  was  necessary  if  we  would  enforce  the  restriction 
upon  new  arrivals.  Why  so  many  of  our  citizens  should 
have  considered  this  an  indignity  is  not  clear.  No  one  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  requirement  that  all  holding  passes  to  the 
World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  should  be  photographed.  Surely 
residence  in  America  is  as  great  a  privilege  as  was  a  pass  to 
the  White  City. 

The  argument  seems  to  the  writer  conclusive  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  injury  to  the  American  worker  in  the  free  immi¬ 
gration  of  people  of  the  low  standard  of  life  of  those  who 
wish  to  come  to  us  from  Asia  or  Eastern  and  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  and  who  are  able  to  come  in  larger  and  larger  numbers. 
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with  the  constant  fall  in  transportation  rates,  increased 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  aid  from  business  agencies 
or  from  friends  on  this  side. 

On  the  other  liand  must  be  placed  the  undoubted  benefits 
of  immigration  for  most  of  those  who  come  to  us.  Al¬ 
though  many  are  disappointed  in  not  finding  an  h^l  Dorado 
here,  yet  the  great  majority  are  sufficiently  pleased  to  send 
for  their  relatives  and  friends  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It 
has  been  noticed  in  Europe  that  the  great  waves  of  immi¬ 
gration  arise  not  when  conditions  in  Europe  are  the  worst, 
save  in  exceptional  instances,  such  as  Jewish  persecutions  in 
Russia,  or  the  recent  Italian  army  conscription  for  Abys¬ 
sinia,  but  when  times  are  the  best  in  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  these  usually  coincide  with  prosperous  years  in 
Europe. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  the  energy 
and  intelligence  of  the  immigrant  is  usually  stimulated  by 
new  surroundings. 

It  is  not  so  clear  that  Europe,  as  a  political  and  social  en¬ 
tity,  is  benefited  by  the  yearly  emigration  of  over  half  a 
million  of  her  citizens.  Her  statesmen  object  to  the  loss  of 
army  recruits.  This  need  not  concern  us.  Others  try  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  educating  a  child,  and  consider  this  cost 
of  $500  to  $1000  as  lost  to  his  native  country  if  he  emi¬ 
grates  in  young  manhood.  It  might  be  better  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  economically  and  in  most  ways,  if  their  birth-rate 
were  lower,  but  under  conditions  that  make  emigration  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  emigrant,  there  might  seem  to  be  left  by  his 
departure  a  freer  field  for  those  that  are  left.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  emigrant  to  be  a  loss  to  the  country  he  leaves 
and  no  gain  to  the  country  of  his  adoption,  if  his  coming 
increases  the  severity  of  competition  in  his  new  home. 

Whether  the  immigration  from  Europe  has  stimulated  the 
birth-rate  of  those  left  behind,  or  permitted  the  rearing  of 
more  who  would  otherwise  have  died  in  childhood,  certain  it 
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is  that  some  investigators  doubt  whether  immigration  has 
materially  lessened  the  poverty  of  Europe.  Immigration 
from  I-2urope  is  chiefly  from  the  agricultural  districts,  which 
have  especially  suffered  from  falling  prices  both  there  and 
here.  It  may  well  be  that,  if  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary 
could  not  yearly  unload  upon  us  their  army  of  the  discon¬ 
tented,  they  would  be  forced  to  lessen  military  burdens  and 
otherwise  improve  the  condition  of  the  toiler.  So  far  as  this 
is  true,  immigration  is  of  no  help  to  Europe,  but  a  positive 
hindrance  to  reform.  VVe  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  determine  whether,  on  the  whole,  immigra¬ 
tion  is  a  benefit  to  Europe  or  not. 

The  ethics  of  restriction  of  immigration  by  any  test  such 
as  the  ability  to  read  and  write  in  one’s  own  language  must 
rest  upon  the  relative  importance  we  attach  to  the  beneht 
accruing  to  the  immigrant,  as  compared  with  the  economic 
and  social  injuries  that  we  must  suffer  from  the  coming 
among  us  of  people  of  a  low  standard  of  life. 

Of  course  there  can  be  but  one  answer  on  the  part  of 
those  who  favor  protective  tariffs  or  any  other  legislation 
that  is  primarily  intended  to  benefit  one’s  own  country,  even 
though  incidentally  injuring  another. 

Many  others  will  be  satisfied  with  the  conclusion,  which 
the  writer  accepts,  that  we  will  do  more  good  to  the  world 
by  holding  up  the  best  example  of  highly  paid  labor,  the 
eight-hour  day,  successfully  secured  and  wisely  used,  an  ef¬ 
fective,  honest  treatment  of  monopoly  and  taxation  prob¬ 
lems,  etc.,  than  by  receiving  a  larger  number  of  immigrants, 
whose  coming  is  likely,  as  above  described,  to  hinder  our 
success  in  gaining  the  above  reforms.  In  this  light  there  is 
no  apparent  violation  of  ethics  in  striving  for  what  will  in 
the  long  run  best  advance  civilization. 

Another  common  objection  to  restriction  of  immigration 
is  the  feeling  that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  American  tra¬ 
ditions.  Yet  even  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
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ginia,  written  during  the  American  Revolution,  opposed  any 
encouragement  of  immigration  from  France  to  Virginia, 
which  then  needed  more  population.  This  is  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  because  Jefferson  was  much  influenced  by  French 
philosophy  and,  of  course,  pleased  with  French  assistance 
in  the  war,  and  he  did  not  foresee  the  inferior  class  of  im¬ 
migrants  now  coming  to  us,  but  he  wrote: — 

Every  species  of  governnient  has  its  specific  principles.  Ours,  per¬ 
haps,  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of  any  other  in  the  universe.  It  is  a 
composition  of  the  freest  princij)les  of  the  English  constitution,  with 
others  derived  from  natural  right  aiul  natural  reason.  To  these  nothing 
can  be  more  opposed  than  the  maxims  of  absolute  monarchies.  Yet 
from  such  we  are  to  expect  the  greatest  number  of  emigrants  [immi¬ 
grants].  They  will  bring  with  them  the  principles  of  the  governments 
they  leave,  imbibed  in  their  early  youth;  or,  if  able  to  throw  them  off,  it 
will  be  in  exchange  for  an  unbounded  licentiousness  [license],  passing, as 
is  usual,  frciin  one  extreme  to  another.  It  would  be  a  miracle  were  they 
to  stop  precisely  at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty.  These  principles, 
with  their  language,  they  will  transmit  to  their  children.  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  they  will  share  with  us  the  legislation.  They  will  in¬ 
fuse  into  it  their  spirit,  warp  and  bias  its  directions,  and  render  it  a 
heterogeneous,  incoherent,  distracted  mass.  ...  If  they  [these  ctmject- 
ures]  be  not  certain  in  event,  are  they  tiot  possible,  are  they  not  proba¬ 
ble  ?  Is  it  not  safer  to  wait  with  patience  .  .  .  for  the  attainment  of  any 
degree  of  population  desired  or  expected  V  May  not  our  government 
be  more  homogene<jus,  more  peaceable,  more  durable 

But  whatever  tiie  views  of  our  fathers,  changed  condi¬ 
tions  often  retjuire  changed  legislation.  We  have  abolished 
slavery,  pas.sed  an  interstate  commerce  law,  deprived  the 
electoral  college  by  unwritten  law  of  its  free  choice  of  a 
president,  and  done  many  other  things  that  would  have 
startled  our  fathers. 

Yet  we  must  acknowledge  something  grand  and  inspiring 
in  the  free  admission  we  have  granted  to  all  classes  and  peo¬ 
ples.  We  can  well  afford  to  continue  to  admit,  e.\cei)t  where 
it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  evident  injury  results.  That 
such  injury  was  resulting  from  the  Chinese,  and  is  now  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  immigration  of  those  who.se  low'  standard  of 
^  Writings,  Yol.  viii.  p.  331. 
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life  means  a  fierce  competition  on  a  low  plane.  To  point 
to  our  great  area  of  land  as  reason  why  we  need  not  fear 
any  number  of  new  arrivals  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
class  we  are  considering  as  objectionable  flock  to  the  cities 
and  mines  and  actually  do  handicap  labor  in  its  struggle. 

Likewise  to  claim,  as  many  do,  that  there  would  be  room 
for  more,  if  we  had  a  different  land  system  or  some  other  re¬ 
form,  does  not  meet  the  fact  that  great  industrial  changes, 
such  as  these  reformers  wish,  even  where  practicable,  will 
take  much  time;  and  meanwhile  all  true  reforms  are  surely 
somewhat  hindered  by  the  ignorance  resulting  from  the  kind 
of  immigration  it  is  proposed  to  restrict.  A  high  standard 
of  life  for  all,  rather  than  large  numbers,  should  be  our 
ideal.  If  we  would  continue  to  be  conservatively  progress¬ 
ive,  and  attain  to  more  and  more  of  real  democracy  in  both 
politics  and  industry,  it  is  very  important  for  us  that  we 
should  not  overload  ourselves  with  a  larger  yearly  increase 
of  people  of  alien  races  and  inferior  modes  of  life  than  we 
can  easily  and  quickly  assimilate.  The  time  has  come  for 
some  such  educational  test  as  <-he  McCall  bill  proposes. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

THE  PENITENT  THIEF. 

(Mr.  Barton’s  theory  concerninj?  the  penitent  thief  ^  is  not  satisfactory 
to  all  our  correspondents.  We  give  place  to  the  essential  features  ol  a 
single  rejf»inder  of  special  value. — Ed.s.  ] 

1.  An  important  indication  of  the  penitent  thief’s  character  is  given 
by  Luke  (xxiii.  32,33,  39),  in  the  use  of  the  word  “  malefactor”  {KUKoOpyot), 
which  means  a  plain,  urilimited  evil-doer.  Three  times  does  this  histor¬ 
ian  employ  this  word  in  writing  of  both  men  who  were  crucified  with 
Christ;  but  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  is  it  to  be  found,  except 
in  Second  Timothy.  The  nature  of  the  evil-doing  is  not  determined  by 
the  word,  nor  in  the  present  use  of  this  author.  If  any  inference  is  made, 
we  must  make  it,  for  Luke  is  attempting  no  argument  on  the  character 
of  these  “malefactors.” 

2.  A  second  hint  as  to  the  character  of  this  man  is  given  by  Mat* 

thew  in  the  use  of  the  w»)rd  "robber,”  robbers  (Xj/a-raf)  are  cruci¬ 

fied  with  him.”  These  are  the  same  men  that  Luke  termed  evil-doers; 
now  they  are  robbers  (Matt,  xxvii.  38).  So,  also,  in  Mark  (xv.  27). 

The  character  oi  a  robber  we  must  infer  from  the  usage  of  the  word, 
which,  although  not  fre<iuent,  occurs  several  times  in  the  Gos()els,  and 
once  in  a  Pauline  epistle. 

3.  Again,  according  to  Matthew  (xxi.  13),  Jesus  addresses  the  traders 
in  the  Temple,  with  words  of  Jeremiah:  “Ye  make  it  a  den  of  robbers” ; 
and  to  those  who  come  into  Gethsemane  to  take  him,  he  says:  “  Are  ye 
come  out  as  against  a  robber  with  swords  and  staves  ?  ”  (xxvi.  55),  while 
in  the  very  next  chapter  (xxvii.  38)  he  relates,  “Then  are  there  crucified 
with  him  two  robbers  ”  Certainly  the  phrase,  “a  den  of  robbers f  is  very 
malodorous.  The  “den  ”  ((rn-i^Xato;')  is  the  favorite  abode  of  a  class  of 
people  who  fear  the  light. 

4.  The  habits  and  rej)Utation  of  the  robber  are  evil.  The  chief-priest’s 
servant  and  his  band  armed  themselves  with  swords  and  staves,  exactly 
as  if  gtfiiig  out  in  search  of  a  robber,  when  they  went  to  find  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  They  went  as  if  to  encounter  a  man  whose  rei)Utation  had 
made  him  the  terror  of  the  country  around.  “  There  was  no  need  in 
coming  thus  to  take  me,”  Christ  would  say.  “  I  am  no  robber.”  “  I  was 

^  See  An  Appeal  from  a  V’erdict  of  History,  pp.  100-116. 
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teachiiii^  daily  with  you  in  the  temple.”  The  robber  was  thus  a  despera¬ 
do— terrible,  dreaded  foe  of  society;  to  judge  by  the  figure  of  our  Lord. 

5.  The  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  sheds  further  light  on  the  hab¬ 
its  of  this  class  of  men.  The  ”  certain  man  who  went  down  from  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  Jericho”  “ fell  among  robbers,”  who  " stripped  him  and  beat 
him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead.”  These  marauders  are  not 
spoken  of  as  if  worse  than  others  of  their  order;  and  there  is  no  fact 
that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  companions  of  Christ  in  his  sufferings 
were  men  above  their  fellows,  or  superior  to  their  profession. 

6.  The  robber  is  to  be  compared  with  the  thief.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  two  robbers  were  superior  men,  because  above  another 
order  of  social  pests,  known  in  the  New  Testament  as  ''thieves  " 

Our  Master  exhorts  men  not  U)  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  on  earth, 
where  "thieves  break  through  and  steal”  them;  but  the  rather  “in 
heaven,  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal.”  And  again  he 
remarks  that  "  if  the  master  of  the  house  had  known  in  what  watch  the 
thief  was  coming,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered 
his  house  to  be  broken  through.”  “  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door 
into  the  fold  of  the  sheep,  but  climbeth  up  .some  other  way,  the  same  is 
a  thief  and  a  robber.”  “All  that  came  before  me  are  thieves  and  rob¬ 
bers.”  “  The  thief  cometh  not,  l)ut  that  he  may  steal,  and  kill,  and  des¬ 
troy”;  not,  perhaps,  that  Christ  is  trying  to  discriminate  thief  and  rob¬ 
ber,  but  in  this  last  phrase  is  rather,  by  a  single  word,  describing  those 
that  “climbed  up  some  other  way  ”  and  those  who  “ came  before  him,” 
i.e.,  “thieves  and  robbers.”  Hence  we  must  see  that  the  was  a 
person  who  prowled  around  the  houses  of  the  people,  breaking  into  their 
houses  at  midnight,  stealing  their  treasures;  going  even  so  far  as  to  kill, 
perchance,  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  attempt. 

But  from  every  other  use  of  this  word  thief,  excepting  John  x.  10,  just 
mentioned,  we  learn  that  he  was  one  who  had  less  boldness  than  the  rob¬ 
ber ;  that  he  was  less  fierce,  that  the  home  and  town,  rather  than  the 
highway,  were  the  scene  of  his  operations;  that  he  lived  amidst  more 
densely  populated  communities,  instead  of  in  dens  and  desert  places. 
The  thief  caught  his  victim  while  asleep:  his  robber  friend  faced  his 
openly.  St.  Paul  described  one  of  his  perils  as  from  robbers  who  infest¬ 
ed  the  roads  over  which  he  toured  in  his  wide  missionary  journeys. 
Thieves  made  no  trouble  for  him.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  a  robber 
is  a  big,  bohl  thief.  In  this  sen.se  the  robber  is  doubtless  superior  to  the 
thief,  although  it  were  hard  to  find  herein  very  conclusive  evidence  of 
any  special  excellence  of  character. 

7.  Reference  to  Barabbas  also  sheds  some  light  on  the  moral  worth  of 
the  cla.ss  called  “malefactor,”  “  robber.”  For  “  Barabbas  was  a  robber.” 
The  full  name  of  this  man  is  believed  to  be  “Jesus  Barabbas.”  The 
name  would  imply  that  he  was  a  rabbi’s  son,  but  of  this  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty,  for  “  Barabbas  is  a  common  name  in  the  Talmud.”  His  name 
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signifies,  of  course,  "son  of  a  rabbi,”  just  as  “Jesus"  signifies  "Saviour"  ; 
but  on  this  account  the  one  is  no  nrn)re  an  exact  account  of  lineal  de¬ 
scent  than  is  the  other  of  character  or  mission.  And  even  if  the  robber 
Jesus  Harabbas  were  son  of  a  rabbi,  learned  and  cultured,  all  this  could 
hardly  atone  for  his  murderous  deed.  Luke  does  not  seem  to  be  ({not¬ 
ing  any  authority,  but  in  his  plain  narrative  style  tells  at  first  hand  that 
this  man  whom  Pilate  released  in  Jesus’  stead,  was  one  "  who  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  insurrection  made  in  the  city,  and  for  murder,  was  cast  into  prison.” 
Hence  this  man  who  is  conjectured  to  belong  to  the  same  band  with  the 
crucified  thieves,  was  in  prison  on  two  counts;  one  “  insurrection^' imt 
"murder."  The  history  gives  but  little,  if  any,  real  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  occurred  in  connection  with  the  insurrection;  they  may 

have  happened  months  or  even  years  a{)art.  Put  whether  this  is  so  or 
not,  the  two  facts  are  sjjecified  as  accounting  for  Harabbas’  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  offense  was  therefore  political  and  criminal,  against  the  state 
and  against  society. 

If  now  the  dying  robbers  belonged  to  the  Harabbas  band,  they  were, 
({uite  likely,  superior  to  him  in  few  moral  ({ualities.  This  insurrectictn 
is  n(,t  represented  as  other  than  a  robber-affair,  instigated  by  a  class  that 
had  been  bold  enough  to  leave  their  hiding-places  in  the  hills  and  des¬ 
erts,  to  conduct  a  perilous  venture  with  their  fellows  in  the  crowded,  in- 
fiammable  population  of  an  oriental  city. 

8.  Another  indication  of  the  character  of  the  so-called  penitent  thief, 
is  furnished  us  by  himself.  In  no  way  did  he  justify  himself,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly.  Contrarily,  the  robber  emphasized  to  his  fellow- 
sufferer  the  justness  of  their  punishment;  that  it  was  commensurate  with 
their  crime.  "  We  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds.”  We  suffer 
"justly,  indeed.”  Then  according  to  his  own  words  the  penalty  was 
commensurate  with  their  common  crime.  'I’herefore  the  acts  for  which 
they  were  suffering  were  very  serious.  'I'he  malefactor  did  not  speak 
like  a  Jewish  jjatriot,  uttered  no  wt)rd  to  suggest  his  loyalty  to  country  or 
nice.  Hy  his  own  testimony,  and  Jewish  training,  “  the  reward  ”  (death) 
was  "due"  "  our  deeds”  (murder). 

Notice  also  the  “malefactor’s"  contrast  of  himself  with  Jesus  as  to 
guilt  and  innocence.  "  I'his  man,”  said  he,  “hath  done  nothing  amiss.” 
Had  it  been  possible,  would  not  the  robber  make  a  similar  declaration 
of  himself  and  of  his  comijanion,  whom  he  rebuked  I  .Surely  this  man 
could  expect  to  gain  no  advantage  of  any  sort  by  making  his  case  worse 
than  it  really  was.  If  Jesus  and  these  poor  men  were  suffering  for  the 
same  crime,  for  insurrection  against  Roman  authority,  or  other,  where 
would  be  any  opportunity  for  such  contrast  i  Jesus  had  occasion  to  com¬ 
plain  of  injustice;  the  others  found  no  ground  for  any  complaint,  but 
the  rather  set  their  own  seal  to  their  doom. 

g.  His  /V(/)'(V' gives  us  further  evidence  for  a  reasonable  decision  on 
the  character  of  this  (larticular  robber.  For,  if  there  is  a  time  when  a 
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man  will  not  jufjgle  with  words,  it  must  be  at  the  moment  when  soul  and 
body  are  at  the  height  of  conflict  for  dissolution.  And  so  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  last  words  of  this  malefactor  to  Jesus  Christ  disclose  better 
than  any  others,  that  his  present  attitude  towards  the  expiring  Saviour 
is  the  most  reliable  witness  of  all  on  the  question  of  moral  worthiness  or 
unworthiness. 

One  of  the  malefactors  called  to  Jesus:  “Art  not  thou  the  Christ ? 
Save  thyself  and  us.”  And  of  these  words  a  recent  writer  has  said  that, 
they  display  a  “  most  wonderful  faith.”  But  Luke  (  xxiii.  39  f. )  makes  it 
quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  hold  such  an  opinion,  however  willing 
one  might  be  to  be  generous  with  these  men.  The  error  of  treating  these 
words  as  a  prayer  does  not  appear  until  we  read  the  narrative.  Apart, 
they  do  sound  like  a  humble  petition  unto  the  Christ,  do  seem  to  show 
sweet  humility  and  “  wonderful  faith.”  But  when  we  read  that  “  one  of 
the  malefactors  which  were  hanged  railed  on  him,  saying.  Art  not  thou 
the  Christ?  Save  thyself  and  us,”  we  hear  other  tones  than  those  of 
supplication,  we  hear  the  scornful  lip,  and  behold  the  evil  eye.  Then, 
too,  these  words  were  probably  those  of  the  impenitent  thief,  and  for  the 
spirit  and  tone  of  them  “the  other  answered,  and  rebuking  him  said. 
Dost  thou  not  even  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemna¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

Thereupon  we  are  introduced  to  the  prayer  of  this  now  respectful  rob¬ 
ber.  “  And  he  said  :  Jesus,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy 
Kingdom.”  Hitherto  "they  that  were  crucified  with  him  reproached 
him.”  But,  since,  a  change  was  taking  place  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  one. 
And  now,  turning  himself  towards  the  world’s  Sin-Bearer,  this  self-con¬ 
fessed,  self-condemneil  murderer  truly  prays. 

Between  the  period  of  reproach  and  that  of  genuine  prayer  there  began 
to  be  laid  the  foundation  of  faith.  It  was  from  the  Sjiirit  that  led  one  to 
reprove  another,  from  confession  of  their  common  sin,  from  profession  of 
Jesus’  perfection, — “  from  this  basis  of  fact,”  says  Edersheim,  “the  peni¬ 
tent  ra[iidly  rose  to  the  height  of  faith.”  We  are  here  reminded  of  Peter, 
when,  suddenly  and  truly  beholding  the  superhuman  character  of  Jesus 
at  the  draught  of  Ashes,  he  cried,  “  Depart  from  me;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
0  Lord.”  Now  it  is  that  worthiness  is  awakened  in  the  dying  malefactor  ; 
that  is,  the  only  real  worthiness  that  God  accepts.  His  sense  of  sin,  just 
confessed  (  Luke  xxiii.  41  ),  opens  up  to  him  his  need  of  the  A/an  whom 
he  had  just  declared  to  be  sinless.  Therefore  to  him  he  cries  :  “Jesus, 
renieinher  me.”  Ainl  the  cry  comes  ui)on  us  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  just 
as  it  came  from  his  lijis.  It  must  have  proved  to  the  onlookers  a  mighty 
witness  for  the  .Saviour,  and  doubtless  played  some  part  in  the  centurion’s 
admission  as  “he  ghtritied  God,  saying.  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous 
man.” 

The  abruptness  of  the  dying  criminal’s  prayer  shows  the  sudden  change 
that  had  occurred  in  his  character.  Whether  the  material  of  this  brief 
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petition  had  been  gathered  before  the  event  we  study,  or  at  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  we  are  unable  to  tell,  but  the  miserable  man  had  full  opportunity 
to  get  the  content  of  his  prayer  there  on  Golgotha. 

During  the  few  hours  of  his  presence  at  Calvary,  prior  to  insensibility, 
before  and  after  being  nailed  to  his  cross,  the  robber  had  witnessed  the 
of  attraction  ;  His  attitude.  His  words;  the  cries  and  bitter  in¬ 
sults  of  the  excited  spectators,  official  and  other. 

Here  he  could  have  learned  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  this  third  vic¬ 
tim,  separating  himself  from  his  fellow.  Matthew  and  John  say  that  the 
name  “Jesus"  was  inscribed  in  three  languages  upon  the  cross  above 
that  Dear  Head.  “This  is  Jesus,"  “  read  many  of  the  Jews,"  says  John. 
And  if  the  robber  did  not  read  for  himself,  others  must  have  read  it  for 
him.  Jesus  of  Nazareth’s  name  must  have  been  upon  many  lips.  To 
most  of  them  he  was  neither  Christ  nor  Lord— only  Jestis,  the  Nazarene. 

How  beautiful  his  appeal  for  consideration  of  Jesus.  “  Remember 
me.”  The  <lying  man  has  somehow  had  his  confidence  or  his  hope  fixed 
on  the  Suffering  Saviour.  Could  this  all  have  been  done  for  him  during 
the  few  closing  hours  of  his  life  on  earth  ?  Let  us  see.  His  language 
implies  a  concejition  of  the  gracious,  merciful  spirit  of  the  Fellow-Vic¬ 
tim  ;  it  implies  the  idea  of  Jesus’  magnificence  and  magnanimity  of  char¬ 
acter.  “Remember  me,”  regard  me  with  favor;  do  not  forget;;/^/  in 
kindness  and  mercy  deal  with  me  { ixvi^aOrfri  /mv). 

Did  the  dying  thief  probably  learn  from  the  cross  that  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  favor  of  this  sort  from  the  maligned,  despised,  [fitiful  Object  at  his 
side  ?  He  was  almost  sure  to  note  that  “  when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled 
not  again,”  that  he  had  no  controversy,  no  (|uarrel,  no  unlovely  word 
for  his  chief  foes. 

He  couhl  scarcely  fail  to  hear  that  God-like  prayer  of  the  blood-stained 
Lamb  of  God.  To  their  jibes  and  insults,  he  hears  returned  the  soul- 
rending  petition  to  this  Man's  Heavenly  Father :  “  Father,  forgive 
them.” 

Surely  the  unspeakable  i)atience,  the  indestructible  love,  the  <livine 
mercy,  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  as  the  robber  saw  them  might  easily  be 
conceived  to  persuade  /u'm  to  ask  in  faith  for  Jesus’  favor.  W'ith  Dr. 
(}odet  we  think  that  “esjjecially  Christ’s  prayer  for  His  executioners  had 
taken  hold  of  the  robber’s  conscience  and  heart”;  and  also  that  it  im¬ 
parted  to  him  faith  to  venture  his  cry  for  pardon,  favor,  helj*,  salvation— 
all,  whatever  his  poor  soul  and  miserable  predicament  might  require. 

J.  IhjUTo.N  Lawkknce. 


Claremont,  N.  H. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  REVIEWS. 

PUBLIC  VS.  PRIVATE  OWNERSHIP  OF  GAS  WORKS. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  sociologists  and  statesmen,  that  there 
are  only  two  methods  open  to  society  for  dealing  with  necessary  natural 
monopolies;  such  as  gas,  electric  light,  ami  street  transp«)rtation.  One 
of  these  is  publicity  and  regulation  by  a  commission  or  some  public 
body,  so  as  to  throw  the  entire  business  (tpen  to  complete  public  inspec¬ 
tion  and  the  moderating  influence  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion;  the 
other  method  is  public  ownership  and  management,  as  we  have  largely 
in  this  country  with  waterworks,  and  in  Europe  with  both  water  and 
light. 

The  opponents  of  public  ownership  always  laud  the  work  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission  as  the  type  of  wise  regula¬ 
tion  and  publicity.  It  has  complete  power  to  prescribe  methods  of  book¬ 
keeping  in  every  gas  and  electric  light  company  in  the  .State,  and  to 
secure  most  elaborate  returns  of  every  detail  of  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures.  Competition  in  the  supply  of  light  is  almost  always  i)rohibited. 
Instead,  the  commission  is  suffered  to  order  the  existing  company  to  re¬ 
duce  its  price  when  too  high,  and  to  prevent  st(jck  watering  and  other 
common  abuses  of  monopoly. 

The  commission,  however,  has  long  been  under  suspicion  of  undue 
subservience  to  the  monopoly  interests  it  was  created  to  control,  which 
seems  to  be  partly  justified,  among  other  things,  by  its  refusal  to  reveal 
the  evidence  on  which  it  acts,  or  to  publish  any  of  the  facts  it  gathers  on 
the  cost  and  jjrofits  f)f  lighting.  Publicity  is  utterly  repudiated  by  this 
peculiar  commission. 

On  April  27,  1896,  Mr.  Barker,  chairman  of  the  .Massachusetts  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Commission,  refused  to  let  the  writer  examine  for  scien- 
tihe  purposes  the  full  returns  of  the  gas  companies,  or  even  to  let  the 
secretary,  without  expense  to  the  State,  prepare  and  give  out  averages 
of  cost  by  items  for  grtjups  (T  three  or  five  companies.  His  chief  rea¬ 
sons  as  given  were:  (i)  That  what  was  true  as  to  cost  of  gas  manufacture 
for  any  group  of  three  or  five  companies  of  approximately  the  same  out¬ 
put  and  kind  of  gas  would  be  substantially  true  of  any  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  such  facts  should  not  be  given  to  the  f*ublic,  for  the  public 
might  not  use  the  information  aright  or  might  make  wrong  deductions 
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therefrom.  (2)  His  second  reason  was  that  he  was  prevented  from  giving 
any  information  by  reas()n  of  an  opinion  of  the  attorney-general,  H.  M. 
Knowlton,  given  November  14,  1894. 

The  provisi(jns  of  law  bearing  on  publicity  which  are  contained  in  the 
statutes  of  1885,  chapter  314,  section  7,  and  in  the  statutes  of  1886,  chap¬ 
ter  346,  section  2,  give  the  board  full  power  to  secure,  as  it  does,  most 
complete  returns  of  the  exi)ense  of  gas  manufacture  by  items,  and  fur¬ 
ther  provide  that  “the  board  of  gas  commissioners  shall  prepare  such 
abstracts  of  the  returns  as  it  shall  deem  expedient,  and  shall  transmit 
said  abstracts,  together  with  its  annual  report,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  in  each 
year,  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Court.”  Subsequent  statutes  extend 
these  provisions  to  electric  light  companies.  The  law  plainly  gives  the 
board  authority  to  publish  everything.  Mr.  Knowlton,  however,  in  his 
opiyion  in  1894,  held  that  such  did  not  seem  to  be  the  intent  of  the  law¬ 
makers,  although  he  did  not  make  this  at  all  clear,  and  anyway  the  re¬ 
turns  were  not  of  “interest  or  importance  to  the  public  generally"— a 
most  remarkable  assertion.  The  conclusion  of  his  opinion  to  the  com¬ 
mission  was,  “  It  is  your  duty  to  refuse  to  exhibit  any  part  of  said  returns 
to  casual  irujuirers.” 

Learning  of  this  opinion,  the  editor  called  upon  Mr.  Knowlton  and 
spoke  of  his  desire  for  at  least  generalized  information  by  items  for 
small  groups  of  companies  properly  classified.  The  attorney-general, 
after  reading  his  opinion  of  1894,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  .Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker; — 

“  April  17,  1896. 

“  Dear  Mr.  Barker 

“The  opinion  I  gave  you  in  1894,  I  stand  by.  I  did  not,  however,  in¬ 
tend  to  say  that  you  had  no  right  t(i  show  any  part  of  the  returns  in  your 
discretion.  I  really  see  no  objection  to  giving  to  Professor  Bemis  such 
generalized  information  as  will  not  exhibit  the  conditicni  of  any  specific 
company,  and  if  you  do  not  see  any,  1  ho[je  you  will  iifR  regard  my  opin¬ 
ion  as  forbidding  you  from  doing  so.  The  matter  should  rest  in  your 
sound  discretion,  having  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  companies  to  nave 
their  business  so  far  private  as  the  law  permits. 

“  Yours,  H.  M.  Knowlton. 

“  P.  S. — Professor  Bemis  is  hardly  in  the  rank  of  casual  inquirer.  K." 

The  editor  then  met  two  of  the  .State  gas  commission  and  presented 
Mr.  Knowlton’s  letter  and  the  following  request: — 

"April  27,  1896. 

“To  THE  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commission: 

“  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  permission  to  copy  the  items  of  cost  of  such 
of  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies  as  I  may  select,  copying  the 
same  from  your  returns.  If  you  cannot  grant  this,  I  will  ask  lor  aver¬ 
ages  of  cost  by  items,  such  as  I  may  select  for  groups  of  three  to  five 
companies,  selected  by  myself,  with  some  regard  to  ajjproximate  quan¬ 
tity  of  (jutput  and  proportion  of  water  gas  in  each  group.  .My  object  is 
exclusively  a  scientific  study  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  question,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public  and  private  owned  plants,  with  a  view 
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to  determine  the  proper  attitude  of  the  people  to  such  plants.  Similar 
data  for  street  railways  are  yearly  printed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in 
the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  railroad  commisson. 

“  Very  respectfully,  Edward  W.  Bemis.” 

The  reply  of  the  gas  commission  is  here  given: — 

“  Boston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1896. 
"Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Springfield,  Mass.: 

“  Dear  Sir, — Upon  consideration  of  your  recpiest  of  April  27,  we  regret 
to  say  that  we  fiml  ourselves  unable,  for  the  reasons  already  indicated, 
to  give  you  the  information  which  you  seek.  Very  truly  yours, 

“  F.  E.  Barker,  Chairman.” 

The  editor  subsequently  learned  that  one  of  the  three  commissioners, 
General  Schaff,  voted  in  favor  of  publicity,  and  that  Mr.  Barker  had  re¬ 
proached  Mr.  Knowlton  for  giving  the  editor  an  opinion.  Mr.  Knowlton 
then  informed  him  that  he  (Knowlton)  ought  not  to  have  given  any  opin¬ 
ion  save  to  his  clients,  namely,  the  State  commissions  and  public  offi¬ 
cials.  Governor  Wolcott  states  that  as  lAng  as  no  malfeasance  in  office 
is  charged,  he  can  do  nothing. 

The  importance  of  this  stand  of  the  commission  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Just  now  the  Legislature  of  the  State  has  passed  the  impor¬ 
tant  Whitney  gas  bill.  It  proposes  to  grant  extraordinary  privileges  to 
a  company,  whereby  it  will  be  empowered  to  lay  its  pipes  all  over  the 
State,  in  return  for  the  promise  to  deliver  fuel  gas  (a  cheaper  gas  than 
illuminating  gas)  in  the  holder  for  35  cents  per  thousand  feet,  yet  no  re¬ 
port  has  been  made  by  the  gas  commission  or  even  called  for  by  the 
Legislature  as  to  the  present  cost  of  putting  gas  in  the  holder.  Nathan 
Mathews,  jr.,  when  mayor  of  Boston  in  i8<;2,  presented  to  a  committee 
of  the  Legislature  a  copy,  f>btained  with  difficulty,  of  the  return  to  the 
gas  commission  of  the  Bay  State  gas  company.  This  return  showed  the 
cost  for  illuminating  gas  in  the  holder  was  even  four  years  ago  only  31.4 
cents  per  thousand  feet  for  coal,  oil,  labor,  y)urifying  material,  water,  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  The  taxes  of  this  com¬ 
pany  were  only  2.15  cents  in  i8<)5,  making  a  total  cost,  aside  from  inter¬ 
est  on  the  plant  and  one  or  two  other  items,  under  34  cents;  and  all  this, 
be  it  noted,  was  for  a  high  grafle  of  illuminating  gas.  A  |»ro[)er  interest 
charge  may  not  exceed  the  difference  in  cost  between  illuminating  gas 
and  the  fuel  gas  offered  by  Mr.  Whitney.  Good  illuminating,  which  is 
also  good  fuel,  gas  is  su[<plied  to  the  Philadelphia  city  gas-holders  by  a 
private  company  f«)r  37  cents  a  thousand  feet,  although  the  cost  of  raw 
material  is  not  materially  different  from  that  in  Boston.  Before  allowing 
a  new  company  40  tear  up  streets  ami  have  unusyal  powers,  ought  not 
the  people  to  know  whether  as  good  gas,  at  least,  as  Mr.  Whitney  offers 
IS  not  now  put  in  the  holders  of  our  large  gas  c»)mi)anies  for  as  low  a 
price  as  he  jjromises  ? 

Finally,  all  our  state  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  and  the  national  bureau 
are  to  arrange  at  their  coming  June  convention  in  Albany  for  a  careful 
investigation  and  comparison  of  public  and  private  managed  city  moncp- 
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olies.  Wh.'it  a  hindrance  to  such  an  investigation  is  the  obstructionist  at* 
titude  of  a  commission  that  proposes  to  prevent  abuses  in  light  by  keeping 
the  [people  in  darkness  ! 

Wlicn  these  facts  were  given  to  the  public  in  a  communication  to 
the  Sprine^field  Republican,  May  29,  which,  by  the  way,  most  of  the 
great  (?)  dailies  of  the  State  refused  to  publish,  the  Republican  com- 
mented  editorially  as  follows: — 

“  Professor  K.  W.  Hemis,  in  a  communicati«)n  elsewhere  printed,  re* 
veals  the  State  Gas  Commission  in  an  extraordinary  attitude.  This  board, 
or  a  majority  of  its  members,  assumes  the  right  to  keep  secret  all  facts 
regarding  the  cost  of  producing  gas  by  the  several  local  mono[K)lies,  and 
to  reveal  and  make  i)ublic  only  such  parts  of  the  returns  of  the  companies 
as  it  may  deem  expedient.  Chairman  Parker  is  represented  as  holding 
that  the  jmblic  is  not  comi)etent  to  use  aright  the  information  the 
board  has  in  its  possession,  and  he  refers  to  an  oi)inion  of  the  attorney- 
general,  which  says  it  is  even  the  duty  of  the  board  to  withhold  such  in¬ 
formation  from  ‘casual  incpiirers’ — an  opinion  somewhat  modified, much, 
apj)arently,  to  Mr.  Parker’s  disgust,  by  a  letter,  also  published,  classify¬ 
ing  Professor  Pemis  as  not  a  ‘casual  iiKiuirer.’ 

“  We  say  that  this  position  <>{  the  gas  board,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  Chair¬ 
man  Parker,  is  extraordinary.  There  appears  to  be  imthing  in  the  letter 
of  the  statute  of  its  creation  and  for  its  fhrection,  atid  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  spirit  (;f  the  law,  to  justify  any  such  attitude.  The  law 
contemplates  full  publicity  in  the  business  of  the  gas  comjianies.  It  has 
accorded  to  each  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  its  locality.  It  has 
been  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  natural  conditions  of  the  business  are 
monoi)olistic,  and  that  only  waste  and  the  ruin  of  streets  and  the  final 
consummation  of  more  grievous  moimpoly  can  come  of  an  attempt  to  pro¬ 
mote  coniijetitive  conditions  in  these  enterprises.  The  law  has  conse- 
(juently  assured  trt  each  company  a  mono|>oly  ;  and  it  has  then  set  out  to 
prevent  m((no|)olistic  exactions  by  instituting  a  public  gas  commission, 
commanding  the  companies  to  make  full  returns  of  their  business  to  this 
bodv  and  empowering  it  to  regulate  rates. 

“  Pul  it  is  a  marvelous  as.sum|»tion  on  the  part  of  Chairman  Parker  to 
set  up  his  commi.ssion  as  representing  only  itself.  It  represents  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  the  |)ublic’s  duly  appointed  agency  for  getting  the  facts  of  the 
gas  monopolies’  business,  for  making  them  publicand  for  seeing  that  the 
oublic  is  j>rotecled  against  monopoly  exaction.  Appointed,  instead,  to 
Keep  the  facts  secret  ?  To  render  its  judgments  as  betw'een  the  people 
and  the  monopolies  oji  evidence  known  only  to  itself  and  the  monopo¬ 
lies  ?  To  proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  people  are  incompetent  to 
make  j)roper  use  of  the  information  in  its  possession  ? 

“  Well,  that  is  pretty  bold  doctrine  to  be  settiiig  ui>  at  this  time  in  just 
this  country.  If  the  liarker  attitude  be  right,  how  are  the  people  ever  to 
know  whether  their  agents  are  [ooperly  performing  their  duties  ?  If  the 
board  is  empowered  to  keep  secret  what  information  it  is  pleased  to,  how 
are  the  people  to  know  whether  it  may  not  become  the  mere  agency  of 
the  monopolies  to  cover  up  and  justify  their  possible  undue  exactions? 
Ilow,  indeed,  as  Professor  Hemis  suggests,  are  we  to  assure  ourselves  of 
the  truth  of  the  claim  that  present  gas  rates  are  reasonable,  beyoinl  the 
mere  word  of  a  commission  w’hich  refuses  to  divulge  information  in  sup¬ 
port  or  contradiction  of  that  word  ?  It  the  law  justifies  any  such  atti¬ 
tude,  the  sooner  it  is  amended  the  better.  It  has  plainly  been  tortured 
into  a  sense  entirely  foreign  to  its  spirit  and  purpose."  K.  w-  b. 
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CHICAGO  ICE  TRUST. 

The  price  of  ice  in  Chicago  previous  to  May  i  was  twenty-five  cents 
per  hundred  to  the  small  consumer.  On  May  i  it  was  raised  to  forty 
cents.  All  competition  has  been  actually  suspended,  and  the  combination 
is  so  strong  that  even  the  wagon-men  boast  of  their  independence  when 
any  protest  is  made  of  short  weights  or  impure  ice. 

The  dimensions  of  a  hundred-pound  piece  of  ice  is  about  12x12x23 
inches,  or  3,312  cubic  inches.  The  dimensions  of  a  piece  usually  deliver¬ 
ed  for  one  hundred  pounds  is  10x10x20,  or  about  2,ooo  cubic  inches,  being 
about  sixty-five  pounds.  This  makes  the  ice  cost  the  consumer  about 
sixty-five  cents  per  hundred.  The  harvest  of  ice  during  the  last  winter  was 
abundant,  being  fully  up  to  the  average  amount.  The  only  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  for  raising  the  i»rice  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  jobbers  to  make 
more  money,  and  to  do  it  by  compelling  the  wagon-men  to  pay  more. 
This  involves  suspending  the  law  of  competition,  which  is  ot  the  essence 
of  a  trust,  by  combining  to  control  the  supply.  The  statutes  of  Illinois 
make  such  action  a  crime,  and  are  explicit  as  to  what  constitutes  a  trust. 
The  punishment  is  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both. 

The  Civic  Federation  has  undertaken  to  gather  sufficient  evidence  to 
enforce  the  law,  but  it  is  not  a  simple  matter,  and  after  the  evidence  is  in, 
even  if  sufficient  to  convict,  the  cases  must  be  prosecuted  by  the  State’s- 
Attorney.  Our  laws  seem  inadetiuate  to  deal  practically  with  trusts,  for 
the  letter  of  the  law  is  strictly  observed,  but  the  s[)irit  is  openly  violated. 

Unless  laws  can  be  enacted  and  enforced  to  regulate  and  control  such 
illegal  combinations  as  the  ice  trust,  the  result  will  be  .State  socialism  or 
revolution,  and  it  re(|uires  no  prophetic  instinct  to  foresee  this.  It  is 
strange  if  thinking  men  cannot  see  it. 

Debs  was  judged  a  criminal  becaus'e  he  mistook  license  for  liberty,  but 
he  was  not  a  whit  more  so  than  the  reputable  citizens  who  mistake  avarice 
for  the  desire  to  accpiire,  and  form  combinations  to  raise  the  cost  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  jjeople.  The  socialist  and  the  anarchist  is  no 
longer  s(jciety’s  deadliest  enemy  ;  it  is  some  of  the  conservative  and 
wealthy  business-men,  who  intensify  the  struggle  for  existence  by  com¬ 
bining  to  comi)el  the  people  to  pay  more  than  comjjetitive  prices  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  How  fierce  that  struggle  for  existence  has  become, 
the  statistics  of  deaths  and  suicides  will  show,  for  the  death-rate  follows 
closely  the  cost  of  living.  An  increase  of  a  fraction  in  the  cost  of  life’s 
necessaries  increases  the  death-rate.  That  is  why  trusts  are  unlawful 
and  criminal,  and  the  men  who  form  them  deserve  to  be  restrained  by 
force  the  same  as  does  any  other  wild  beast  and  deadly  foe  of  society. 

If  the  state  cannot  control  trusts,  then  it  must  itself  become  the  great 
pro<lucer  as  well  as  the  great  consumer,  and  the  first  practical  steps  to¬ 
ward  scientific  socialism  will  have  ])een  taken.  It  is  a  step  which  every 
thinking  citizen  would  deplore,  but  it  is  no  more  deplorable  than  to  see 
the  suj>posed  eternal  principles  of  economics,  the  natural  rights  of  the 
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individual,  and  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  state  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  outer  darkness,  because 
some  private  citizens  desire  to  ac(iuire  money  rapidly,  and  in  order  to  do 
it  enter  into  unlawful  combinations,  and  then,  when  attacked,  dodge  be¬ 
hind  the  freedom  of  contract  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  provided  he  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  z.  s.  h. 


EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  BUREAU 
OF  LABOR  STATLSTICS.i 

This  report,  prepared  by  the  secretary,  and  real  head,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois,  Mr.  George  Schilling,  is  the  most  remark¬ 
able  exposure  of  the  inecjualities  of  existing  methods  of  state  and  local 
taxation  that  has  ever  appeared  in  America.  In  fact  its  revelations  have 
appeared  so  startling,  and  yet  in  general  so  much  above  controversy, 
that  the  press  with  one  accord,  after  the  first  day  following  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  report,  have  utterly  ignored  it.  A  better  evidence  of  the 
danger  of  our  situation,  than  the  inability  of  our  wealth-controlled  pa¬ 
pers  to  discuss  it,  could  not  be  imagined. 

The  report  opens  with  reas«)ns  why  a  volume  like  this  should  go  out¬ 
side  the  ordinary  beaten  path  of  statistics  of  wages,  hours,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  wage-earner,  in  order  to  present  facts  that  show  why 
the  wage-earner  is  so  discontented  and  why  his  condition  is  no  better. 
Then  we  come  to  a  long  array  of  statistical  tables  from  which  a  few 
facts  may  here  be  taken.  The  one-fourth  acre  of  land  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  State  and  Madison  streets,  declared  to  be  the  most  valuable  in 
the  city,  was  worth  only  $20  in  1830,  and  $1000  in  1842,  but  now  $1,250,000. 
Thus,  in  fifty-three  years  the  increase  in  value  of  this  land,  ai)art  fr(»m 
improvements  or  effort  of  the  owner,  has  exceeded  what  a  day  laborer 
could  save  if  be  bad  been  working  at  $1.50  a  day  since  500  H.  C.,  and  had 
saved  every  cent,  although  without  interest.  Yet  the  rentals  since  1842 
have  surely  far  more  than  paid  all  taxes  and  interest  on  the  original 
thousand  dollars. 

But  it  appears,  from  hundreds  of  typical  instances,  that  land  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  whether  improved  or  not,  is  assessed  at  only  about  one-third  as 
much  as  improvements  upon  it.  This  clear  violation  of  law  works  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  wage-worker,  whose  little  home,  whether  owned  or 
rented,  is  much  more  valuable  relative  to  the  land  under  it  than  in  the 
case  of  the  business  block  or  choice  residence.  Even  though  the  home 
be  a  rented  one,  the  poor  are  thus  unjustly  burdened,  for  the  rent  of  the 
house  is  of  course  enhanced  by  this  discrimination.  Thus  the  cheap 
residence  property  examined,  house  and  land  together,  is  assessed  at  i5-9 
per  cent  of  its  value,  choice  residence  i)roperty  at  7.78  per  cent,  the 
^  Pp.  398.  Springfield,  Ill.  1895. 
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largest  business  blocks  with  the  land  at  9.67  per  cent,  and  unimproved 
land  held  out  of  the  market  for  speculative  purposes  only  4.88  per  cent. 
The  general  rate  of  tax  in  this  illegally  and  absurdly  low  assessment  is 
about  ten  per  cent. 

A  very  significant  fact  may  be  worked  out  from  Mr.  Schilling’s  tables, 
though  not  directly  presented  by  him.  It  is  that  there  is  as  great  ine¬ 
quality  between  the  proportion  of  assessment  to  true  value  among  the 
cheap  houses  of  the  poor  as  elsewhere.  All  seem  eager  to  get  special 
favors  from  the  assessor. 

Thus,  on  seventy  business  blocks  of  the  average  value  of  $1,435,764 
the  assessment  ranges  from  4.35  per  cent  of  the  true  value  on  the  Old 
Colony  building  and  land  to  17.37  per  cent  on  the  Board  of  Trade  build¬ 
ing  and  land.  On  thirty  pieces  of  choice  residence  property  of  the  av¬ 
erage  value  of  $140,867  the  assessment  runs  from  4  to  12.23  cent.  At 
the  same  time  the  assessment  on  eighty  residences  of  an  average  value 
of  $866.q6  runs  from  12  to  40  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  On  nineteen 
lots  and  buildings  worth  in  most  cases  from  $4000  to  $9000  the  assess¬ 
ment  on  the  land  varies  from  3.43  to  8  per  cent,  and  on  the  buildings 
from  8.57  to  22.5  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  property  the  inequalities  throughout  the 
State  are  vastly  greater.  One  of  the  Chicago  street  railroads,  according 
to  this  report,  is  assessed  on  only  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  its  stock.  The  three  leading  Chicago  street-car  companies, 
the  Pullman  and  the  telephone  companies  have  a  paid-up  capital  stock 
whose  par  value  is  $66,915,300,  and  whose  market  value,  which  the  law 
requires  should  be  assessed,  was  $129,938,466  on  May  i,  1894,  but  the 
assessments  amounted  to  only  $5,274,598,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  true  value. 
It  further  appears  that  twenty-seven  banks  in  Chicago  reported  to  a 
State  officer  in  1893  one  hundred  times  the  net  credits,  and  four  hundred 
times  the  moneys  listed  for  taxation. 

It  may  well  be  that  our  tax  laws  are  in  many  cases  attempting  the  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  matter  of  taxing  [)ersonal  property,  but  such  revelations  as  this 
indicate  a  most  demoralized  condition.  In  Indiana,  where  a  very  success¬ 
ful  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  steam  railroads  at  their  true  value,  the 
assessment  in  1893  $26,854  a  mile  of  single  track  and  in  Illinois,, 

where  the  rate  of  taxation  on  such  property  is  not  much  higher,  the  as¬ 
sessment  was  only  $5,587  a  mile.  As  there  is  no  longer  a  pretence  of 
assessing  property  at  its  market  value,  or  of  any  definite  fraction  thereof, 
the  effort  of  each  district  to  keep  down  assessments  has  resulted  in  the 
decline  of  the  assessment  for  city  tax  in  Chidago  from  $717  fier  capita  in 
1873  in  1893.  As  constitutional  limits  in  taxation  were  long  since 

reached,  Chicagf)  is  unable  to  raise  enough  by  two  or  three  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  for  absolutely  necessary  street  cleaning,  paving,  and  other 
much  needed  public  improvements.  Throughout  the  State,  amidst  rap¬ 
idly  growing  wealth,  the  state  assessment  on  personal  property  has  de- 
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dined  from  $1 13. 1 1  per  capita  in  1873  to  $37.18  in  1893,  or  66.4  per  cent, 
and  on  realty  from  $354.19  to  $160.53,  or  54.7  per  cent. 

Facts  are  piled  on  facts  to  show  not  only  the  discriminations  in  favor 
of  the  rich,  hut  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  against  the  rural  counties.  The 
remedy  fyr  the  latter  will  come  when  the  sources  of  state  revenue  are 
corporation  and  inheritance  taxes,  leaving,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  en¬ 
tire  real  estate  tax  to  the  local  governments.  Thus  the  motive  for  un¬ 
dervaluation  of  city  property  as  compared  with  country  property,  viz. : 
that  places  may  escape  their  share  of  state  taxes,  will  cease. 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  this,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  Tax  Conference,  that  every  tax  payer  should  receive  on 
his  tax  hill  a  statement  of  all  assessment  <d  property  in  his  neighborhood, 
that  he  may  seek  redress  fc<r  ine(|ualities  before  an  able  central  tax  court 
of  the  city  or  county,  and  on  other  obviously  needed  reforms,  this  Re¬ 
port  concentrates  upon  the  single  tax  on  land  values  as  the  remedy. 

Until  assessors  can  be  induced  to  obey  the  present  law  of  assessing 
land  at  as  high  a  rate  as  improvements,  instead  of  one-third  thereof,  it 
seems  useless  to  talk  much  of  the  more  debateablc  step  of  putting  all 
taxes  on  the  land,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  ultimately 
making  the  rate  «;f  tax  .somewhat  higher  upon  land  than  upon  improve¬ 
ments. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  this  Report  for  its  i»ublishing  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  all  the  real  estate  considered.  While  this  list 
may  increase  the  faith  in  the  Report,  yet  enmities  are  thereby  so  easily 
aroused,  that  it  is  usually  best  to  keep  the  names  a  secret,  and  produce 
them  only  bebjre  some  high  judicial  authority  or  umpire,  in  case  their 
accuracy  is  seriously  disputed.  K.  w.  n. 


A  JUSTIFICATION  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  f)ldest  and  most  successful  state  board 
of  arbitration  in  this  country,  that  oi  Massachusetts,  deals  with  thirty 
cases  of  labor  disj^ute.  A  few  other  disputes  doubtless  occurred  in  1895 
and  escajfed  the  notice  of  the  board.  C)f  the  thirty  cases  described  in 
the  Rejntrt,  the  board  successfully  arbitrated  seven,  entirely  confined  to 
the  sh(»e  trade,  as  aliiKiSt  exclusively  in  previous  years.  The  board  aid¬ 
ed  in  the  settlement  of  three  or  four  other  disputes.  The  employees  re¬ 
fused  arbitration  in  one  case,  the  emidoyers  in  four  cases,  while  in  about 
half  of  the  labor  disputes  neither  side  cared  for  the  aid  of  the  board.  All 
this  is  discouraging.  Yet  the  board  settles  enough  disputes  to  justify  its 
existence. 

The  fact  that  the  member  of  the  })oard  who  has  represented  the  wage¬ 
workers  from  the  start,  Mr.  Richard  1*.  Barry,  was  a  shoe-maker,  may 
in  part  account  for  the  far  greater  success  in  the  shoe  business  than  else- 
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where.  In  these  days  the  value  to  society  of  labor  organization,  and  the 
right  of  the  men  to  bargain  collectively,  have  become  axiomatic  among 
economists  and  sociologists,  despite  the  crudities  and  abuses  of  some  of 
our  trade  unions,  especially  those  of  recent  formation.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  astonishing  to  find  in  Massachusetts  as  prejudiced  an  opposition  by 
an  enijjloyer  to  collective  bargaining  as  Mr.  Pullman  ever  displayed,  as 
witness  the  public  statement  of  a  Haverhill  shoe  manufacturer  given  in 
this  report : — 

“  In  the  first  place,  we  have  an  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  run  our  own 
business,  especially  as  we  are  the  ones  that  pay  the  bills.  Another  right 
we  claim  is  to  deaf  indiviilually  with  our  employees." 

The  contrast  between  this  and  the  Christian  Cfinception  that  no  busi¬ 
ness  is  one’s  own,  but  all  business,  like  all  wealth,  is  a  trust  is  api)arent. 

The  able  and  judicial  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  board  declared 
to  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  October  q,  1894  : — 

“  Experience  in  Massachusetts  .has  in  my  opinion  demonstrated  that 
nothing  is  permanently  gained  by  a  refusal  to  treat  with  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  as  such,  liusiness  men  have  told  me,  time  and  again,  that  they 
much  jjreferred  to  talk  with  the  agent  or  a  committee  of  their  workmen, 
because  it  was  so  much  easier  to  deal  with  one  man  or  with  two  or  three, 
when  discussing  the  details  of  their  business.  It  saves  much  time  and 
vexation.  'Pherefore,  so  far  as  eliminating  the  unions  or  tlieir  repre¬ 
sentatives,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  work  of  our  board  could  be 
done  without  their  cooperation  and  c»)nfidencc.  In  order  to  deal  effect¬ 
ively  with  the  board,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  [lUt  forward  able  and 
reputable  men,  and  no  one  need  fear  any  loss  of  self-respect  by  dealing 
with  such  men  in  matters  of  business.”  K.  w.  11. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OE  POSTON  SCHOOLS. 

A  GOOD  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  the  most  disgraceful  neg¬ 
lect  (jf  fundamental  social  tluties  may  creej)  almost  unobserved  upon  a 
community  was  brought  to  light  in  .May  by  the  report  of  the  Collegiate 
Alunnue  of  Poston  upon  the  unsanitary  and  filthy  school-houses  of  that 
e<lucational  center. 

Py  proper  division  of  labor  among  experts  and  the  members  of  the 
alumna;  committee,  a  thorough  inspection  was  made  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty-six  school-building.s.  Some  were  found  with  only  old-fashioned 
cess-pools  and  privy  vaults  that  had  never  been  cleaned,  and  school- 
rijoms  with  no  ventilation  save  through  doors  and  windows.  V’ery  many 
of  the  rooms  had  under  one  hundreil  and  fifty  cubic  feet  per  pui»il.  Yet 
the  body  taints  over  eighteen  hundred  feet  of  air  in  an  hour  and  should 
have  a  third  of  that  air  space  where,  as  in  most  rooms,  air  cannot  readily 
be  changed  over  three  times  ati  hour.  Every  pupil  should  have  thirty 
feet  of  air  per  minute  but  in  many  school-rooms  in  Poston  he  has  only 
eight.  There  should  never  be  over  eight  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  every 
ten  thousand  ;  Imt  over  one  half  of  the  rooms  measured  show’ed  the  pres- 
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ence  of  over  ten  parts.  The  floors  of  a  large  number  of  rooms  have  nev¬ 
er  been  thoroughly  washed  in  the  nine  to  fifty  years  since  they  were  built. 
Seventy-two  buildings  had  from  one  to  six  rooms  without  any  sunlight, 
while  hundreds  of  rooms  injured  the  children’s  eyes  by  the  location  of 
blackboards  between  the  windows. 

The  school-board  has  repeatedly  called  for  more  money  for  schools 
and  for  school-buildings  ;  but,  with  the  usual  apathy  of  such  bodies,  has 
not  tried  to  stir  the  community  to  the  magnitude  of  the  situation,  as  have 
these  college  alumrue,  who  show  that  from  1884  to  1894  the  number  of 
public-school  pupils  in  Boston  increased  twenty-three  per  cent,  the  valu¬ 
ation  of  property  and  the  expenses  for  the  police  force  thirty-six  per 
cent,  and  most  other  expenses  still  more,  but  the  expenses  for  education 
increased  only  eighteen  per  cent. 

Might  not  the  best  women  of  every  city  do  a  world  of  good  if  they 
would  similarly  investigate  the  schools  of  their  city  and  educate  the  com¬ 
munity  as  to  their  needs  ?  A  more  truly  patriotic,  righteous,  and 
Christian  work  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  It  seems  likely  that  the  work 
of  the  Boston  women  will  lead  to  needed  reforms.  E.  w.  b.  '>•' 


MIXNEAPOLI.S  AND  CLEVELAND  CONFERENCES  FOR  GOOD 
CITY  GOVERNMENT,  1894-95.^ 

This  fat  volume  contains  a  verbatim  report  of  all  that  was  said  at  the 
two  conferences  of  the  National  .Municipal  League,  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  in  December,  i8<)4,  and  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  May,  1895.  The 
many  able  pai)ers  here  i)resented,  from  the  pens  of  our  leading  political 
scientists,  are  full  of  the  results  of  practical  experience  in  civic  reform 
in  all  i)arts  of  the  country,  and  make  a  volume  which  is  almost  indis¬ 
pensable  to  students  cf  city  government. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  preceding  the  Cleveland  Conference,  there  had 
arisen  one  hundred  and  thirty  civic  reform  organizatif)ns  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  join  the  fifty  already  in  the  field.  These  one  hundred  and 
eighty  organizations,  in  thirty-one  states,  have  not  as  yet  realized  their 
hopes  to  any  great  degree,  but  have  made  an  encouraging  start.  Much 
more  will  be  done  when  our  church-going  people  of  high  social  and 
business  standing  come  to  realize  their  duty,  not  merely  to  listen  to  papers 
and  pass  resolutions  in  their  clubs  upon  civic  reform,  but  realize  the  far 
greater  duty  of  accei)ting  nominations  to  the  city  council  and  mayoralty 
when  freely  offere<l,  and  of  mingling  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  in  ward 
clubs  and  primaries. 

As  Professor  Drummond  has  well  said,  we  have  altered  John’s  mean¬ 
ing  when  we  spell  ‘‘new  Jerusalem  ”  with  a  cajjital  N,  ami  sufjjjose  it  a 
synonym  for  heaven.  If  living  to-day  his  vision  would  have  been  of  a 
reformed  Chicago  or  New  York. 

*  Pp.  vii,  544.  Philadelphia:  National  .Municipal  League.  1895. 
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Rev.  Washington  Gladden’s  words  along  this  line  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  papers  of  the  volume  may  well  be  quoted  in  part: — 

“We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  municipality  on  business  principles.  In  a  certain  narrow 
sense  this  saying  may  be  justified.  We  ought  to  have  a  methodical,  eco¬ 
nomical  administration,  of  course;  we  ought  to  insist  on  getting  money’s 
worth  for  our  taxes.  But  other  than  business  principles  must  control  our 
people  and  their  representatives  in  office,  else  we  shall  continue  to  have 
precisely  what  we  have  had.  The  trouble  with  our  citizens— our  best 
citizens — has  always  been  that  they  have  been  (juite  too  much  inclined 
to  base  their  civic  action  upon  'business  principles.’  They  have  always 
wanted  to  buy  the  benefits  of  good  municipal  government  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  market  and  to  sell  them  in  the  dearest.  Their  problem  has  been  to 
get  just  as  much  as  possible  for  themselves  out  of  the  city  and  to  give 
just  as  little  as  possible  in  return  for  it — of  time,  of  money,  of  sacrifice. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  prevailing  purpose  of  the  citizens,  it  will  be  the 
prevailing  purpose  of  their  representatives  in  office;  business  principles 
will  control  their  conduct;  office  will  be  to  them  an  opportunity  of  gain, 
and  they  will  make  what  they  can  out  of  it.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
began  to  see  that  good  government  calls  for  some  higher  principles  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  than  what  we  describe  as  business  principles. 

“It  calls  for  the  recognition  of  civic  ideals  ;  for  a  vision  that  can  dis¬ 
cern  not  merely  the  city  that  stands  upon  the  earth,  but  the  fairer  city 
which  is  coming  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  after  whose  pattern  the 
earthly  forms  must  be  continually  reshaped.  There  is  just  as  much  need 
in  the  city  as  in  the  nation  of  cherishing  an  ideal  of  liberty,  of  purity,  of 
perfection  ;  of  leaving  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  stretching  forth 
unto  the  things  that  are  before  ;  of  cultivating  a  generous  faith  and  a  high 
enthusiasm.  There  is  need  of  thinking  much  of  a  kind  of  civic  life  that 
is  not  yet,  but  that  might  be,  and  that  ought  to  be,  and  that  must  be,  if 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  ;  a  city  whose  officers  shall  be  peace  and  whose 
exactors  righteousness  ;  a  city  whose  homes  shall  be  sacred  and  secure  ; 
whose  traffic  shall  be  wholesome  and  beneficent ;  who.se  laborers  shall 
go  forth  to  their  cheerful  toil  upburdened  by  the  heavy  hand  of  legalized 
monopolies  ;  whose  laws  shall  foster  no  more  curses,  nor  open  the  gates 
to  whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  maketh  a  lie  ;  whose  streets  shall 
be  full  of  happy  children,  playing  in  safety  and  learning  the  great  lessons 
of  civic  piety,  and  whose  citizens  on  any  shore  shall  find  their  thoughts 
turning’hoineward  with  a  great  longing,  while  they  cry  : — 

“  If  I  forget  thee,  O  city  of  my  heart ! 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning  ; 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth 
If  I  remember  thee  not. 

If  1  prefer  thee  not 

Above  my  chief  joy.”  E.  w.  B. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Einleituxg  in  oas  Alte  Testament  einschliesslich  Apokryphen 
und  Pseudepigraphen  mit  eingehender  Angabe  der  Litteratur,  von  D. 
Hermann  L.  Strack.  Vierte,  ganz  neu  bearbeitete  Auflage.  Miin- 
chen.  i8<;5. 

All  Old  Testament  scholars  will  welcome  this  new  edition  of  Professor 
Strack’s  “  Einleitung."  As  a  part  of  Zdckler’s  “  Handbuch  der  theo- 
logischen  Wissenschaften,”  the  work  has  already  passed  through  three 
editions,  and  has  an  assured  place  among  the  many  recent  works  on 
Introduction. 

.Several  features  of  the  work  unite  to  render  it  particularly  useful  as  an 
elementary  text-book.  One  of  these  features  is  its  comprehensiveness, 
beginning  with  a  brief  history  of  the  science  of  Introduction,  the  author 
gives  in  succession  an  analysis  of  each  of  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  a  statement  of  the  critical  (juestions  that  have  been 
raised  with  regard  to  them.  He  also  discusses  briefly  the  Apocryphal 
and  Pseudepigraphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  gives  a  short 
sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  canon,  of  the  hist(jry  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
character  and  value  of  the  princiiml  ancient  versions,  with  a  notice  of 
the  German,  English,  and  French  among  modern  translations. 

Another  favorable  feature  of  the  book  is  its  conciseness  and  brevity. 
In  spite  of  its  comiirehensiveness,  the  matter  is  compressed  into  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  pages.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  extensive  bibliography 
must  make  the  work  extremely  serviceable  to  all  students.  This  bibli¬ 
ography  includes  not  only  the  German  books,  but  also  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  English  and  American  works. 

Professor  Strack’s  theological  position  is  well  known.  He  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  revelatio!!,  and  maintains  that  the  Old  Testament  records  give 
an  essentially  accurate  account  of  the  times  which  they  profess  to  de¬ 
scribe.  He  believes,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  in  an  uniejue  divine  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  history  of  Israel,”  and  that  “miracles  and  [irophecy  are 
real  events.”  But  conservative  and  devout  as  he  is,  the  author  is  also  a 
firm  believer  in  the  right  of  criticism  on  the  field  of  the  (^Id  Testament 
literature,  and  he  exercises  this  right  in  a  way  which  might  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  conservative  on  this  side  of  the  water.  He  rejects  the  .Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  untenable,  and  accepts  in  its  place  the 
documentary  theory.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  para- 
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graphs  in  the  whole  book,  is  the  one  in  which  he  arranges  in  tabular  form 
the  characteristic  vocabularies  of  the  principal  documents  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  viz.  E,  J,  D,  P,  H. 

His  critical  position  may  be  further  illustrated  by  his  analysis  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  and  his  attitude  towards  the  book  of  Daniel.  He  regards 
the  exilic  authorship  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  as  certain,  and  denies  to  Isaiah 
chaps,  xiii.  i-xiv.  23;  xxi.  i-io;  xxiv.-xxvii.;  xxxiv.-xxxix.,  and  asserts 
that  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  probably  embodying  traditions  in  regard 
to  the  historic  character  Daniel,  is  still  in  its  present  form  the  product  of 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

While  agreeing  in  so  many  respects  with  the  radical  critics.  Professor 
Strack  is  far  from  accepting  the  radical  view  of  the  historic  order  of  the 
documents  of  the  Hexateuch,  or  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  records.  He  holds  that,  in  its  main  elements,  the  Priests’  Code  is 
preexilic  ;  that  Ezekiel  is  dependent  upon  P,  and  not  the  reverse,  as  is 
now  generally  maintained  ;  and  that,  in  connection  with  the  other  docu¬ 
ments,  it  furnishes  an  essentially  accurate  picture  of  the  time  of  Moses. 
He  also  maintains,  with  Dillrnann,  that  J,  E,  and  P  had  already  been 
united  into  one  work  before  D  was  joined  to  it.  Further,  while  he  finds 
certain  evidences  of  compilation  from  various  narratives  in  the  books  of 
Samuel,  he  yet  maintains  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  so-called 
"doublets"  are  not  doublets  at  all,  but  are  actual  records  of  different 
events.  He  is  also  far  more  respectful  to  the  Chronicler  than  are  most 
modern  writers,  and  claims  for  his  narrative  a  real  value  as  supplementa¬ 
ry  to  the  hist<»ry  in  the  books  of  .Samuel  and  Kings. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  expressions  of  positive  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  book  is  the  concise  objective  statement 
of  the  leading  critical  oiiinions,  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  author’s 
own  opinion  is  not  given.  Professor  Strack  informs  us  in  the  preface, 
that  he  has  purposely  pursued  this  course,  and  so  the  reader  is  perhaps 
not  justified  in  complaining  because  the  author  does  not  jiut  himself  on 
record  a  little  more  clearly  in  regard  to  certain  points.  This  temptation 
to  complain  makes  itself  felt  most  forcibly  while  reading  the  discussion 
of  the  Pentateuch.  One  wishes  constantly  that  Professor  Strack  would 
express  a  little  more  definitely  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  order  and 
probable  <late  of  the  various  documents,  and  especially  the  date  of  D. 
This  (jiiestion  is  a  crucial  one  for  his  theory.  He  rejects  most  emphatic¬ 
ally  the  modern  view,  that  the  law-book  found  in  the  temple  had  been 
composed  only  shortly  before  its  alleged  finding.  In  his  opinion  D  must  be 
older  tlian  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  already  authoritative  at  the  time  of  its 
finding.  Hut  if  older  than  the  time  of  Josiah,  then  the  date  of  J,  E,  P  is 
pushed  so  much  the  farther  back.  Further,  if  such  a  book  as  J,  E,  P, 
ever  existed,  D’s  acknowledged  ignorance  of  it  is  har<l  to  explain.  The 
reader  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  Professor  Strack  had  made  some 
further  cemtributions  to  the  s<dution  of  the  problem,  and  the  (luestion  in- 
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evitably  arises  in  his  mind,  whether  it  is  pi^ssible  to  unite  the  documentary 
theory  of  the  Pentateuch  with  Professor  Strack’s  theory  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  date  and  the  onler  of  the  various  documents. 

In  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  canon,  Professor  Strack  agrees  in  the 
main  with  lJuhl,  the  most  noticeble  variation  being  that  he  regards  the 
canonization  of  the  prophets  as  the  work  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  He 
denies  that  the  uniformity  of  the  Massoretic  text  is  due  to  descent  from 
a  single  recension,  and  maintains  that  a  careful  critical  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  manuscripts  would  help  materially  in  the  securing  of  a  purer 
text. 

•  This  notice  could  easily  be  extended  by  the  discussion  of  other  inter¬ 
esting  points  in  the  book.  But  enough  has  beeti  said  to  indicate  its  char¬ 
acter.  Whatever  may  be  one’s  opinion  as  to  its  individual  points,  as  a 
•whole  the  book  is  multum  in  parvo,  and  is  sure  of  a  favorable  reception 
from  all  Old  Testament  students.  Walter  R.  Betteridge. 

The  Literary  .Stuhv  of  the  Bible:  An  Account  of  the  Leading 
Forms  of  Literature  represented  in  the  Sacred  VV’ritings.  Intends 
for  English  Readers.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton,  .M.  A.  (Cambr,), 
Ph.  D.  (Penna.),  Professor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  late  University  Extension  Lecturer  (Cambridge  and  Lon¬ 
don).  Pp.  xii,  533.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1895.  $2.00. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  benefit  of  Professor  Moulton’s  rare  skill 
and  experience  in  unfolding  to  ordinary  audiences  the  literary  signifi¬ 
cance  and  beauties  of  the  Bible.  The  continued  hold  which  the  Bible 
has  uptni  the  public  is  in  no  small  part  <lue  to  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  its  literary  form.  In  it  one  finals  lyric  poetry  of  every  kind,  history 
and  ejjic,  philosophy  and  proverbial  wisdom,  prophecy  and  rhapsody, 
rhythmic  parallelism,  elaborate  drama,  and  the  sustained  rhetoric  of  that 
great  model  of  direct  address — Deuteronomy.  All  these  subjects  are 
treated  by  the  author  vividly  and  at  length,  while  the  appendices  furnish 
a  full  literary  iiulex  of  the  Bible,  and  tables  of  literary  form.  The  book 
is  destined  to  have  a  wide  and  salutary  infiuence. 

The  Quotations  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  Light  of  General  Literature.  By  P'kanklin  Johnson, 
D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Pp.  xix,  409.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  1896.  §2.00. 

Altogether  Professor  Johnson’s  viilume  is  the  nH)st  helpful  which  has  . 
come  to  our  notice  upon  this  imi)ortant  and  difficult  subject.  It  is  not  a 
mere  list  of  (juotations,  with  running  comments  and  explanations,  but  a 
classified  list,  with  judicial  discussions  of  the  range  of  freedom  allowed 
in  eptotations  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed. 
Among  the  chajners  to  be  specially  noted  are  th(,se  dealing  with  "Quo¬ 
tations  from  Memory”  ;  "  Exegetical  Paraphrase  ”  ;  "(2uotations  of  Sub¬ 
stance”  ;  "Quotations  by  Sound”;  and  "Double  Reference.” 
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The  Two  St.  Johns  of  the  New  Testament.  By  James  Stalker. 
New  York  :  American  Tract  Society.  1895.  §1.00. 

Dr.  Stalker’s  previous  volumes  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the 
more  intelli;(ent  Christian  public  that  he  has  created  in  advance  a  wide 
demand  for  anythini^  he  may  write.  The  present  work  will  not  abate, 
but  rather  increase,  the  interest  in  the  suggestive  and  thoughtful  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  pen. 

The  Student’s  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Georoe  Holly  Gilhert,  Ph. 
D.,  D.  Ih,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  'festament  Literature  and  Interpre¬ 
tation  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  xi,4bo.  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  .Seminary.  1896. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  is  an  omen  of  good  for  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  In  it  the  author  inaugurates  his  larger  work  with  the 
general  public  by  carefully  discussing  recent  theories  concerning  the 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Gospels,  and  gives  his  conclusions  and  the 
main  reasons  for  them.  In  the  main,  the  conclusions  are  such  as  will 
satisfy  the  conservative  portion  of  the  churches  who  do  not  fully  cre<lit  the 
somewhat  prevalent  modern  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  every  last 
critic  who  speaks  in  a  magisterial  tone,  but  who  still  believe  that  some 
things  old  are  true.  With  such  a  scholar  as  this  volume  reveals  training 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  churches  may  have  confidence  that  the 
true  faith  will  be  maintained. 

The  New  Life  in  Christ:  A  Study  in  Personal  Religion.  By  Joseph 
Aoak  Beet,  D.  D.  Pp.  xv,  347.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincin¬ 
nati:  Cranston  &  Curts.  1895-  $i.50' 

Dr.  Beet  adds  in  this  volume  to  his  great  re[)utation  as  a  commentator 
that  of  a  devout  and  skillful  writer  upf)n  practical  theology.  In  five 
parts  the  author  treats  of  “The  Ruin,”  “The  Restoration,’’ “  The  Way 
of  Holiness,”  “The  Divine  and  Human  in  the  Christian  Life,”  and  “The 
Revelation  of  God  in  the  New  Life  in  Christ.” 

The  Wise  Men  of  Ancient  Israei.  and  their  Proverp.s.  By 
Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.  1).,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Lit¬ 
erature  and  History,  Brown  Cniversity.  P().  208.  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  1895.  Si. 25. 

Professor  Kent’s  discussion  of  the  character,  origin,  date,  and  object 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  comparatively  brief,  is  remarkably 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory.  The  unique  feature  of  the  volume  is 
its  arrangement  of  the  proverbs  in  a  topical  f)nler.  For  purposes  of 
study  this  will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient  and  useful,  and  this  ful¬ 
fills  the  design  of  the  author’s  labor. 

The  International  Teachers’  Bihle.  Self-Pronouncing  Edition. 
With  Helps  and  References.  New  York  :  International  Bible  Agency. 
Levant,  Leather  lined,  ^>5.75. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  earlier  editions  of  this  Bible  as  among 
the  best  of 'I'eachers’  Bibles  before  the  public.  We  are  glad  to  record 
many  marked  improvements  in  the  present  edition. 
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Ei'iSTLK  OF  Paul  to  thk  Ephesians.  With  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  James  S.  Canolish.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1895. 
60  cents. 

A  brief  and  convenient,  as  well  as  a  profound,  interpretation  of  this 
important  book. 

The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews  ano  Hekoijotos.  I>y  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Professor  of  Assyri<doj;y  at  (Jxford.  i'p.  xvi,  342.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  i8(;5.  $2.00. 

In  pre[)arinf4  this  volume  the  eminent  author  has  rendered  an  invalua¬ 
ble  service  tf)  the  general  public  in  sifting  out  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  placing  in  relative  prominetice  the  most  signilicant  discoveries,  with 
their  real  bearing  u[>on  biblical  history.  His  account  of  the  Tel  el-.-Vin- 
arna  letters  sheds  a  hood  of  light  upon  the  age  of  .Moses.  The  ICxtulus 
is  place<l  by  .Mr.  Sayce  between  Ramses  11.  and  Ramses  HI,,  the  latter 
of  wh(>in  began  to  reign  about  B.  c  1230.  Between  these  two  rulers 
there  were  three  brief  reigns— namely,  Mene[itah,  Sell  11.,  and  Si-Pcah. 
An  inscription  copied  at  Wadi  Haifa  two  years  ago  by  .Mr.  Sayce  shows 
that  in  .Si-Ptah’s  time  intercourse  with  .Syria  was  still  iiKiintained  by 
Egypt.  'I'liis  with  (jther  indications  points  in  Sayce’s  o[>inion  to  that 
reign  as  the  one  during  which  the  Exodus  took  place.  But  the  volume 
is  so  full  of  interesting  information  that  we  forbear  further  attempts  at 
summarizing  it.  Six  elaborate  appendices  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
b(  )ok. 

The  A(je  of  Hildebkano  (Ten  Epochsof  Church  History).  By  .Mar¬ 
vin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D.  Pp.  xxii,  457.  New  York:  The  Christian  Lit¬ 
erature  Co.  1^1.50, 

Pn)fessor  Vincent  very  naturally  found  it  flithcult  to  compress  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  this  age  into  the  limits  originally  designed  for  the  Series,  and  so 
has  writteii  a  volume  of  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  others,  making  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  increase  the  price  also.  In  studying  the  later  history  one  meets 
everywhere  with  the  influences  set  in  motion  during  the  formative  period 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  No  better  preparation  for  the 
study  of  the  Reformation  can  be  made  than  would  be  furnished  by  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  present  volume,  winch  amply  sustains  the  high  reputation  of 
the  Series,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  commendation. 

Outlines  of  Church  History.  By  Ruoolf  Soh.m,  Professor  of 
Law,  Leipzig.  Translated  by  .Miss  .May  .Sinclair.  W'ith  a  I'reface  by 
Professor  H.  M.  Gw;itkin,  .M.A.  Pp.  xii,  254.  New  York:  Macmil¬ 
lan  &  Co.  1895.  $1.10. 

The  brilliant  style,  accurate  learning,  comprehensive  philosoiihy,  and 
deep  appreciation  of  religious  life  disiilayed  by  the  author  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  render  it  unsurpassed  among  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  comi>ress  church  history  into  such  limited  space. 
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Lectures  ox  The  Council  of  Trent,  delivered  at  Oxford  1802-93. 
Hy  James  Anthony  Frouoe,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  His¬ 
tory.  Pp.  294.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  .Suns.  i8</S.  S2,oo. 
This  volume  consists  of  lectures  which  had  not  been  revised  by  the 
author  for  publication,  and  so  are  without  the  literary  references  which 
characterized  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  the  Series,  which  were  de¬ 
voted  to  Erasmus  and  the  English  .Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century; 
but  they  are  none  the  less  interesting  reading,  ami  bring  out  in  the  best 
manner  the  excellences  of  the  author’s  style,  both  of  thought  and  treat¬ 
ment. 

Evolution  ani>  Dogma.  By  the  Reverend  J.  A.  Zahm,  Ph.  D.,  C.  S.  C., 
Profess(jr  of  Physics  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  author  of 
“Sound  and  Music,”  “Bible,  Science  and  Faith,”  “  Catholic  Science 
and  Catholic  Scientists.”  Pp.  xxx,  449.  Chicago:  D.  H.  McBride 
&  Co.  i8(/j. 

Dr.  Zahm  is  one  of  the  best  representatives,  among  both  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  of  eminent  scientific  authorities  who  positively  advocate 
a  discernible  harmony  between  the  teachings  of  modern  science  and  the 
references  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  He  is  a  theistic 
evolutionist,  after  about  the  style  of  the  late  Professor  Asa  Gray.  He 
writes  with  full  understanding  of  the  problems  both  of  science  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  furnishes  a  work  which  will  be  ecpially  acceptable  to  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Catholics.  The  book  is  valuable  for  keeping  steadily  before  the 
reader’s  miml,  that  opposition  to  science  has  not  proceeded  from  the  Bi¬ 
ble  as  such,  or  from  the  true  church  authorities,  but  from  certain  self- 
constituted  interpreters  of  divine  revelation. 

The  Prophesying  of  Women:  A  Popular  and  Practical  Exposition 
of  the  Bible  Doctriiie.  By  Rev.  G.  F.  Wilki.n.  Pp.  348.  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1895.  ;?i.5o. 

The  proposition  maintained  by  the  author  of  this  volume  to  harmonize 
the  ai)|jarently  conflicting  statements  of  the  New  Testament  con¬ 
cerning  the  silence  of  women  in  the  churches  is,  that  prophesying  is  the 
addressiiig  of  promiscuous  assemblies,  and  not  of  regular  church  meet¬ 
ings.  The  largest  liberty,  he  believes,  is  granted  in  the  New  Testament 
to  women  to  “  [)rophesy  for  in  ordinary  assemblies  the  audience  is  not 
in  subjection  to  the  speaker,  but  the  speaker  to  the  audience.  In  church 
meetings,  however,  the  speaker  is  in  a  position  of  authority,  and  not  of 
subjection,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  a  man.  The  discussion  is  thor¬ 
ough  and  scholarly,  and  merits  wide  attention. 

The  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days  of  New  England.  By  W. 
DeLoss  Love,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.  Pj).  6<j6.  Boston  and  New  York:  Hough¬ 
ton,  .Mihlin  (It  Co.  1895.  $2.50. 

This  volume  is  an  interesting  study  in  the  history  of  a  people  whose 
religion  was  their  life.  Here  are  reflected  their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
sorrows  and  successes.  The  book  is  ably  and  finely  written,  and  of  last¬ 
ing  value. 
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History  of  thk  Peoflp;  of  Israkl.  Period  of  Jewish  Independence 
and  Judaea  under  Roman  Rule.  Ry  Ernest  Renan,  author  of  the 
"  Life  of  Jesus,”  “The  Future  of  Science,”  etc.  With  full  index  to  the 
five  Volumes.  ’  Boston:  Roberts  iirothers.  i8«;5.  ;?2.50. 

Renan’s  brilliant  style,  depth  of  feeling,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment 
make  his  works  attractive,  however  much  one  may  differ  from  his  posi¬ 
tions,  The  present  series  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  and 
is  the  one  in  which  his  real  learning  is  best  displayed.  'Phis  volume  is 
abf)Ut  the  last  literary  work  of  his  life,  having  been  finished  in  October, 
1891. 

Heredity  and  Christian  Problems.  By  Amory  H.  Bradford. 
New  York:  .Macmillan  &  Ct).  1895.  !>ioO. 

In  this  volume  are  condensed  the  results  of  many  years’  labor  and 
thought  u[)on  the  most  per[)lexing  problems  of  society  by  a  successful 
pastor  and  a  ca[)able  writer.  The  author’s  ex[)erience  gives  him 
great  advantage  over  the  mere  theorist  who  writes  from  a  professor’s 
chair  with  little  direct  contact  with  the  world  itself.  The  discussions 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  all. 

If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Pp,  45, 
Boston:  Lamson,  W’olffe  &  Co.  50  cents. 

Dr.  Hale’s  essay  is  a  charming  one,  and  a  healthful  antid(»te  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  and  [)essimistic  statements  of  .Mr.  .Stead’s  book  on  Chicago.  Bos¬ 
ton  is  not  o[)posed  to  Chicago,  but  the  good  that  is  done  “  in  His  name” 
in  every  modern  Christian  city  which  would  ghulden  the  lieartof  Christ, 
is  beautifully  and  pleasantly  set  forth. 

Old  Faiths  and  New  Facts.  By  Wii.liam  W.  Kinsley,  author  of 
“  V'^iews  on  Vexed  (Questions.”  Pp.  345.  New  York:  D.  .-Vppleton  & 
Co.  1 8(/j. 

The  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacr.a  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Kins¬ 
ley’s  writings,  about  half  of  the  present  work  having  api)eared  in  its 
pages.  .So  valuable  were  the  essays  on  “.Science  and  Prayer,’’  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  pages,  that  they  were  reissued  as  a  text-book  for  the 
Chautauejua  circles  and  widely  distributed.  In  addition  to  these  brilliant 
essays,  the  present  volume  contains  about  an  ecjual  amount  upon 
“Science  and  Christ,”  and  another  part  on  “Science  and  the  Life  Be¬ 
yond.”  The  book  will  be  found  interesting  to  the  general  reading  pub¬ 
lic,  as  well  as  stimulating  to  professional  students  of  theology. 

The  Preacher  and  his  Place.  By  Rev.  David  H.  Greer.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1895.  $1.25. 

The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectureship  is  providing  a  homiletical  library  in 
itself.  The  present  volume  seems  well  up  to  the  standard  set  by  its 
predecessor. 
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Christ’s  Trumpet-Call  to  the  Ministry;  or,  The  Preacher  and 
the  Preaching  for  the  Present  Crisis.  Hy  Daniel  S.  Gregory,  D.  D., 
I.L.  D.,  author  of  “Christian  Ethics,”  “Why  Four  Gospels?”  editor  of 
the  Ifoniiletic  Review,  late  managing  editor  of  “  'I'lie  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  etc.  Pp.  365.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  i8<)6. 

This  volume  of  Dr.  Gregory  gathers  into  one  appeal  the  thought  and 
wisdom  of  a  rarely  gifted  scholar,  whose  experience  and  deep  reflection 
give  his  words  the  Very  greatest  weight.  The  book  is  written  in  clear 
and  forcible  style,  and  the  topics  are  arranged  in  such  logical  order  that 
it  may  w’ell  serve  as  a  text-book  in  homiletics  as  well  as  a  hand-book  for 
the  regular  pastor.  We  have  read  it  through  with  unflagging  intere^. 

The  Street  Genealogy.  Com[»ilation  begun  by  Henry  A.  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Completed,  edited,  and  published  by  .Mrs.  Mary 
A.  .Street,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  .Street  Association,  ICxe- 
ter,  N.  H.  Pp.  viii,  542. 

Mrs.  Street’s  volume  completing  the  genealogy  of  her  husband’s  fam¬ 
ily  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  and  im{)ortant  of  that  kind  which  have 
appeared.  The  multiplication  of  such  works  tends  greatly  to  increase 
respect  for  our  New  Englainl  ancestry,  and  gives  us  a  fresh  appreciation 
of  the  encouragement  which  [jatriotic  sentiment  among  the  Jews  re¬ 
ceived  from  such  genealogical  tables  as  api)ear  in  the  book  of  Chronicles. 

Heraldry  in  America.  My  Eugene  Zieher.  With  over  nine  hun¬ 
dred  illustrations.  Pp.  427.  Philadel[<hia:  The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Bid¬ 
dle  Co.  i8f;5.  ;>io. 

This  book  is  an  effort  to  set  forth,  in  popular  form,  the  essentials  of  its 
subject.  Its  opening  chapters  relate  to  the  origin  and  develojiment  of 
heraldry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  treatise 
heraldry  in  this  country  as  api)lied  to  the  arts,  as  used  by  colonial  fami¬ 
lies,  and  as  n«)w  in  use  on  American  coins,  state  coats-of-arms,  an<l  pat¬ 
riotic  societies.  Several  cha[)ters  «)n  the  elements  of  heraldry,  with  nu¬ 
merous  illustrations,  comjjletethe  work,  which  is  most  attractively  gotten 
up.  It  is  very  readable,  and  is  fully  indexed,  and  will  serve  well  either 
for  continuous  reading  or  for  reference. 

Dictionary  of  United  States  History.  1102-18^4.  By  J.  Frank¬ 
lin  Jameson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  lirown  University. 
Illustrated  with  Tiearly  three  huiulred  Portraits.  Pp.  733.  Boston  : 
Puritan  Publishing  Co. 

A  new  subscription  book,  with  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  very  good  compilation  for  popular  use.  W’e  notice  a  few  jjlaces 
where  the  information  is  not  brought  down  to  date,  as  in  the  article 
“Congregationalists,”  in  which  undue  prominence  is  given  to  the  Burial 
Hill  declaration,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  Creed  of  1883.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  work  is  well  done,  and  the  book  will  prove  useful  ia 
many  homes. 
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Thk  Gkkkk  Tknsks  in  thk  N'kw  Testament:  their  Hearini?  upon 
its  accurate  Interpretation.  W'ith  a  Rendering  <»f  the  G<,spels  and 
Notes,  liy  the  Rev.  R. '1'hom I'SON,  P>  I).,  .Minister  of  Dunning,  Pp. 
vii,  317.  Edinburgh;  J.  Gardner  Hitt.  1895. 

The  author  dev<,tes  four  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  New  Testament  Greek,  eighteen  pages  to  the  force  of  the 
tetises,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  a  translation  of  the  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  stated  in  the  preceding  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  tenses. 

The  treatment  of  the  tenses  in  only  eighteen  pages  is  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  general  statements,  and  they  include  some  inaccuracies.  The 
uinlerlying  idea  of  the  aorist  is  said  to  be  that  of  "  tno)ne)itary  ocqvlx- 
rence.’'  The  aorist  partici[)le  when  combined  with  a  finite  verb  is  said 
often  to  express  “two  (juite  contemporary  actions."  The  author  evi¬ 
dently  means  that  the  action  ex[)ressed  by  the  participle  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  finite  verb,  the  jiarticifile  simply  presenting  some  spec¬ 
ial  phase  of  that  action,  for  he  gives  as  an  illustration  of  these  “two 
(juite  contemporary  actions,”  the  expression,  iiroKpiOin  iiwev,  in  which,  as 
he  proceeds  to  say,  “  both  participle  and  verb  denote  the  same  action" 
(p.  31).  His  translation  of  the  (iospels  contains  freiiuent  circumlocu¬ 
tions  intended  to  bring  out  the  exact  force  of  the  tenses  in  the  original. 
Some  (;f  them  are  awkward,  but  the  author  hopes  that  the  gain  in  “pre¬ 
cision  and  clearness  of  sense”  is  compensation.  The  book  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  anti  suggestive  to  those  who  appreciate  the  im[)ortance  of  care¬ 
fully  studying  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

E.  1.  B. 

The  Revi.seks’  Gkekk.  Text.  A  Critical  Examination  of  certain 
Readings,  Textual  and  Marginal,  in  the  Original  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  adopted  by  the  late  Anglo-American  Revisers.  In  two  vol¬ 
umes.  Pp.  361,  350.  Poston:  Silver,  Purdett  (!t  Co.  1892. 

These  volumes,  now  some  time  before  the  public,  are  a  protest  against 
the  principles  employed  in  determining  the  Greek  text  of  which  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  is  a  translation.  According  to  the  author,  the  revisers 
did  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  excejitions  to 
the  canons  ordinarily  followed  in  text-making.  For  example,  the  canon 
that  the  more  difficult  reading  is  preferable  to  the  easier,  seems  to  him 
to  have  been  carrieil  so  far  as  to  mean  that  “the  more  difficult  a  reading 
is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  true.”  His  chief  objection,  however,  is  to 
the  great  im[)ortance  attached  by  the  revisers,  under  the  leadership  of 
I^r.  Hort,  to  the  X'atican  and  Sinaitic  manuscrijits.  'I'he  fact  that  they 
are  the  oldest  manuscripts  militates  rather  against,  than  for,  their  pur¬ 
ity.  “The  worst  corruptions  to  which  the  New  Testament  has  ever  been 
subjected,  originated  within  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  composed.” 

After  a  brief  introduction  of  thirty-nine  pages,  in  which  the  author 
states  these  objections,  he  takes  up  some  seven  hundre<l  instances  in 
which  the  text  of  the  revisers  differs  from  the  Receiitus.  His  general 
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position  will  scarcely  win  ai)proval,  but  the  volumes  are  useful,  because 
they  i)resent,  in  form  convenient  for  reference,  the  evidence  for  and 
against  various  readings,  and  because  they  call  attemtion  to  some  cases 
where  the  principles  of  textual  criticism  were  too  rigidly  followed. 

E.  I.  B. 

Abkiss  des  liiBLiscnEN  .\R.\M.\iscn  Gkammatik  nach  Handschriften 
berichtigte  I'exte  Worterbuch,  v*)n  Professor  I).  Hek.ma.n.n  L.  Strack. 
Leipzig.  i8f/). 

In  this  little  book  Professor  Strack  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the¬ 
ological  students.  The  lack  of  a  convenient  manual  such  as  this,  has 
been  at  least  one  cause  of  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  our  theological  stu¬ 
dents,  to  read  the  Aramaic  sections  of  the  Old  'I'estament.  Within  the 
S[)ace  of  twenty-four  pages.  Professor  .Strack  has  given  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  outline  of  the  grammar,  including  a  jiractically  exhaustive  list  of 
the  Aramaic  verbal  forms  which  occur  in  the  (^Id  'I'estament.  Many 
would  doubtless  (juestion  the  expediency  of  printing  the  text,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Strack  has  here  put  into  jiractice  his  theory  on  the  subject  which 
he  exj)resscd  in  his  “  Kinleitung”  (pp.  171,  172),  and  as  a  result  of  a  com¬ 
parison  of  manuscri[)ts,  believes  that  he  can  offer  a  better  text  than  that 
given  in  the  Ilaer  and  Delitzsch  edition.  But,  whatever  the  opinion  as 
to  the  text,  all  must  welcome  the  vocabulary.  While  lutt  so  valuable  now 
as  it  would  have  been  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  newer  lexicons  adopted 
the  very  sensible  plan  of  putting  the  biblical  Aramaic  vocabulary  in  an 
appendix,  it  will  still  be  extremely  convenient,  especially  for  the  begin¬ 
ner.  'I'he  book  is  simply  an  outline,  and  makes  no  pretensions  to  dis¬ 
place  Kautzsch’s  grammar,  which  will  still  remain  the  standard  work  on 
the  subject.  w.  r.  b. 

Richari>  Rolls  of  Hambole,  an  English  Father  of  the  Church  and 
HIS  Followers.  (Library  of  Early  English  Writers.)  Edited  by  C. 
Horstman,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Pp.  xiv,  442. 
New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895.  $2.60. 

This  volume  is  a  monument  of  painstaking  research  in  a  field  that  has 
been  neglected  hitherto.  Heretofore  little  has  been  known  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  literature  which  flourished  in  the  north  of  England  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  'Fhe  present  volume  is  the  first  in  a  series 
which  is  to  bring  these  writings  within  the  reach  of  the  general  public. 
The  student  of  Anglo-.Saxon,  as  well  as  the  church  historian,  will  find  it 
a  mine  of  wealth,  since  he  finds  here  extensive  literature  in  circulation  a 
century  before  Chaucer  wrote  ;  while  the  church  historian  is  introduced 
to  an  interesting  phase  of  religious  mysticism  whose  influence  is  still 
felt  in  the  religious  life  of  England. 
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HOOKS  RECEIVED. 

A  Histoky  of  the  Wakfakk  of  Thkoeogy  ill  Christendom.  HvAn- 
OKKW  Dioksox  WiiiTK.  Hp.  xxiii,  415  rind  xiii,  474.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  ^2.50  each. 

Hkoorfss  in  Si'iKiTi'Ai.  Knowlkogf.  Hy  the  Rev.  Chauxcky  Oiles. 
A  .Memorial  \’olume.  I'j).  36c;.  I'hiladeliihia  :  American  New-Church 
Tract  and  Publication  .Society.  1895. 

The  Ho(.»k-  of  the  Twelve  Pkofhets  commonly  called  the  Minor. 
(  rhe  Exjiositor’s  Piible.i  Hy  Okorge  Aoa.m  .S.MITH.  In  two  volumes. 
V’oi.  1. — .\mos,  Ho.sea,  and  .Micah.  Pp.  xviii,  438.  New  York  :  A. 
C.  Armstron)4  &  Son.  l8(/5. 

The  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  the  Rev.  and  Hon.  Peter 
Parker,  M.  I).,  .Nlissionary,  I'hysician,  and  Di[)lomatist.  The  Father 
of  .Medical  Missions  and  Founder  of  the  Oi»thalmic  Hospital  in  Can¬ 
ton.  Hy  the  Rev.  Oeorge  H.  .Stevens,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  \V.  Fisher  .Markwick,  D.  U., 
Ansonia,  Conn.  Pp.  362.  Hoston :  Congregational  Sunday  School 
and  Publication  Society.  i8(/>. 

Haftism  as  Taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Hy  Rhys  R.  Lloyo,  A.  M., 
i’ri>fessor  gf  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  in  the  Pacific  Theo¬ 
logical  .Seminary,  d'he  .Same.  i8<yi.  Pp.  c/j. 

Social  .Meanings  of  Relkhous  E.xferiences.  Hy  George  D. 
Herro.n.  Pp.  237.  New  York:  'I'homas  Y.  Crowell.  75  cents. 

Prophecy;  or.  Speaking  for  God.  Hy  the  Rev.  Everett  S.  Stack- 
pole,  D.  D.  Pp.  167.  New  York:  'I'homas  Y.  Crowell.  1896.  75 
cents. 

Visio.NS  AND  .Service.  Fourteen  Discourses  delivered  in  College  Chap¬ 
els.  Hy  WiLi.Li.M  La WRENCE,  Hishop  of  .Massachusetts.  Pp.  vi,  233. 
Hoston:  Houghton,  .Mililin  &  Co.  l8</).  $1.25. 

Moral  and  Civil  Law,  Parts  of  the  .Same  'Phing.  Hy  Eli  F.  Ritter, 
Pp.  212.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  dt  Curts. 
1 89^. 

'Fhe  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnatio.n.  Hy  Rohert  L.  Ottley,  .M.  A. 
In  two  volumes.  \’ol.  1. — 'I'o  the  Council  of  Niciea.  Pp.  xii,  324. 
\’ol.  11. — 'I’o  the  Present  Day.  Pp.  x,  366.  New  York:  The  .Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.  i8(/).  $3.50. 

I'.DEN  Lost  and  Won.  Studies  of  the  Early  History  and  Final  Des¬ 
tiny  of  .Man  as  taught  in  Nature  and  Revelation.  Hy  Sir  j.  WiLLlAM 
Dawson,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  .S.,  etc.  Pp.  viii,  226.  New  York,  Chicago, 
'Poionto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1896.  $1.25. 

History  of  Christia.n  Doctrine  (International  'Fheological  Library). 
Hy  George  P.ARK  Fisher.  P|).  xv,  583.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  .Sons.  i8f/}.  $2.50. 

A  History  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church.  Hy  the  Right  Rev. 
Charles  Joseph  Hefele.  Vo1.\’.  A.  1).  62b  to  the  Close  of  theSecond 
Council  of  .Niciea,  A.  D.  787.  Pp.  xvi,  472.  New  York:  Imported 
by  Charles  .Scribner’s  S(>ns.  iSob.  S4. 50  a  volume. 

The  People’s  Hihle  History.  Hy  Rev.  GEORtti:  C.Lori.mer,LL.  D. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
M.  P.  Pi),  xxix,  910.  Chicago:  'Fhe  Henry  (.).  Shepard  Co.  l8<;6. 


